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Glove Cacia g 


GLOVE ETIQUETTE has passed into the limbo of the past 
along with the gold tooth-pick and the Ascot tie. But 
the fact persists that a glove can be and is a very 
particular and interesting dress accessory. 

Gloves today, as always, offer a sartorial opportunity 
by which a man may express his finesse in taste, his nice 
sense of respect for time and occasion. 

The Fownes Company,. through Advertising Head- 
quarters, is pointing this out in a series of advertisements 
for men—showing how interesting glove leathers are, 
how important and necessary are good glove styles. 

This is essentially a style campaign based on the sound 
prestige of Fownes for gloves of high quality and the 
buying habits of a public tenacious of smartness. 


N. W. AYER &# SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Ate you selling 
Rural America 


Or the farmers who 
can buy? 


IGHTY-EIGHT AND 
SEVEN-TENTHS per 
cent of all farm income in 1925 
was produced in 30 States. In 
these States the great bulk of 
buying farmers live; this is the 
profitable national market for 
you. There’s where you have 
the bulk of your distribution. 
Focused on this rich territory, 
the 15 papers of the Standard 
Unit reach into 
two million recep- 
tive farm homes. 


Each with authority from cover 
to cover, on the basis of its un- 
equaled practical value on the 
farms it serves. 

The Standard Unit covers 
the richest farm market in the 
world as no other medium does. 
It brings the automobile of the 
buying farmer to your dealer's 
door. 

And the Standard Unit is as 
flexible as your sales problem— 
you can use it as a unit or by 
States without waste—at lowest 
cost for results. 








Michigan Farmer 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
Missouri Ruralist 

The American Agriculturist 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
The Breeder’s Gazette 

The Progressive Farmer 








Your problem is to reach the profitable national 
market; but your dealers must reach the local. These 
papers solve both problems. 


The Prairie Farmer 
The Pacific Rural Press 
Ohio Farmer 

Wallaces’ Farmer 
Hoard’s Dairyman 

The Nebraska Farmer 
Kansas Farmer 

The Farmer, St. Paul 











One order—one plate—one bill. 
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President Coolidge Pays Advertis- 
ing Its Highest Tribute 


Nation’s Chief Executive Tells “The Story of Advertising” to the People— 
Says “Advertising Is the Life of Trade” 


For years to come, men and businesses will refer to the written record 
of an address made by President Coolidge before the annual meeting of 
the American Association of Advertising Agencies for “The Story of 
Advertising.” 

The career of Calvin Coolidge, as we know it, includes no long train- 
ing in the school of business. His main concern throughout has been to 
know people and to know what they want to know. The advertising 
agent’s greatest asset is his ability to understand the mind of the con- 
sumer. Such understanding makes it possible for him to translate the 
message of an advertiser into words that get action from the consumer. 
President Coolidge, in this speech, has acted as advertising agent for 
advertising. With his knowledge of the mind of the people and with 
the viewpoint that his great position gives him, he has told the story 
of advertising to the people of this country as it has never been told 


before. 


GOMETIMES it seems as though 


our generation fails to give 
the proper estimate and impor- 
tance to the values of life. Re- 
sults appear to be secured so easily 
that we look upon them with in- 
difference. We take too many 
things as a matter of course, when 
in fact they have been obtained 
for us only as the result of ages 
of effort and sacrifice. 

We look at our economic con- 
dition, upon which we are abso- 
lutely dependent for the comforts 
and even the necessaries of: life, 
and forgetting that it all rests on 
industry, thrift and management, 
dismiss it lightly as a matter that 
does not concern us. Occasionally 
our attention is directed to our 
political institutions, which have 
been secured for us through the 
disinterested exertion of genera- 
tions of patriotism, and, going 
along oblivious to the fact that 
they are the sole guarantees of 
our rights to life and liberty, we 
turn away with the comforting 


thought that we can let some party 
committee attend to getting out the 
vote and that probably the Govern- 
ment will run itself all right any- 
way. 

Then perhaps we are attracted 
by the buildings erected for educa- 
tion, or the temples dedicated to 
religious worship, and without 
stopping to realize that these are 
the main source of the culture of 
society and the moral and spiritual 
life of the people we pass them 
by as the concern very largely of 
schoolmasters and clergymen. We 
have become so accustomed to the 
character of our whole, vast and 
intricate system of existence that 
we do not ordinarily realize its 
enormous importance. 

It seems to me probable that of 
all our economic life the element 
on which we are inclined to place 
too low an estimate is advertising. 
When we come in contact with our 
great manufacturing plants, our 
extensive systems of transporta- 
tion, our enormous breadth of 
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agriculture, or the imposing struc- 
tures of commerce and finance, we 
are forced to gain a certain im- 
pression by their very magnitude, 
even though we do not stop to con- 
sider all their implications. 

By the very size and nature of 
their material form they make an 
appeal to the senses, even though 
their import does’ not reach .the 
understanding. But as we turn 
through the pages of the press and 
the periodicals, as we catch the 
flash of billboards along the rail- 
roads and the highways, all of 
which have become enormous ve- 
hicles of the advertising art, I 
doubt if we realize at all the im- 
pressive part that these displays 
are coming more and more to play 
in modern life. 

Even the most casual observa- 
tion, however, reveals to us that 
advertising has become a great 
business. It requires for its 
maintenance investments of great 
amounts of capital, the occupation 
of large areas of floor space, the 
employment of an enormous num- 
ber of people, heavy shipments 
through the United States mails, 
wide service by telephone and tele- 
graph, broad use of the printing 
and paper trades, and the utmost 
skill in direction and management. 
In its turnover it runs into hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars each 
year. 


ADVERTISING IS EDUCATION 


When we stop to consider the 
part which advertising plays in the 
modern life of production and 
trade we see that basically it is 
that of education. It informs its 
readers of the existence and nature 
of commodities by explaining the 
advantages to be derived from 
their use and creates for them a 
wider demand. It makes new 
thoughts, new desires, and new 
actions. By changing the attitude 
of mind it changes the material 
condition of the people. 

Somewhere I have seen ascribed 
to Abraham Lincoln the statement 
that “In this and like communities 
public sentiment is everything. 
With public sentiment nothing can 
fail; without it nothing can suc- 
ceed; consequently he who molds 
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public sentiment goes deeper than 
he who enacts statutes or pro- 
nounces decisions. He makes stat- 
utes and decisions possible or 
impossible to be executed.” 

Advertising creates and changes 
this foundation of all popular 
action, public sentiment, or public 
opinion. It is the most potent in- 
fluence in adopting and changing 
the habits and: modes of life, af- 
fecting what we eat, what we wear, 
and the work and play of the 
whole nation. Formerly it was an 
axiom that competition was the 
life of trade. Under the methods 
of the present day it would seem 
to be more appropriate to say that 
advertising is the life of trade. 

Two examples of this influence 
have come to me in a casual way. 
While I cannot vouch for the de- 
tails, I believe in their outline they 
are substantially correct. One re- 
lates to an American industry that 
had rather phenomenal growth and 
prosperity in the late eighties and 
early nineties being the foundation 
of one or two large fortunes. In its 
development it had been a most 
generous advertiser. A time came 
when various concerns engaged in 
this line of manufacturing were 
merged and consolidated. There 
being no longer any keen competi- 
tion, it was felt that it was now 
no longer necessary to explain to 
the public the value of this prod- 
uct or the superiority. of one make 
over another. In order to save the 
large expense that had been made 
for that purpose, advertising was 
substantially abandoned. 

The inevitable result followed, 
which. all well-informed _ trade 
quarters now know would follow 
But the value of advertising was 
not so well understood twenty-five 
or thirty years ago. This concem 
soon became almost a_ complete 
failure. As I recall, it had to be 
reorganized, entailing great losses 
This line of trade was later re- 
vived under the direction and 
counsel of some of its old man- 
agers, and with the proper amount 
of publicity became a successful 
enterprise. 

But let us turn from the un- 
fortunate experience of the |oss 
that occurred through lack of 
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advertising to an example of gain 
that was made through the. shrewd 
application of this principle. In 
a somewhat typical American com- 
munity a concern was engaged in 
an industrial enterprise. Its em- 
ployees were not required to be 
men of great skill. Oftentimes they 
were new arrivals in this country 
who had been brought up to“be 
accustomed to the meager scale of 
living abroad. Their wants were 
not large, so that under the Amer- 
ican rate of wages they found it 
possible to supply themselves and 
their families without working any- 
where near full time. As a result, 
production was low compared with 
the number employed and was out 
of proportion to the overhead ex- 
pense of management and capital 
costs. 

Some fertile mind conceived the 
idea of locating a good milliner in 
that community. The wares of 
this shop were generously adver- 
tised through window display, 
newspaper space and circulariza- 
tion. I suppose that every head of 
a family knows that a new bonnet 
on the head of one of the women 
in the neighborhood is contagious. 
The result in that community 
almost at once was better wearing 
apparel for the women, which 
necessitated more steady employ- 
ment for the men. The output of 
the plant was greatly increased, its 
cost units were reduced, its profits 
were enlarged, it could sell its 
product to its customers at a lower 
figure, and the whole industry was 
improved. More wealth was pro- 
duced. 

But the reaction went even fur- 
ther. The whole standard of liv- 
ing in that locality was raised. All 
the people became better clothed, 
better fed and better housed. They 
had aspirations, and the means to 
satisfy them, for the finer things 
of life. All of this came from 
the judicious application of _ the 
principle of advertising. 

The system which brought about 
these results is well known to the 
members of this association. You 
have seen innumerable instances 
where concerns have failed through 
lack of advertising, and innumer 
able others where they have mac- 
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a success through the right kind 
and amount of publicity. Under 
its stimulation the country has gone 
from the old hand methods of pro. 
duction, which were so slow and 
laborious, with high unit costs and 
low wages, to our present great 
factory system and its mass pro- 
duction with the astonishing result 
of low unit costs and high wages. 
The pre-eminence of America in 
industry, which has _ constantly 
brought about a reduction of costs, 
has come very largely through 
mass production. Mass production 
is only possible where there is mass 
demand. Mass demand has been 
created almost entirely through the 
development of advertising. 


GOODS NO LONGER SELL THEMSELVES 


In former days goods were ex- 
pected to sell themselves. Often- 
times they were carried about from 
door to door. Otherwise they were 
displayed on the shelves and coun- 
ters of the merchant. The public 
were supposed to know of these 
sources of supply and depend on 
themselves for their knowledge of 
what was to be sold. Modern 
business could neither have been 
created nor can it be maintained 
on any such system. It constantly 
requires publicity. It is not enough 
that goods are made; a demand for 
them must also be made. It is on 
this foundation of enlarging pro- 
duction through the demands cre- 
ated by advertising that very much 
of the success of the American in- 
dustrial system rests. 

It will at once occur to those 
who have given any thought to 
these subjects how important it is 
to the continuing success of the 
business which this gathering rep- 
resents, and to the general welfare 
of the country, that the conditions 
under which these results have been 
secured should be maintained 

It is our high rate of wages 
which brings about the greatest 
distribution of wealth that the 
world has ever, seen and provides 
the enormous capacity for the 
consumption of all kinds of com- 
modities which characterizes our 
country. With our improved ma- 
chinery, with the great increase 10 

(Continued on page 196) 
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“Bring on the hot groceries!” 


This gang never goes on hunger strike! They have the appe- 
tites of trained seals and perform three times a day, 365 days in 
the year. Matt Marston, Joe Duane and Pinkey Farnsworth (the 
square-meal artists in the foreground) are making up for a morn- 
ing cracking Ciceros and algebras! 

T » average 15% years of age, 5 feet 4 inches tall and 115 
por ds in weight. Men in all but years, and the average of the 
500,uu0 readers of THE AMERICAN Boy. 

“Tying on the bag” is by no means their only occupation either. 
They are active in athletics. They know the wearing qualities of 
sports equipment as well as the latest styles in school suits and 
tuxedos. Their hats and shoes are man-sized. They need and 
buy as many clothes as you do and wear them a good deal harder. 

In fact, whatever you make to sell to men, be it radios, shaving 
cream, cameras, fountain pens, flashlights, what-not, these near- 
men will buy. Make friends with them—sell to them through the 
advertising columns of THE AMERICAN Boy. It covers a market 
of these enthusiastic buyers 500,000 strong. Copy received by 
December 10th will appear in February. 


te American Boy 


Detroit Michigan 
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Is your 
market 
determined 


—by population? 
—by income? 


— by geographic location? 


HE new edition of “Population and Its Dis- 
tribution” contains two complete sets of maps 
—almost 400 large pages of accurate facts about 
population—incomes—sales areas—never before 
published in book form. In its pages you will find— 


1925 Population Figures 


Latest mid-census figures show surprising changes 
in population since 1920. For example: 

Do you know that the population of the United 
States has shown an increase since 1920 equal to 
the 1920 population of the states of Indiana and 
Illinois combined? That four states—New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and California have added 
over a half million each? That the borough of, 
Manhattan in New York City has decreased by 
300,000—while Detroit shows a gain of 250,000? 


679 Retail Shopping Areas 


How far can population alone serve as an index 
of market possibilities? Two cities in Maine, 
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Bangor and Lewiston, are of nearly equal popula- 
tion. Actually, however, Bangor’s trading popu- 
lation is almost twice as great as that of Lewiston. 


In “Population and Its Distribution” are given 
complete retail shopping areas for the entire coun- 
try with maps and figures for each. These areas 
are determined by commercial rather than political 
boundaries. 


Income Tax Returns by Counties 


How much money can people spend? Which 
counties in each state offer the richest sales possi- 
bilities? 

In Illinois the distribution of population by 
counties roughly parallels income tax returns. In 
Alabama, however, over 82% of the total number 
of returns came from 20% of the counties. 


“Population and Its Distribution” gives the 
number of personal income tax returns for every 
county in the United States—arranged for ready 
comparison with population figures for the same 
county. ® é . 
In addition “Population and Its Distribution” 
gives the number of wholesale and retail dealers 
for eighteen different trades by states and cities 
of 25,000 and over—the number of grocery and 
drug chain stores in large cities and many other 
statistics of value in planning sales operations. 


We shall be glad to send you a copy of “Popu- 
lation and Its Distribution” upon receipt of seven 
dollars and a half ($7.50). If you wish to return 
the book within five days we shall refund your 
money. Just fill out the coupon below. 


J. Walter Thompson Company, Dept 1 
244 Madison Avenue, New York City 


I enclose $7.50 for “‘Population and Its Distribution.” 


Name 





Address_ 














A Local Concern Shows How to 
Combat National Rivals 


New England, Home of Baked Beans and Brown Bread, Is the Scene of 
an Active Selling Contest on This Favorite Dish 


By Bernard G. Priestley 


EW ENGLAND, recognized 

stronghold of baked beans, is 
the scene of a spirited canned 
baked beans selling contest. A 
New England food products con- 
cern is challenging the ability of 
national canning com- 
panies to do a better 


land housewives that brown bread, 
of all things, is the one which 
must be made at home to be right. 
And most housewives who had 
broken away from the tradition 
had done so only to the extent of 





job at preparing, ad- 
vertising and selling 
New England’s fav- 
orite dish than it can 
itself. 

Moverover, in con- 
junction with its baked 
beans campaign, this 
concern has gone 
other canners one bet- 
ter by advertising and 
marketing canned 
brown bread in addi- 
tion to the beans. By 
so doing, it has en- 
abled New Englanders 
to obtain from cans 
both of the dishes 
(baked beans and 
brown bread) without 
either of which Satur- 
day night would not 
be Saturday night to 
a New Englander. 

This local concern, 
the Twitchell-Cham- 
plin Company, of 
Boston, Mass. and 
Portland, Me, has 
gone into the contest 
in a way leaving no doubt that 
it means business. In addition to 
springing canned brown bread 
on unsuspecting competitors, it im- 
proved its long-established canned 
baked beans prior to starting the 
campaign to a perfection giving it 
plenty to talk about—and it is talk- 
ing plenty about this perfection. 

In venturing into the canned 
brown bread field the company 
took a radical step. For it is a 
tradition among many New Eng- 


10 


HATCHET BROWN BREAD IS BEING INTRODUCED IN THE 
BAKED BEAN NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


buying brown bread hot from the 
baker’s oven on Saturday night. 

Judging from the quick response, 
however, there is a good prospect 
of selling canned brown bread to 
many people who buy canned 
beans. Perhaps there is a field for 
it outside of New England too, 
for, although the campaign has 
been confined to that district, peo- 
ple in several outside cities already 
have called for it. 

As for the new baked beans, 
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Put your thumb 


S 


Stop and learn how to sell lowa 


Out in Des Moines, Iowa, a city of 150,000, sur- 
rounded by the richest farm land in the world, is a re- 
markable newspaper, The Des Moines Register and 
Tribune. 


With a circulation of over 180,000 daily and over 
150,000 Sunday (99% in Iowa) The Register and 
Tribune covers its field more thoroughly than any other 
paper in a like field anywhere. 


The Register and Tribune is an extraordinarily good 
paper from every standpoint—news, editorials, pic- 
tures, features. Many publishers regard it as one of 
America’s outstanding newspaper successes. 


In volume of business, The Register and Tribune ex- 
ceeds any other paper in the world published in a city 
the size of Des Moines. 


Many national advertisers have been generous enough 
to say that the personal service and help they have re- 
ceived from The Register and Tribune’s merchandising 
department is the finest they have found anywhere. 


Perhaps The Des Moines Register and Tribune, 
through its advertising columns and merchandising de- 
partment, can help make Iowa one of your best states. 


Che Des Moines 


nisker and Tribune 


Write National Advertising Department and ask for “The Short- 
est Route to Iowa’s Pocketbook”—a booklet circulation 
by counties, cities and towns in Iowa. Also ask for the “Iowa 
Market Data,” a valuable compilation of merchandising informa- 
tion. Also supplied by our representatives I. A. Klein, New 
York; Guy 8. Osborn, Inc., Chicago; Jos. R. Scolaro, Detroit; 
C. A. Cour, St. Louis; R. J. Bidwell Co., Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Seattle. 
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they have in a few weeks achieved 
an extraordinary demand through- 
out New England. 

The first motive of this baked 
beans and brown bread copy, is to 
compel attention. Punch, human 
interest, play upon words—many 
things are resorted to in order to 
give the advertising real distinc-, 
tiveness. Each piece of copy is 
hand-lettered. 

The canned brown bread gives 
the company plenty to talk about, 
because of its newness. But it was 
not so with the beans. The com- 
pany had been selling canned 
baked beans for years. But there 
was nothing to distinguish them 
from the canned baked beans put 
out by competitors. So the com- 
pany set out to find something. 

Research revealed that the ma- 
jority of New Englanders prefer 
the diminutive California type of 
pea beans. Consequently these were 
selected and California was in- 
serted into the name of the new 
product to emphasize the type of 
beans used. 

Now could anything be done to 
improve the cooking? Experiment- 
ing brought out a baking process 
which was such an improvement 
over the old that it was patented. 

Next, the idea of improvement 
was carried to a new baking oven 
and finally to a new can and a 
new label. 

Then for the advertising, which 
is being given sizable space regu- 
larly in five Boston newspapers. 

The first advertisements dealt ex- 

clusively with the new baked beans 
—to give them a good start be- 
fore the brown bread tie-up was 
injected. But now that the cam- 
paign is well under way, the beans 
and brown bread are tied up as 
closely in the copy as they are on 
the New England table. 
_ Each advertisement gives prom- 
inence to a facsimile of the baked 
beans can, held up by a large hand. 
The brown bread tie-up is effected 
by allying it closely in the text 
with the beans and also by show- 
ing in one corner of the copy a 
small illustration of the brown 
bread can. “And Hatchet Brown 
Bread Too!” is much used as a 
tie-up phrase. 
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There’s a heart appeal in many 
a line of the copy for the New 
Englander. “Uncle Silas from Ver- 
mont will thoroughly approve 
their old-time flavor!” says one 
advertisement in bringing home 
the taste of the beans. 

The picture is filled in quickly 
by the person who knows New 
England. Uncle -Silas is rather 
old and set in his ways. He's 
particular about a lot of things 
but he’s darned particular about 
beans. So if he nods with ap- 
proval when he is fed Hatchet 
Baked Beans they must be good. 

Through much of the copy runs 
a strain of glorification of the 
baked bean too. Such phrases as 
“high in food value and most de- 
licious”’ and “welcome every- 
where” may sound rather non- 
sensical to people outside of New 
England, but they draw exclama- 
tions of appreciation from New 
Englanders high and low. All have 
at least one thing in common— 
baked beans and brown bread on 
Saturday night. 


Independent Oil Men to 


Enlarge Campaign 

The Independent Oil Men of America, 
who held a joint convention last week 
at Atlantic City, J., with the 
National Petroleum Marketers’ Associa- 
tion, have planned to expend $2,000,000 
for advertising during the coming year. 
This is a half million more than has 
been spent this year to date, according 
to Raymond Shaw, director of advertis- 
ing, whose headquarters are at Chicago. 

It was declared at the convention that 
it was through the competition of the in- 
dependent oil men, that the price of 
— i has been held to its present 
evel. 


Meredith Publications Appoint 
N. W. Mogge 


Norton W. Mogge has been appointed 
Pacific Coast manager of the Meredith 


Publications, Des oines, Iowa. His 
headquarters will be at San Francisco. 
He recently was vice-president of the 
Northwest Fruit Distributors, Seattle, 
and had charge of the advertising of 
the Skookum Packers’ Association. 


Textile Account for Frank 


Presbrey 
M. C. D. Borden & Sons, New York, 
Borden fabrics, have appointed the Frank 
Presbrey Company, New York advertis- 
ing agency, to direct their advertising 
account. 
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MILWAUKEE—First City in Diversity of Industries! 


How the Three 
Million Were Sold 


ORE than 3, 110 000 tubes of tooth 


tional because only one ~ is 
to reach practically all your customers. 





THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


FIRST BY MERIT 








WISCONSIN—First State in Value of Dairy Products! 
Cl 








N Saturday, December 4, The 
Chicago Daily News will publish 
its annual Special Holiday Book Number, 
supplying the need of Chicago people 
for a comprehensive list of Christmas 


and other seasonal gift books. 


In the Special Holiday Section will be 
centered the accumulated reader inter- 
est resulting from another year’s inten- 
sive cultivation by The Daily News of 
book reading and buying interest in 
Chicago—just as the regular Wednes- 
day Book Page enjoys a present interest 
built up by many years of book news 
promotion by The Chicago Daily News. 


Advertising 
Representatives : 
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Member of The 100,000 
Group of American 
Cities 


ill Give BOOKS 
BOOKS—This Year 


The Special Holiday Book Number, is- 
sued in addition to the regular Wednes- 
day Book Page, is well advertised in 
advance of publication, and is eagerly 
looked for by the public. 


Publishers who place their selling mes- 
sages in this section will be assured the 
attention of the great Chicago reading 
public. 





NOTE: With its issue of October 25 The Chicago Daily 
News inaugurated the regular publication, on Mondays and 
Fridays, of a special book news article opposite the editorial 
page. These articles, appearing in addition to the Wednes- 
day Book Page, give to book news and advertising in The 
Daily News a continuity of interest throughout the week. 
They serve to strengthen further the position of The Daily 
News as Chicago’s most popular medium of book infor- 
mation. - 











SAN FRANCISCO 
C. Geo. Krogness 
253 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
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Oklahoma’ Prosperity Will 
Continue Despite Cotton Price, 
Says Wall Street Journal , 


a 
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Production Large 
or Larger than 1925 


Ar current prices Oklahoma will produce 
$399,500,000 worth of crops and allied products in 
1926. This is $10,000,000 more than the production 
of 1925. Business, then, in Oklahoma will con- 


tinue 
Read the following from the Wall Street Journal: 


“There is so great a diversification of agricul- 
ture that Oklahoma should be able to stand 
the reduction in (cotton) price and still make 
a good showing ° 


“Last year Oklahoma had a deficient wheat 
crop. This year it had one of the best ever 
raised. Thus, the wheat—will offset decline in 
cotton. As other crops are good, the value of 
production should not go below last year 
even with a lower level of prices.” 


Advertisers who use the Oklahoma Farmer-Stock- 
man ahoma’s only farm paper, will reap a 


rich harvest this fall and winter. 





——7.OKLAHOMA —— 
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Getting Salesmen to Squeeze Every 
Cent Out of the Advertising Dollar 


The Solution of the Problem Is Largely up to the, Advertising 
Department 


By Howard C. Menagh 


Advertising Manager, McDougall-Butler: Co., Inc. 


H. C. M. 

I went by B. & L.’s store late Tuesday 
night on the way home from Hartford 
and found our new window display all 
set up in their show windows. 

I'll say they must like it. I shall see 
Cook Friday and have him write you 
relative to newspaper ads. 

Yours, 
Harvey. 


HIS memo came to me from 

one of our salesmen in re- 
sponse to a letter I had written 
telling him that a window display 
set had been sent to one of his 
customers and asking him to get 
further data for our guidance in 
framing a newspaper advertising 
campaign for that customer. 

To me, this memo is a master- 
piece in salesmen’s correspondence. 


What profound interest in adver- 
tising it shows! That salesman had 
to go somewhat out of his way to 
pass the B & L store that night 
and he had no reason for doing it 
other than to check up on the use 


of the window display set. The 
memo bubbles over with enthu- 
siasm: “I'll say they must like 
it.” He knows they like it because 
he, himself, is enthusiastic about 
the display and has imparted a 
share of his enthusiasm to the 
dealer’s organization and prepared 
them for its coming. That’s why 
he found the display already set 
up in the window when he passed 
the store. 

There is still more in that memo. 
The second paragraph denotes a 
willingness to help in carrying out 
advertising plans. “I shall see Cook 
Friday and have him write you 
relative to newspaper ads.” It’s no 
trouble for this salesman to dis- 
cuss the newspaper campaign with 
his customer. That is because the 
salesman is vitally interested in 
it It's a local campaign in his 
territory and it’s going to help him 
to increase his customer’s business 


and likewise his own volume of 
sales. 

Certainly this short note is a 
striking example of the help a 
salesman can render in making 
his company’s advertising effective 
through taking a deep interest in 
it and getting the advertising his 
company prepares used by his cus- 
tomers. 

How do we get our salesmen to 
help in making our advertising 
more effective? It is Simply a mat- 
ter of haying proper contact with 
the salesmen. 

When advertising plans are 
evolved, it is my privilege to go 
to the president and vice-president 
of the company and talk the sub- 
ject over personally, getting their 
ideas in a whole-hearted, frank 
discussion. In dealing with sales- 
men, I tryto take up advertising 
matters with them in the same 
way. And I endeavor to get them 
to take up their problems with 
me in a personal manner. Of 
course, the salesmen’s problems 
must be handled largely through 
correspondence, but we endeavor 
to have our correspondence mea- 
sure up as nearly as possible to a 
personal conversation. 

In the memo I have quoted, the 
salesman didn’t “beg to state,” nor 
did he have “yours of the 12th at 
hand.” He covered his subject 
clearly and concisely because he 
had a matter of real interest in 
his mind which he wanted to con- 
vey to me. He didn’t simply an- 
swer a letter from the advertising 
department; he had something he 
really wanted to say to me. The 
way he said it indicates that he is 
helping us to get 100 per cent 
value out of our advertising 
doliars. 

This personal relationship must 
be established with every new man 
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who joins the sales force, and the 
contact must be maintained. It is 
customary when a new salesman 
joins our organization for him to 
spend several days at the plant. A 
large part of this time is consumed 
in the advertising department 
where he is thoroughly grounded 
in policies and plans and familiar- 
ized with advertising- material and 
literature. 


FRIENDLY CO-OPERATION 


In talking with the new man I 
try in every conceivable way to 
impress him with the fact that the 
advertising department is inter- 
ested in his sales problems and 
wants to help him. I try to make 
him understand that we can help 
him by applying special advertis- 
ing to individual problems. His 
mind cannot absorb all the details 
of advertising methods and pro- 
cedure, but he can readily grasp 
an earnest and sincere desire to 
help him succeed. If the adver- 
tising department can establish a 
sufficiently strong bond of personal 
friendship with the new man, he 
will leave the plant feeling that 
this desire to help must be a re- 
ciprocal arrangement. He will 
want to give the same help in 
making our advertising effective 
that the advertising department en- 
deavors to give him in making his 
selling effort effective. 

To keep alive the salesman’s in- 
terest in advertising, it is often 
necessary to give him a specific 
job to do. It was a request for in- 
formation about plans for a news- 
paper advertising campaign that 
prompted the little note at the be- 
ginning of this article. 

By keeping in personal touch 
with the progress of the various 
salesmen, ideas for co-operation 
suggest themselves. Often, these 
ideas are given to the salesman 
for his benefit in developing a 
single account, but invariably when 
a salesman employs advertising 
with good results in a single in- 
stance, he will proceed to use the 
same ideas with other accounts. 

It is easy to ‘apply an acid test 
for the purpose of determining the 
value of the advertising depart- 
ment’s contacts with the salesmen. 
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Nearly every salesman comes to 
the plant on special missions three 
or four times a year or oftener, 
and I know from the way a sales- 
man conducts himself during one 
of these visits just how effective 
our advertising contact with him 
has been. There are as many de- 
grees of interest in advertising as 
there are of temperature, and the 
salesman’s conduct at the plant 
shows as effectively as a_ ther- 
mometer registers temperature ex- 
actly how hot or cold he is on the 
subject of advertising. The fellow 
whose interest is warmed with en- 
thusiasm comes to my office to see 
me as if it were one of the most 
important things he has to do dur- 
ing his visit at the plant. He has 
interesting tales to tell about his 
use of advertising, or he wants to 
frame a campaign for some par- 
ticular customer whose sales might 
be stimulated. He has advertising 
ideas that he wants to discuss and 
his discussion of them discloses a 
great deal of serious thought and 
study. 

The visit of the salesman whose 
interest in advertising is cooled 
with indifference is clearly an ob- 
ligation. Obviously the advertising 
department’s contact with that man 
has been lacking in some respect, 
and we exert every ounce of 
energy to change his attitude. Gen- 
erally, a good start can be made 
by probing to find out what selling 
problem is uppermost in his mind, 
discussing that particular point en- 
tirely from the sales angle and 
finally telling him how some other 
salesman has used advertising to 
help solve a similar problem. 


A PERSONAL CALL-—-NOT A 
CONVENTION 


The salesman’s visit to the plant 
is not an individual sales conven- 
tion with a lecture on the tech- 
nique of advertising. It is as highly 
personal a get-together as we can 
make it. Even in our sales con- 
ventions we try to get away from 
cut-and-dried plans and to draw 
the man out through more per- 
sonal methods. 

Testing the advertising depart- 
ment’s contact with the salesmen 
is not the only benefit to be de- 
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rived from their visits to the plant. 
These visits afford .an opportunity 
to talk with them about future 
advertising plans—to get them 
thinking along the lines of the new 
advertising, yes, even feeling they 
are helping to mold the plan. I 
know that at least four of our 
salesmen believe themselves to be 
the originators of a practical win- 
dow display that we have used this 
year, and the reason can be traced 
directly to their visits to the plant. 

Last fall I had the idea for dis- 
play pretty well worked out. As 
each salesman came in, I asked 
him questions about displays which 
led right up to the plan I had in 
mind. “Don’t you think practical 
displays are more effective than 
others?” “Of course they are,” re- 
plies the salesman, and he tells 
me that people want to see the 
actual results which can be pro- 
duced with paint rather than to see 
the paint in the can or merely a 
pictured result. “You think, then, 
do you, that one of the best ways 
to display house paint is to show 
a clapboard frame with the paint 
right on the clapboards?” “By 
all means,” responds the salesman, 
and he goes on to describe just 
the sort of frame I have had in 
mind. That’s why four salesmen 
believe they helped me to originate 
our practical display plan and 
that’s why they are heartily sold 
on it and have made it the most 
successful advertising display we 
have ever used. 

The job of getting salesmen to 
help us make our advertising more 
effective cannot stop with the men 
in our own organization. Our prod- 
ucts are sold through wholesale 
distributors, and it is very impor- 
tant that we get the support of 
our distributors’ salesmen as well 
as our own. This is a more diffi- 
cult undertaking, but there are a 
number of methods which work 
well. The names and addresses 
of all of our distributors’ sales- 
men are on our mailing list and 
they receive regularly the direct- 
mail pieces which are being sent 
to their prospective customers and 
letters which acquaint them with 
our advertising plans. . 

Frequently, we have the entire 
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sales force of one or more of our 
distributors come to the plant for 
a regular sales meeting, These 
meetings afford an opportunity to 
establish a personal relationship 
with some of the men which makes 
it possible to work with them much 
as we do with our own salesmen. 
When it does not seem advisable 
to bring these distributors’ sales 
forces to the plant, we go to them 
and hold our sales and advertising 
meetings at their headquarters. 
Some distributors call their sales 
forces together every Saturday 
and at these meetings our sales- 
men have an opportunity to talk 
about our sales methods and ad- 
vertising. Where this practice is 
not followed, our salesmen insti- 
gate special meetings for distrib- 
utors’ salesmen and conduct these 
meetings themselves. Do they talk 
about our advertising at these 
meetings? Here is a memo I re- 
ceived from one of our salesmen 
following just such a meeting: 


ag. ©. & 

I have spent considerable time with 
each of E. W. G. Co.’s salesmen going 
over our merchandising plan and news- 

per ads. I went over our Paint and 

arnish Facts booklet with them at their 
meeting on Saturday and it was very 
well received. I told them how it would 
be distributed to the dealers they call 
on and how it ties up with our window 


display, etc. 
F. C. D. 


Nearly every mail brings evi- 
dence that our salesmen are get- 
ting the advertising across to the 
distributors’ salesmen with whom 
they work. Here is the type of 
evidence as it came from a sales- 
man of one of the wholesalers of 
our products: 


H 


». &. ae 

I sold the Blank Paint & Hardware 
Co. an assortment of Utilivar today as 
a result of following up your recent 


advertisement on same. He is pushing 

this varnish and doing very well. (The 

memo goes on from there to order ad- 

+ aes material featuring Utilivar 
arni: 


Such letters are things of joy 
and incidentally they offer a splen- 
did opportunity to encourage our 
own salesmen in their efforts to 
interest distributors’ salesmen in 
advertising. Not only did the 
writer of the letter from which I 
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have just quoted receive a cordial 
response, but our own salesman 
in that territory who co-operates 
with him also received a letter 
which gave him due credit for 
what had been accomplished. 

I have before me a memo from 
one of our salesmen in which he 
offers a splendid suggestion for a 
direct-mail campaign to a specia 
class of trade. This salesman has 
been especially successful with a 
particular class of trade, and he 
thinks that we could exploit his 
success in a direct-mail campaign 
in such a way as to enable the 
other members of our sales force 
to enjoy similar successes. What 
prompted the memo? There is 
nothing to which I can trace it but 
some personal correspondence ask- 
ing for criticism and suggestions. 

So it is with every effort to 
get the help of salesmen —re- 
sults come through close personal 
contact. 


By All 
Means Typewrite the 


Dictator’s Name 


A. Stern & Company 
Paris GARTERS 
CuHIcaco ~ 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Will you please advise us which pro- 
cedure, in your opinion is the better 
one: Should a signed letter like this 
one have the name of the dictator 
spelled out either in the lower left-hand 
corner or directly under the signature, 
or should the initials of the dictator 
only appear, as, for example, JMK-RL? 

A self-addressed stamped envelope is 
enclosed for your convenience, and 
needless to say we will appreciate the 
benefit of your opinion. 

Stern & Company 
Josepn M. Kraus, 
Advertising Manager. 


HE best answer to a question 
of this kind is the common- 
sense answer. To wit: A letter 
is written by an individual to con- 
vey a message to another individ- 
ual. It is necessary that a letter, 
when received, be deciphered 
quickly and accurately. Whatever 
will help toward that end should 
be turned to account. 
The letterhead faithfully repre- 
sents the company whose emissary 
it is. To carry through this effort 
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at quick identification it seems 
logical to let the name of the dic- 
tator be typewritten in full. The 
exact location of the dictator's 
name may be left to individual 
preference or the company’s stand- 
ard practice. 

With many large companies, only 
executives and the more important 
department heads sign letters with 
their own signatures in full be- 
neath the company name. Assist- 
ants and minor employees merely 
append their initials after the com- 
pany name. Moreover, in the case 
of executives who have letterheads 
specially imprinted with their names 
and titles at the top, the typewrit- 
ing of the individual’s name under 
or near his pen-signature is 
omitted. 

Even were there no other rea- 
son for the practice of spelling out 
the dictator’s name in typewriting, 
it is something to be highly com- 
mended in the interests of legibility. 
Confusion, lost time, misfiling, and 
ruffled dignity come from neglect- 
ing this simple expedient. It seems 
to be human nature to make one’s 
signature characteristic, impres- 
sive, difficult of imitation, dashy 
and not too legible. Typing it out 
in full solves the problem neatly, 
expeditiously and—yes, we are re- 
solved to say it—unanswerably.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Baltimore to Have City 


Advertising Bureau 

The Board of Estimate of the City 
of Baltimore, Md., has appropriated 
$20,000 in its 1927 budget to establish 
a_ publicity bureau. This bureau will 
direct the advertising of industrial and 
h’storical facts concerning the city to 
its visitors. For the most part, the 
advertising will take the form of out- 
door bulletins which will tell what 
ought to be known about Baltimore. 

In wens the appropriation, Mayor 
Howard Jackson, said: “Other 
cities, such as Richmond, have such 
bureaus and they have proved of great 
advantage in telling visitors about the 
merits of the cities. Baltimore has no 
agency of this kind and ought to have 
one.” 


California Canners Appoint 
Lord & Thomas and Logan 


The California Co-operative Canner- 
ies, Inc., San Francisco, has appointed 
Lord & Thomas and Logan as advertis- 
ing counsel. Plans are under way for 
a territorial campaign. 
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. . . 
Getting the lion’s share 
is easy if you go after business with the right kind of 

advertising in the right medium. 


In Philadelphia you can do it best through a single 
newspaper, and at one minimum cost. 


Over three million people work and live in the Phila- 
delphia~-Camden trading area—America’s third largest 
market. On the accepted U. S. Census basis of 4.5 
to a family, The Bulletin offers you the most com- 
plete coverage that can be obtained in this territory. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrat- 
ing in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Chening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 


Average daily net paid circu- The circulation of 
lation for thesix months ending The Bulletin is the 


September 30, 1926 largest in Philadel- 


535,096 frrccet in the 
copies a day United States. 


New York—247 Park Avenue (Park-Lexington Building) 

Chicago — Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 

Detroit —C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 321 Lafayette Boulevard 

San Francisco— Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market Street 








(Copyright 1926—Bulletin Company) 
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“Within three months the 


sale of this new loaf had 


EXCEEDED . 
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any loaf in the history 
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October 21, 1926 Section 

New York Evening Journal, Journal 
Columbus Circle, . For 


New York City. . 
here is 
Gentlemen: and m 


I believe you will be interested to know the results of the 
current advertising campaign for White Rose Bread we 
have been running in the New York market, an = Cll 
part of which has been the schedule we have with the 

New York Evening Journal. SE 


White Rose Bread was introduced in New York City in 
April of this year. Within three months the sale of this 
new loaf had exceeded the sales of any loaf in the history 
of our bakeries in this district. 

The full page color advertisements appearing in the 
Saturday Home Journal Section of the Evening Journal 
have been an important part of the White Rose campaign. 

While it is impossible to trace direct results, the very 

favorable comments we have received on these color pages 

is indicative that they have made a decided impression 

upon the newspaper readers in Greater New York. 


Cordially yours, 
(signed) ELMER L, CLINE, 
Director Sales Promotion, 
CONTINENTAL BAKING CO., INC. 
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ow “White Rose” Bread 


INCREASED SALES 


New York market through the 
NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 


“White Rose” Bread was intro- 
duced to the New York market in 
April of this year. From the start, 
their advertising campaign included 
DOMINANT COLOR PAGES in 
the Saturday Magazine Section of 
New York’s DOMINANT evening 
newspaper—the New York Evening 
Journal. 


and—“within three months 
the sale of this new loaf 
exceeded the sales of any 
loaf in the history of our 
bakeries in this district.” 


Increased sales results in one 
campaign after another proves the 
outstanding effectiveness of color 
pages in the Saturday Magazine 
Section of the New York Evening 
Journal. 

For quick sales and lots of them 
here is the strongest single influence 
and most powerful sales weapon 


that can be purchased in the New 
York Market. 


To “lift” your product above 
competition, to bring instantaneous 
response from dealers and con- 
sumers, to give full strength to 
your black and white schedule in- 
clude the added sales force of 
COLOR—in the Saturday Maga- 
zine Section of the New York 
Evening Journal. 


For 27 consecutive years the New 
York Evening Journal has had the 
largest evening home circulation in 
America. Merchants and manu- 
facturers invariably invest more 
money in the Evening Journal than 
in any other New York newspaper 
because the Evening Journal is 
purchased and read each day by 
nearly half of all the people who 
buy any New York Evening news- 
paper. 


CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 
SEPTEMBER 30th, 677,844 DAILY, NET PAID 


A daily gain of 42,039 over the same period last year. 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


America’s largest evening newspaper circulation 
. and at 3c a copy daily, 5c Saturday 


New York Ofice: 2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE, New York City 


Detroit Office 
General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Chicago Office 
913 Hearst Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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Substantiating Proof 


Of Detroit News Effectiveness 
As Detroit’s Radio Medium 
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Prints Over Twice As Much Ra- 
dio Show Advertising As Both 
Other Detroit Papers Together 


I*% the Annual Radio Show Number of The Detroit 
News, published Sunday, October 24, the effectiveness 
of the thorough coverage of The News and its acceptance 
as the radio medium of this territory was again substan- 
tiated. The News printed 43,106 lines of radio advertising 
in this one issue; the second medium printing 13,174 lines 
and the third, 6,482 lines. The News thus carried more 
than twice as much radio advertising as both other Detroit 
newspapers together. 


This signal achievement is not an isolated case but a 
continuation of the leadership of The News in this field of 
advertising from the beginning. The fact that The Detroit 
News pioneered radio broadcasting in America has been 
one factor in its leadership; the big factor, however, is 
The News’ coverage of practically every English-speaking 
home in its field. 


The Detroit News 


The HOME Newspaper 
360,000 Sunday Circulation; 320,000 Weekday Circulation 











Agents Discuss Problems of 
Interest to All Advertisers 


Annual Meeting of American Association of Advertising Agencies Char- 
acterized by Many Outstanding Events 


Washington Bureau 
of Prrnters’ INK 


ITH an address by the 
President of the United 
States on the subject of advertis- 
ing as its principal feature, the 
1926 annual convention of the 
American Association of Adver- 


President Coolidge’s address 
(printed in full, starting on page 
3 of this issue) was delivered at 
the dinner which marked the end 
of the open meetings, and the ap- 
proval of the convention was ex- 
pressed by the most enthusiastic 
and prolonged applause. It was 


OFFICERS OF THE AGENCY ASSOCIATION: (LEFT TO RIGHT) JAMES W. YOUNG, PRESIDENT; 
P ROY S. DURSTINE, RETIRING PRESIDENT; H. K. MCCANN, VICE-PRESIDENT, 
AND JAMES O'SHAUGHNESSY, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


tising Agencies was unusual for 
several reasons. It was attended 
by more than 150 representatives 
of ninety agencies—the largest at- 
tendance in the history of the 
organization—and was held on 
Wednesday and Thursday of last 
week in the Mayflower Hotel 
at Washington. It is the first 
convention of the association at 
which any sessions have been 
open to the public. The reports of 
oficers and committees showed 
that the progress for the year had 
broken all records, and the de- 
partment of research presetited an 
analysis and occupational classifi- 
cation of 381,000 subscribers of 
seventy-four magazines in twenty- 
nine cities and thirty rural towns, 
the magazines having a combined 
circulation of about 43,000,000. 


broadcast over a hook-up of fif- 
teen stations, and appears to have 
received as much attention from 
the newspapers of the country as a 
Presidential message to Congress. 
It drew forth much comment 
and remarks of appreciation from 
leaders of the industry. 

Roy S. Durstine, retiring presi- 
dent of the agency association and 
secretary -treasurer of Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., said that 
the address was of unusual value 
because it put into words of one 
syllable those principles which all 
good and successful advertisers 
have known were true. “The fact,” 
he added, “that the Presiderit has 
told the world that advertising is 
an economic force, and that good 
business will continue as long as 
the right kind of advertising is 


. 
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used, will be of incalculable bene- 
fit. The President's address. will 
give wide recognition to those 
principles which all successful ad- 
vertisers have demonstrated for 
themselves.” 

“The President's address is most 
important,” said Stanley Resor, 
president of the J. Walter Thomp-, 
son Company. “It gets before the’ 


© Henry Miller 
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When H. K. McCann, president 
of the H. K. McCann Company, 
was asked what he thought of the 
address, he replied: “It is so clear 
and complete that it speaks for 
itself.” 

Eugene McGuckin, of the Eu- 
gene McGuckin Company, declared 
the address to be the finest kind 
of an endorsement. from the high- 


THREE SPEAKERS AT LUNCHEON OF AGENCY ASSOCIATION: (LEFT TO RIGHT) MALCOLM 
MUIR, PRESIDENT, ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS; FRANK BRAUCHER, VICE-PRESIDENT, 
PERIODICAL PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION, AND S. E, THOMASON, FORMER PRESIDENT 
OF THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION 


people, interestingly and impres- 
sively, an active and essential fac- 
tor in the nation’s economic life. 
That is necessary if a continuation 
of our prosperity is to be assured.” 

Henry T. Ewald, president 
of the Campbell-Ewald Company, 
said: “Coming from the head au- 
thority of the land—the real head 
of American industry which the 
President is—it adds a stamp of 
Government approval to a profes- 
sion that has contributed in no 
small measure to the prosperity of 
this country because of the effi- 
ciency it has worked out in indus- 
try. By this I mean that efficiency 
can be obtained only by mass pro- 
duction, which in turn can only 
be obtained by mass selling. In my 
recent ,opportunity to observe in- 
dustrial conditions in Europe I 
was greatly impressed with _ the 
fact that the one outstanding ele- 
ment -lacking and limiting. their 
approach to our industrial . effi- 
ciency was mass selling—adver- 
tising.” 


est authority, and showed that the 
President had given a great deal of 
thought to the subject. “In plac- 
ing the proper facts before the 
business men of the country and 
the public, the address will dispel 
many of the harmful misconcep- 
tions and fallacies regarding ad- 
vertising.” 

James O'Shaughnessy, executive 
secretary of the association, said: 
“The address was the most con- 
structive message to American 
business and the most substantial 
contribution to that understanding 
which is necessary to our prosper- 
ity that has. been delivered by a 
President in recent times.” .. 

John Benson, of Benson. & 
Gamble, expressed ‘both surprise 
and. gratification at the President's 
accurate appreciation of thé values 
involved. “Nothing ‘else,” he said, 

“could beso valuable as the de- 
livery to the public of the truth 
regarding advertising in’ such im- 
pressive fashion.” 

The luncheon meeting on Wednes- 
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fo 57 years The Indianapolis News has been 
Indiana’s largest and most powerful advertising 
medium (carrying this year the third largest 6-day 
evening national volume in America)—because it 
has always been Indiana’s greatest newspaper. 
Advertising dominance, towering above the field, 
has been won by outstanding merit as a newspaper. 
That’s building soundly ! 


e 


The Endisnapelie News is by invitation exclusive 
ber The 100,000 Group of 
American Cities 





The Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Director 
New York Chicago 
DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
110 East 42nd St. The Tower Building 
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dav was devoted to discussions by 
representatives of the publishing 
industry. The speakers were S. E. 
Thomason, of the Chicago Tribune 
and former president of the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association; Frank Braucher, of 
the Crowell Publishing Company 
and vice-president of the Periodi- 
cal Publishers Aé&sociation; and 
Malcolm Muir, of the McGraw- 
Hill Company and president. of the 
Associated Business Papers. St. 
Elmo Massengale, secretary of the 
association, presided as_ toast- 
master. 

Mr. Thomason expressed deep 
appreciation for the opportunity to 
address his best customers, eat de- 
lectable food provided at their ex- 
pense, smoke their Coronas, and 
talk to them with the assurance 
of no interruptions, no hisses, and 
no cool glances toward the door. 
He then paid his respects to the 
Federal Trade Commission and the 
attempt of that organization to in- 
dict the publishing industry, and 
continued : 

“There is a man here in Wash- 
ington who has occupied his time 
in more profitable enterprises than 
some of the authorities we know. 
While they have been trying to 
push over the structure of estab- 
lished and _ successful business 
methods, the Secretary of Com- 
merce has been quietly and effi- 
ciently making a study to bring 
about better marketing methods, 
to reduce the cost of getting the 
manufactured product from the 
manufacturer to the consumer. 
You and we in the publishing busi- 
ness are vitally concerned with that 
problem. And, as I see it, it is 
only through organizations such as 
yours, and such as ours of the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, that progress can be 
made in these broader purposes of 
our industry.” 


URGES SUPPORT OF NEWSPAPER 
PROGRAM 


He then discussed the program 
of the Newspaper Association’s 
department of mechanical research 
which is intended to eliminate an- 
tiquated methods in newspaper 
photo-engraving, stereotyping and 
presswork. “The result is going 
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to be a saving in effort on your 
part, and every saving and effort 
is a movement in the direction of 
lower marketing costs. I hope 
that this movement on the part of 
the newspapers is going to have 
your complete co-operation and 
support.” 

Another need emphasized by the 
speaker involved the standardiza- 
tion of newspaper advertising sta- 
tistics. He pointed out the great 
variation between methods em- 
ployed in different cities, and ex- 
pressed the view that much time 
and money could be saved and 
more accurate results produced by 
study and co-operation. “The fact 
remains,” he said, “that the ulti- 
mate good of your business and 
ours is accomplished when we co- 
operate to make our work easier 
and more honest. And every step 
in this direction reduces the ulti- 
mate cost of marketing borne by 
the consumer.” 

At the morning meeting, H. H. 
Charles, of the Charles Advertising 
Service, declared that American 
industry has overlooked the enor- 
mous possibilities of the farm 
field. He said that less than one- 
fourth of all the money spent in 
advertising last year was used to 
appeal directly to the rural popu- 
lation. He pointed out that the 
members of the Association handle 
80 per cent of the national adver- 
tising in the United States, and 
continued : 

“You have sold the city and have 
almost forgotten the farm. The 
farm population in 1925 was more 
than 31,000,000. You have over- 
looked the buying capacity of about 
42 per cent of our total popula- 
tion. You have made no effort, 
or only partial effort, to secure 
some of the annual agricultural 
wealth amounting to nearly $13,- 
000,000,000 for 1925. You have ex- 
pended only one dollar a year per 
capita to reach the farmer and 
nearly $10 a year per capita to 
reach the city dweller.” 

Roy S. Durstine presided over 
the morning session, and other 
speakers were L. Triffit, of 
Brooke, Smith & French, Inc. 
Detroit; Henry T. Ewald, of the 
Campbell-Ewald Company, De- 
troit; and Newcomb Cleveland, of 
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9 DECORATORS IN 10 
read “House & Garden 


A RECENT survey of the leading 
interior decorators (copy on request) 
indicates that House & Garden has 
a reader-following totalling 88.6%. 


It presents a monthly panorama of 
the newest and best treatment of in- 
teriors. The decorators themselves 
find it their most useful authority 
and guide. 


That is why advertisers of high-grade 
furniture and decorative materials 
find House & Garden the most direct 
route to the decorating trade—their 
most logical customers. 


House & Garden is at once the out- 
standing trade paper and the out- 
standing consumer medium of the 
decorating trade. 


HOUSE & GARDEN 


19 West 44th Street New York City 
One of the Condé Nast Group 


All Members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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You have been reading about Business Boston—made up 
of 40 separate towns. Newton and Cambridge and 
Brookline and other towns have been offered as examples 
of the fact that Business Boston has tremendous adver- 
tising possibilities. Below is given a list of the towns 
embracing Business Boston, with their populations. 


Population 


WELLESLEY 
CAMBRIDGE 
MEDFORD 
WINTHROP 
BRAINTREE 


ARLINGTON 
WALTHAM 
REVERE 
WATERTOWN 
QUINCY 
MALDEN 
EVERETT 
SOMERVILLE 
CHELSEA 
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B oston is the 


The census Boston is not the advertisers’ Boston—not 
Business Boston. 

Business Boston includes all that rich, populous territory 
which surrounds the old Boston but which is yet within 
half an hour’s ride—fifteen miles—from the center of the 
city. This is the Boston which is taken into account by the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations in computing city circulation 
of the Boston newspapers. This area, which contains a 
population of nearly two millions, is also the Chamber of 
Commerce Boston. 

Business Boston contains more people per square mile 
than any other city in the country, New York excepted. 

Think of Boston in that way—as Business Boston. The 
fourth richest market in this country! 

And make your advertising appropriation accordingly. 


But consider this unique division 


The Boston market is unique in this respect: It is a divided 
market. The people of Boston separate into two great popula- 
tion groups, divided on lines of sentiment, tradition and origin. 
They think differently, feel differently, and read different news- 
papers. So marked is this population division that no single 
newspaper can, with success, appeal to both groups. 

To sell both these great population groups, you must use at 
least two newspapers, and one of these must be the Boston Herald- 
Traveler. For the more important of these population groups is 
covered by the Herald-Traveler only. The other three major 
Boston newspapers all appeal to the other population group. 

Let us tell you more about this peculiar Boston situation. 
Write today for our booklet “Business Boston.” You'll find it 
full of surprising and important information. A request under 
your business letterhead will bring it promptly. 


BOSTON HERALD- TRAVELER 








Advertising representative : 5 . Wie For five years the Herald- 
George A. MeDevitt Co.. 4 I a 6CTraveler has been first in Na- 
: tional Advertising, including all 


914 Peoples Gas Bideg., Sarr 


Chicage, Ill. 
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2,500,000 New 
Prospects Each Year! 


That is the number of newly- 
born children arriving each year 
in these United States. In an 
incredibly short time these young- 
sters are exerting a real influence 
on the home buying. 


We have successfully developed 
a form of appeal to the family 
through the interest of the child. 
This is through the medium of 
a merchandising story in clever 
rhyming, handsomely illustrated 
in bright colors. 


There are now available samples 
of these stories, in booklet form, 
and your inquiry is welcomed. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


Sales Promotion Campaigns 
to Dealer and Consumer 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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te Company, Inc., New 
York. 

Mr. Ewald read ‘to the meeting 
a report from Printers’ INK of 
October 21 of remarks by James 
O'Shaughnessy, on the question 
of the abolition of the cash dis- 
count by publications. Mr. Ewald 
agreed with all that Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy had said and then pointed 
out that the abolition of cash dis- 
counts by publications would im- 
pair the credit stability of the 
entire advertising structure  be- 
cause it would make advertisers 
lax and because it would. tempt 
many persons to endeavor to start 
advertising agency businesses on a 
credit basis. 

The afternoon meeting, also pre- 
sided over by Mr. Durstine, in- 
cluded an address by John Benson 
on “Conducting an Advertising 
Agency Business with Profit,” and 
a presentation of the work of the 
research department of the Asso- 
ciation. The major portion of Mr. 
Benson’s address will be found in 
Printers’ INK of October 28. 
Stanley Resor, in introducing Dr. 
Daniel Starch, director of re- 
search, said that the task of 
business research is to show what 
the facts are, to pick out the truth 
from the many pieces of conflict- 
ing evidence, and to formulate the 
facts in usable form. “The use of 
the material is a matter for indi- 
vidual skill. The facts ought to 
be common property. Research is 
merely the process of ascertaining 
facts by careful and open-minded 
observation.” 

He then explained that the sur- 
vey had been the work of two 
years, and was conducted at large 
expense by the Association in an 
effort to determine more accu- 
rately and scientifically the markets 
reached by the most important 
magazines. To those who ex- 
pected a bombshell of revelation 
he remarked that the survey would 
not explode any established stand- 
ards and that it was an advance 
along conventional lines. 

Dr. Starch introduced his pres- 
entation of the survey by comment- 
ing on the studies which publish- 
ers have been making for years 
to indicate the quality of their 
subscribers and readers. “But the 
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difficulty,” he said, “has been that 
each publisher has made studies 
according to his own methods, 
which, consequently, have not been 
comparable with those made by 
other publications. There was, 
therefore, a distinct need for reli- 
able methods applied in uniform 
manner to all publications. 

“The chief problem on which the 
research department has been en- 
gaged since its inception in Decem- 
ber, 1924, may be broadly referred 
to as a study of the quality of 
magazine circulation. Some have 
suggested that quality is measured 
by the subscription price of a mag- 
azine, by its literary or editorial 
content, by the economic status of 
its readers or by the race, religion 
or occupation of its readers. 

“All of those criteria have some 
value and, in a certain sense, indi- 
cate quality. However, for the 
purpose of this investigation, it 
was necessary to describe the prob- 
lem specifically. Instead of using 
the general term ‘quality’ we have 
defined our survey as an analysis 
of the occupations and incomes of 
the subscribers and buyers of 
magazines,” 

Unfortunately, the facts and fig- 
ures presented by Dr. Starch can- 
not be published at this time. In 
the opinion of the research com- 
mittee, the survey will not to any 
marked degree, change many con- 
ceptions regarding magazine circu- 
lation formed through observation, 
experience and study, but will 
serve the purpose of putting solid 
rock beneath the feet of the adver- 
tiser, which will enable him to face 
the difficult problem of the choice 
of media with more understanding 
and assurance. And the commit- 
tee emphasized the fact that the 
survey was made possible by the 
co-operation of the magazine pub- 
lishers. 

At the Presidential dinner, James 
W. Young presided and, following 
the President, B. Kirk Rankin, of 
the Southern Agriculturist, ‘and 
ex-president of the Agricultural 
Publishers Association, made a 
strong appeal for a more wide- 
spread consideration of the agri- 
cultural field, particularly in the 
South. 

“The situation in the South,” he 
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said, “brings the subject to the 
front of the page, and from a 
reading of the newspapers some 
erroneous conclusions are likely to 
be reached. I would not minimize 
conditions, but we have seen worse. 
Let me remind you that in 1914 
cotton sold as low as six cents 
a pound, and that one year later 
it sold at twelve cents. Conditions: 
are never the same in any two 
periods, but a low price is sure 
to stimulate the textile industry 
and to increase European con- 
sumption. 

“A cheering factor is that world 
consumption of cotton during the 
past year was 20 per cent above 
pre-war averages. And this in the 
very face of the universal adoption 
of the short skirt, which has not 
only curtailed the use of cotton at 
least 65 per cent in the skirt itself, 
but has also brought cotton’s great- 
est competitor, silk, before the pub- 
lic in the most compelling form of 
advertising known to man. 

“Cotton can go lower and still 
bring more than a billion dollars 
to Southern farmers, and much al- 
ready had been marketed when the 
price-break came. But I think the 
most important fact for your con- 
sideration is the production of 
other crops. With the big produc- 
tion of cotton has come an in- 
creased production of every other 
important crop at prices as high as 
elsewhere, totaling in value three 
times the present value of the cot- 
ton crop, or over $3,000,000,000. 

“You don’t hear of record wheat 
yields, and a corn crop 25 per cent 
larger than last year’s. But re- 
member that corn is more than 
fodder in the South—it is food.” 

The speaker then emphasized the 
cheerful feature of the situation as 
the manner in which the bankers 
are co-operating to finance the 
surplus cotton crop and to curtail 
future production. In this attempt, 
he explained, the effort will be to 
finance only such farmers as will 
agree to a curtailment program, 
and he called upon the agencies 
to study the problems involved 
and to lend their support to a 
movement which is designed to in- 
crease the purchasing power of 40 
per cent of their customers. “The 
men in this room could solve this 
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problem of agricultural surpluses 
of all kinds, if you would organize 
to show American industries—your 
clients—that they should take a 
leading part in promoting agricul- 
tural co-operation. This should be 
done on the purely business ground 
that it means more customers for 
your clients. Farmers cannot handle 
the case alone, nor can the Gov- 
ernment; but they; with the help 
of the banking and business inter- 
ests of the country, can do it and 
do it quickly, too.” 

The next speaker was S. N. 
Holliday, the personal represen- 
tative of Kerwin H. Fulton, 
president of the General Outdoor 
Advertising Company, who was 
scheduled to speak, but who found 
it impossible to attend. Mr. Holli- 
day spoke interestingly on the 
progress made by the outdoor ad- 
vertising interests in carrying out 
the program of standardization 
adopted a year ago. He was fol- 
lowed by Edward T. Hall, vice- 
president in charge of advertising 
of the Ralston Purina Company, 
and president of the Association 
of National Advertisers. 


THE DANGER IN WASTE 


In this address, Mr. Hall dealt 
with the subject of “Waste in Ad- 
vertising,” as seen from the stand- 
point of a buyer of advertising. 
He cautioned his audience to re- 
member always that if advertising 
became too expensive, then adver- 
tisers would stop buying it. He 
complimented all engaged in the 
business of advertising on their 
spirit of co-operation in undertak- 
ing to solve common problems and 
suggested that this spirit of co- 
operation be upheld and fostered. 

On the last day of the conven- 
tion, the matter of the Federal 
Trade Commission was discussed 
from the viewpoint of the agen- 
cies and from the side of the 
newspapers. A report on this dis 
cussion will be found elsewhere in 
this issue of Printers’ INK under 
the heading “Agents Look for 
Dismissal of Trade Commission 
Complaint.” 

Addresses were also made by 
T. E. Moser, of Moser & Cotins, 
Utica, N. Y., on “Agency Solici- 
tation from the Standpoint of the 
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66 Pages! 


The Chicago Evening 
American on October 
29th published a 66- 
page newspaper — the 
largest regular daily 
issue ever published by 
a Chicago paper. 


This record-breaking 


issue is an eloquent 
tribute to the pulling 
power of the largest 
evening paper circula- 
tion in Chicago and 
the third largest even- 
ing paper circulation 
in America. 
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Smaller Agency”; by S. W. Page, 
of the George Batten Company, 
New York, on “Agency Solicitation 
as Viewed by the Larger Agency” ; 
by Earnest Elmo Calkins, of 
Calkins & Holden, New York, on 
“Trends, 7 and Fancies in 
Copy = -4 4 Charles W. Hoyt, 

Hoyt Company, 
ew Ya You, on “Shall the Ad- 
vertising Agencies’ Corporation 
Handle Export Advertising?” Re- 
ports were presented by James W. 
Young, of J. Walter Thompson 
Company, Chicago, vice-president 
of the Association, and by H. K. 
McCann, treasurer. 

The officers elected for 1926- 
1927 are: James W. Young, of 
J. Walter Thompson Company, 
President; H. K. McCann, The 
H. K. McCann Company, vice- 
resident; Richard S. Humphrey, 
. B. Humphrey Company, secre- 
tary; and E. DeWitt Hill, The 

McCann Company, trea- 


of the Executive 
Board elected for the one a 
term are: Resor, 


~ any 
Walter Thompson Company; 


Merle Sidener, Sidener, van 
Riper & — Inc. For the two- 
year term: rbert x orp 


Gardner Adverti 
H. T. eid Canta Keald wald 


Company. For the three-year term: 
R. S. Simpers, Mc -Simpers 
Organization; and Roy S. Durs- 
—y Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
nc. 

The members representing coun- 
cils for the year are: Robert Tins- 
man, Federal Advertising Agency ; 
A. King Aijitkin, The Aijtkin- 
Kynett Company ; A. E. Greenleaf, 
The Greenleaf Company; E. D. 
Mason, The Albert P. Hill Com- 
pany; and Shelley FE. Tracy, 
Southwestern Advertising Com- 


pany. 


Studebaker Reports Profit 


The Studebaker Corporation, South 
Bend, Ind., reports a net profit, after 
charges, of $11,804,125 for the nine 

ssouthe ended September 30, 1926, 
against $is, 157,226 for the correspond. 
ing period last year. For the third 
quarter of this year the net profit was 
$3,068,264, compared with #4 706,940 
in’ the and 035, 177 
in the third quarter of 1925. 
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Rowe Stewart, President, 
“Philadelphia Record” 


Rowe Stewart, who for some time has 
been .vice-president of the Record Pub. 
lishing ompany, Philadelphia, pub- 
lisher of the Record, on November | 
was elected president. by the board of 
directors. 

Other officers elected were: 
P. Welch, vice- goeeitonts Henry J. 
Rebman, secretary; W. H. Morrow, 
pn meg ok Ns wr F. Ferguson, editor, 
and ~— B. a ae associate 
editor. H. H. Neville continues as 
advertising manager. 


Chattanooga Accounts for 


Nelson Chesman Agency 
The Hite Manufacturing Company, 
automotive specialties, and the Ameri- 
can Cement Paint Company, maker of 
Zemcolite, both of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
have placed their advertising accounts 
wih the Chattanooga of Nelson 


Thomas 





Cc 
Automotive trade publications, especi- 
ally in the Southern territory, will be 
used by the first account. For the latter 
account architectural and building ma 
terial publications are being used. 


New York “Evening Graphic” 


Augments Staff 
Fred W. Lohr, manager of the ad 
vertising division of the food depart- 
ment of the New York Commercial 
for nearly five years, has joined the ad- 
vertising department of the New York 
Bening, rat Coed ic. 
gscope, for three years 
wit the Noe York Daily News, and 
W. R. Winters, formerly with the New 
York American, have also joined the 
New York Evening Graphic. 


M. J. Norton, General Sales 
Manager, Borden Company 


M. J. Norton, vice-president in charge 
of sales of the Carnation Milk Products 
Company, Oconomowoc, Wis., has re 
signed to become general sales manager 
of The Borden Company, New York, 
condensed milk, malted milk, etc. He 
will succeed Arthur H. Deute whose 
resignation was reported last week. 


H. L. Huson Joins Barron G. 
Collier 


Horace L. sae, recentl iy advertis- 
ing manager of The Pennzoil Company, 
Oil City, Pa. has joined the Cincin- 
nati office of Barron G. Collier, Inc., 
as an account executive. 


Van Ess Account to Lord & 


Thomas and Logan 
The Van Ess Laboratories, Inc., 
Chicago, Van Ess scalp massage and 
Cleero shampoo, has placed its adver- 
tising account with Lord & Thomas and 
Logan. 
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MORE PEOPLE 
PAY MORE 
MONEY FOR 
TRUE STORY 
AT THE NEWS- 
STANDS THAN 


if 
i 
fi 
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OTHER MAG. 


FOR ANY ) 
AZINE IN THE 
WORLD. 











Pomp and CIRCUMSTANCES 


ter of the Cleveland sleeper 
flashed his ivories apprecia- 

tively at the greenback in his palm. 
“Tell it to Madame Jeannette,” 
waved the advertising man. Jaunt- 
ily, he swung his cane officeward. 
In his head rang the incidents of 
the Pompeian conference . . . the 
record results of the previous year’s 
advertising expenditure . . the 
analyzation of reasons . the 
discussion of this, immense new 
market that he, himself, had been 
instrumental in discovering. . . . 
Shortly afterwards his office pre- 
pared this statement to be issued 
by the Pompeian Laboratories of 
Cleveland: “In our million dollar 
campaign for 1926, more advertis- 
ing space will be used in True 
Story than in any other magazine.” 
One advertiser after another has 
been amazed to discover the exist- 


rue Stor 


the NEW market 


"Ter of th SAH!” The por- 
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ence of these 2,000,000 men and 
women whom he had not been 
reaching through his regular maga- 
zine list. 2,000,000 eating, dressing, 
buying men and women, who read 
no other national magazines. 
(“True Story’s sincere SIMPLI- 
CITY has succeeded where Vic- 
torian sophisticated complexity has 
always failed.”) 2,000,000 prosper- 
ous American families who, in True 


Story are meeting magazine adver- - 


tisers for the first time in their lives. 
Any . advertiser looks upon the dis- 
covery of a new market like the receipt 
of an unexpected check from home. But 
when that new market is 2,000,000 fami- 
lies strong—as large as another 
city-in-the-world—his jumping sales curve 
will make him look upon it as the most 
—— single item in his advertising 
‘ort. 


Have you seen the current issue of this 
new-day magazine that is bought at the 
newsstands by more people than any 
other magazine in the world? Write for 
it without obligation. 


1926 Broadway, New York City 


Nk 





wm 
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TEN YEARSAGo— There were but twokindsof circulation: 
—(1) mass and (2) class, The (NNER CIRCLE was an indefi- 
nite part of class circulation as indicated by the dotted line. 


Inner 


2 ‘Giuels 


Topay — There are three kinds of circulation:—(1) mass, 
(2) class now Pom aged by mass, and (3) the INNER 
CIRCLE, now definitely separate—the centre of influence. 


HARPER’S BAZAR dominates the Inner 
Circle because it is edited to reflect the life 
and tastes of this social leadership group. 


Here is concentrated the most influential 
purchasing power. 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


1190 West 40th St = New York 
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we hope 

that our sales 
representatives have 
the courage 

to reject schedules 
by which 
advertisers expect 
to cover 

the Greater Detroit 
Area through use of the 
Detroit Times 
alone— 

no single newspaper 
can do that 

job in a field of 

a million 

and a half people. 








What Should the Weekly Sales 
Bulletin Contain? 


Some Pointers Based on the Experiences of a Company with a Force of 
Thirty Salesmen 


By Galen Snow 


Manager, Sales Promotion Department, Greenfield Tap and Die Corporation 


HAT should the weekly 

letter to the sales force con- 
tain? To begin with, it may not be 
weekly. Next, most of us can 
more easily say what should not 
go into it than list what it should 
contain. And finally, so much de- 
pends upon the type, size and char- 
acter of the individual sales organ- 
ization that one’s meat may be 
another’s poison. 

Our sales organization is fairly 
typical, consisting of about thirty 
men who cover the entire United 
States. General sales conventions 


are held very infrequently and we 
have to depend largely on the 
written word in handling our men. 
Since our present plan was insti- 
tuted some four or five years ago, 


we have seen our sales letters grow 
in value until they are a very im- 
portant and satisfactory part of 
our sales machinery, sufficiently so 
that an outline of how we handle 
them may be of some general 
interest. 

When the “pep-’em-up” school 
of sales management was in the 
ascendant, the sales letters of al- 
most all organizations broke out 
like smallpox with “pep” messages. 
This was all right while it was 
novel, but there are still a surpris- 
ingly large number of sales man- 
agers who do not realize that “pep” 
letters are an old and very stale 
story to most of their men. We 
dropped them entirely over three 
years ago, with an immediate gain 
in prestige for our letters. 

I have also noticed that the sales 
letter is usually the mainstay of 
the school of sales management 
which believes that salesmen can 
be classified, dissected and analyzed 
in somewhat the same manner as 
an entomological specimen. Sales- 
men are not bugs, at least not that 
kind. The sales manager who tries 
to classify them and handle them 


as he would a battery of type- 
writers or fleet of automobiles may 
be able to produce all sorts of de- 
tailed records showing just what 
his salesmen are accomplishing, but 
a bit of study soon shows that 
even more interesting figures, if 
available, would be a set showing 
a comparison between what they 
do accomplish and what they might 
accomplish if they were treated as 
human beings. 

Sales letters should not—must 
not—take the place of the personal 
contact which must be made man 
to man and can best be maintained 
by means of personal letters. It 
is surprising that there should be 
so many salesmen who do not read 
their sales bulletins at all, or if 
they do read them, simply glance 
at the headlines. Or is it so sur- 
prising? Delving into old files of 
sales letters is very enlightening— 
one realizes just how much matter 
is nothing but the dullest sort of 
reading. 


REASON FOR POOR MATERIAL 


The average sales bulletin has 
one thing in common with most 
house magazines; it usually con- 
tains a definite number of pages 
which have to be filled with copy 
by hook or crook. The sales man- 
ager, the advertising manager, 
assistant sales manager, or who- 
ever is entrusted with the task of 
making up the weekly message, 
usually has a sneaking feeling that 
unless he can put together a cer- 
tain number of pages somebody 
higher up will suspect him of loaf- 
ing on his job. As a result, some 
poor devil in a small town about 
a thousand miles away is pre- 
sented with a lot of stuff which 
runs the gamut from the arrival 
of a new baby in Paul Jones’ fam- 
ily (Jones being a new salesman 
on the Pacific Coast who has never 
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even been East to the factory and 
has not by any chance met any of 
the salesmen) to the suggestion 
that everybody cash in on the 
Christmas demand. 

This last can almost always be 
counted on regardless of whether 
the line manufactured is novelty 
jewelry or machine tools. For 
some unknown reason we expect’ 
customers to be in an expansive 
mood around December 1, 
somebody in the organization is 
always sure that sales will be 
greatly stimulated by wrapping the 
product in a holly wreath. 

Six years’ efforts to convey the 
wishes of the management to the 
representatives in the field have 
given me a few decided ideas on 
the proper make-up of a successful 
sales bulletin. First: It should be 
entirely free from pep stuff and 
inspirational articles. Second: It 
should be authoritative. Finally: 
It should be published at regular 
intervals, though successive issues 
may be, perhaps should be, of 
varying length. 

Avoid too much general or news- 
paper stuff in your sales bulletin. 
Most salesmen receive far more 
instructions from their home offices 
than there is any hope of their 
carrying out, and for every actual 
order which is issued to them, they 
receive about ten pieces of advice, 
usually so general in character as 
to be of little value. Even when 
intended to be personal, such advice 
is usually offered by someone only 
faintly familiar with the salesman’s 
individual troubles and problems. 
The sales manager who _inter- 
sperses his messages to his men 
with a lot of information that is 
too general is distracting attention 
from the really important contents 
of his bulletin, and diminishing the 
value of his whole publication in 
his salesmen’s eyes. Our bulletins 
have been most successful since we 
began severely to limit the con- 
tents. 

Stick to facts. It isn’t a bad 
rule to read every item over and 
then ask yourself whether it is of 
sufficient importance to be a part 
of your sales manual. If it is, put 
it in; if not, put it in the waste 
basket. 

I have already said that we con- 
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sider it inadvisable to include in 
our sales bulletin any personalities 
regarding the salesmen, such as 
the approaching marriage of Bill 
Brown, or the fact that Tom Smith 
has moved into a new house on 
Myrtle Avenue. When our gen 
eral sales conventions are held, it 
often happens that even the older 
members of the sales force are 
acquainted with only a few of their 
compeers, and I believe an exag- 
gerated importance is attached to 
the value of such personal notes in 
building up an esprit de corps. 
This will be found doubly true 
where the type of the product or 
its market makes sales contests 
inadvisable, 


INSPIRATIONAL ARTICLES TABU 


_ We also try to keep all inspira- 
tional articles out of our bulletin. 
Inspirational matter going to a 
crowd of men scattered from 
Maine to California must neces- 
sarily be very general in scope, 
and it is usually so general that it 
has insufficient particular appeal to 
any one man to be of much help 
to him in his individual problems. 

Above all, give your bulletin 
authority. If the credit department 
has a new policy regarding certain 
kinds of accounts, announce it in 
the bulletin. If the factory is to 
change a model, announce it in the 
bulletin. Keep the tone of your 
bulletin businesslike. I have found 
that this is the easiest and most 
satisfactory way to get the bulletin 
read and remembered, particularly 
as we accept no excuses for fail- 
ure to carry out instructions issued 
in this manner. Our men recog- 
nize this so well that it is not at 
all unusual to receive telegrams 
for extra copies when the exigen- 
cies of the mails prevent its reach- 
ing the men on the road on the 
appointed day. 

It may be worth while to add 
here that we distribute our bulletin 
not only to our salesmen but to the 
heads of various departments in the 
home office, and edit it accordingly. 
We have saved ourselves consider- 
able trouble by having everyone in 
the home organization thoroughly 
understand that our sales bulletin 
is not merely a personal matter be- 
tween the sales manager and his 
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NEW YORK 


Breaking Records 
in 
The Evening Field 


N Monday, November Ist, THE 

EVENING WORLD carried 273 columns 
of advertising—the largest volume it has 
ever printed in a single issue. The best 
previous record was 269% columns, printed 
two weeks ago, so that this growth repre- 
sents a consistent performance. 


During the first nine months of this year 
THE EVENING WORLD has gained 919,302 
lines of advertising. Of this increase, 
632,906 lines represented Dry Goods 
lineage—an expression of confidence on 
the part of the city’s great merchants. 


In fact, THE EVENING WORLD’S increase 
in Dry Goods advertising—amounting to 
20% over the corresponding period last 
year—was more than double the increase 
of The Sun, the only other evening paper 
to gain in this classification. 


PULITZER BUILDING 
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men, but represents as well the 
desires of the management in con- 
nection with all matters relating 
to sales. 

Our sales bulletin goes to the 
heads of all departments in our 
home organization, such as our 
advertising department, order edit- 
ing department, service department, 
claims department, office manager, 
treasurer, general superintendent, 
factory superintendents, purchasing 
department, shipping room, etc. 
We expect the heads of these de- 
partments to see that people under 
them whose work is affected by any 
instructions issued are promptly in- 
formed of actual or contemplated 
changes. By having it thoroughly 
understood that sales bulletins are 
authoritative and the only way 
some instructions are issued, it is 
necessary for the heads of depart- 
ments to read the bulletin and. note 
any information which may affect 
the conduct of their departments. 
We accept no excuses for failure 
to carry out instructions which 
have been issued in this manner, 
and although we had considerable 
trouble when we first attempted 
this, we have none at all now. In 
fact, we find that the co-ordinated 
effort of different departments is 
secured in a much simpler manner 
than ever before. 

Another thing, don’t solicit con- 
tributions from either your sales- 
men or members of your home 
office force. You will find that 
about 80 per cent of such contribu- 
tions have to be severely blue pen- 
ciled and in some cases, even when 
thoroughly edited, are still unus- 
able. A contributor whose article 
has been refused is disgruntled and 
in some cases doesn’t get over it 
for months. Contributions also 
tend to destroy the official charac- 
ters of the bulletin and to our mind 
have the same effect as the pep and 
inspirational articles. 

inally, we believe in regularity. 
Don’t let anything interfere with 
getting out your bulletin on the 
dot. Its value quickly depreciates 
when it fails to arrive on the ex- 
ted day. Salesmen get the 


bit of not expecting it, and con- - 


sequently do not give it the atten- 
tion it should receive. It has been 
our experience that regularity is 
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of more importance than uniform 
length. Our bulletin may vary in 
length from a half page to a dozen 
pages and may contain anywhere 
from one to a dozen articles, de- 
pending entirely on what we have 
to tell the men during that particu- 
lar week. In other words, if we 
have only sufficient data to war- 
rant a three-line paragraph, that’s 
all we write, and we don’t compose 
a lot of bunk in order to have a 
sizable and impressive issue. It 
doesn’t pay. 

By following these general rules 
we have built up a bulletin that is 
“taken home at night and read 
from cover to cover.” But it 
hasn’t replaced the personal con- 
tact that should exist between the 
salesman and his home office—nor 
is it intended to. I think that is 
the rock on which lots of other- 
wise good salesmen’s literature 
founders. In place of fostering, 
they repel a more friendly feeling 
and more intimate contact. 

It is our custom to have all our 
men visit the home office at least 
once a year (though not in a gen- 
eral conference) and at that time 
particular efforts are made to es- 
tablish the friendly relationship 
upon the existence of which de 
pends so much of each salesman’s 
success as a real representative o/ 
his house. These contacts are 
maintained and encouraged through 
the year by means of personal 
letters. We also find it much 
better to guide and direct our men 
in this fashion rather than through 
the formal bulletin, particularly as 
most salesmen’s problems are more 
or less individual. 


Magazine Campaign for 


Handwoven Products 
The Means Weave Shop, Lowell, 
Mass., has appointed the Wells Adver 
tising Agency, Boston, to direct its ad 
vertising account. Magazines will be 
used to advertise the handwoven prod 
ucts of this company. 


American Chicle Profits Gain 


The American Chicle Company, Long 
Island City, N. Y., manufacturer of 
Chiclets, Adams and other chewing 
gums, soporte a net profit, after charges, 
of $965,075 for the first nine months 

r. This com with 
or the corresponding period 


0 is 
$919,360 
of 1925. 
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What 


about 


that other 60%? 


OUISIANA’S popula- 
tion is 60% rural— 
and to this 60% come the 
profits of an annual lum- 
ber production of 3,000,- 
000,000 feet, the largest 
sulphur mines in the 
world, the largest rock 
salt deposit on the West- 
ern Hemisphere, the prof- 
its from 28,000,000 acres of 
tillable land, including a 
cotton crop worth around 
$45,000,000 annually, a 
sugar cane crop that 
produces 4,000,000 gallons 
of cane syrup, a $5,000,000 
strawberry crop, a $20,- 
000,000 rice crop—in fact, 
Louisiana leads all other 
states in the per acre 
value of farm products. 


12 trunk line railroads 
terminate in the state, and 
there are more miles of 
surfaced highways in 
Louisiana than railroad 
mileage. 

Louisiana’s 


bank re- 


sources total more than 
$500,000,000 and the total 
wealth of the state for 
last year was $3,416,860,- 
000 


There are some of the 
high-points concerning a 
market that has been 
sadly maligned. Perhaps 
we can throw more light 
on the subject by adding 
that The Times-Picayune 
is the only New Orleans 
newspaper that this 60% 
reads, and it covers the 
southern half of Missis- 
sippi with equal thor- 
oughness. 


Now, if you're talking City Circulation in New 
Orleans, don’t forget that The Times-Picayune has and 
has held for years the greatest city circulation, daily and 
Sunday, and the largest home-delivered circulation of 


any New Orleans newspaper. 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 


Representatives: 


Cone, Rothenberg and Noee, Inc. 


Pacific Coast: Representatives R. J. Bidwell Company 
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849,79 6 


Copies of The Country Gentleman 
Were Sold in September 1925 


And More Than 


1,300,000 


Copies of The Country Gentleman 
Were Sold in September 1926 









































AGAIN OF ALMOST 


300,000 


IN ONE YEAR FOR 
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A NEW EDITORIAL APPEAL that interests worth- 
while farmers generally —that reaches beyond the 
mere daily routine of farm duties. 


A BREADTH OF INTEREST that reaches the whole 
family. Out of twelve thousand letters received re- 
cently more than half specifically stated that every 


member of the writer’s family was a regular reader 
of The Country Gentleman. 


A STANDARD OF CONTRIBUTORS, both of fic- 
tion and of special and agricultural articles, of the 
very highest—national figures in their various fields. 


A BEAUTY OF APPEARANCE which sets The 
Country Gentleman squarely on a par with the 
great national magazines. 


These are four of the factors that have won for The 
Country Gentleman this great and rapidly growing cir- 
culation. And the character of this circulation is the 
additional factor that has given The Country Gentle- 
man its overwhelming leadership in the amount of 
advertising carried. 


¥OUNIY(jentleman 


The Modern Magazine for 
Leadership Farm Families | 


| THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
| 


\. INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Hit 
WHI Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, New York 
Wh] Chicago, B » San Franci 
Hi] Detroit, Cleveland 
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Double page advertisement 
reproduced from Cleveland 
City Directory 1926 


You, too, 


Can Prevent Diverted Sales 


Y registering his dealers in the City Directory this manu- 

facturer has protected his investment in National Ad- 
vertising, reduced the possibility of diverted sales, and has 
increased the dealers’ good will by directing prospective pur- 
chasers to them at the time the buying impulse is strong. 


You, too, can localize your National Advertising by listing your 
dealers in the City Directories where you have distribution. 


sult your City Directory,” will serve to anchor in a definite 
way in the reader’s mind the fact that, when ready to buy, the 
local source of supply can be found without delay. Fifteen 
hundred City Directories are available at a standard rate scale, 
with one order, one piece of copy, one bill. 


A line in your national copy, “For name of nearest dealer, con- 


For further information write 


R. L. POLK &¥# CO. 


National Advertising Representatives 
ASSOCIATION of 
NORTH AMERICAN DIRECTORY 
PUBLISHERS 


524 Broadway New York City 
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Self-Imposed Discipline for 
Copy, Writers 


The Drastic Measures Used by Certain Writers to Cure Themselves 
of Literary Faults 


By Richard Surrey 


vise ago, the present edi- 
tor of an important financial 
journal was a feature-writer for 
a metropolitan daily. Lately he 
told me of an unusual method of 
writing employed by him at that 
time which, at his suggestion, has 
been found helpful by a number 
of writers on his present staff. 

His habit was, when writing a 
feature story, to type in a half 
dozen or more adjectives, more 
or less synonymous, ahead of 
nouns which he felt needed some 
qualification. Then, when the ar- 
tile was finished, he would go 
through and delete all but the 
most appropriate adjectives, having 
in mind, in this final examination, 
the whole “trend” of the story. 
The practice, incidentally, cured 
him of the habit of repeating rather 
obvious and hackneyed adjectives, 
which had been one of his greatest 
handicaps as a writer. 

He might put down, for instance, 
in describing a certain deed, a 
string of adjectives something like 
this: “Brave, courageous, valiant, 
plucky, bold, daring, audacious, 
dauntless, indomitable, etc.” Then, 
when the manuscript is finished, 
he crosses out the words he doesn’t 
want. 

On one occasion he forgot to do 
the deleting, and one of his articles 
appeared in print with a string of 
eleven adjectives in a row. But 
that does not detract from the 
practice as a means of cultivating 
the use of synonyms by elimination. 

I should imagine that some 
writers might find the same idea 
valuable in cultivating the use of 
livelier verbs, also, but my chief 
interest in the plan is the emphasis 
it puts on keeping copy in a fluid 
state until the last word is written. 

Much time and taxing of brains 
is wasted on rounding the first 


few sentences of a piece of copy 
49 


when—as often happens—the de- 
velopment of the thought through 
succeeding paragraphs entails an 
utterly different introduction. 

I know myself how difficult it is 
to discard a “beautiful” sentence 
—to “murder your darling,” as 
some English writer puts it. And 
yet it should be obvious that 
“beautiful” sentences should never 
be the aim of a copy writer. They 
may eventuate as a by-product of 
the writer’s aim, but they should 
not be striven after. 

Clarity and forcefulness of ex- 
pression are the twin aims of good 
advertising writers, and these ends 
can best be arrived at by keeping 
the copy in a fluid state as long 
as possible—in a state of be- 
coming. 

Most young copy writers and 
many who are old enough to know 
better are actually impatient with 
this stage of copy composition. 
They like to see the thing all 
tightened up and so hardened and 
polished that the change of a 
single word would disturb the 
whole flow. They rather pride 
themselves on the fact that a word 
cannot be changed without hurting 
the total effect. 


A WAY OUT 


I know exactly how they feel 
because I was once badly bitten 
by that particular bug myself. And 
this Elimination Method interested 
me because it looked like a way 
out for that sort of feeling. It 
forces a writer to think of his 
copy as still in a formative stage 
to the very last minute. And since 
this incident has come along |! 
have been reminded of the method 
adopted by a friend of mine and 
described to me a couple of years 
ago when he was starting to write 
a novel. I don’t believe the novel 
has been published. Possibly it 
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has not been completed, but the 
method, based on the principle of 
Elimination was at once extremely 
simple and very suggestive to other 
writers. 

This friend of mine was a chap 
steeped in literature, and partic- 
ularly English literature. He loved 
the rolling sonorousness and suave 
turns of phrase that are to be én- 
joyed in Sir Thomas Browne, De 
Quincy, Landor, Pater and Rus- 
kin. But he wanted to write a 
novel of America and one dealing 
with a primitive type of people in 
a district that is little better than 
a wilderness. He knew that any 
flavor of Landor or Pater would 
be thoroughly anomalous in the 
portrayal of such a scene or such 
a people, and he tried to invent a 
style or a “rhythm” suitable to his 
subject—plain, crude, racy, stark. 
But it wouldn’t come. He was too 
deeply saturated in the older, more 
sophisticated swing of English 
prose. The flow of his words 
seemed channeled in advance of 
utterance by well-defined forms of 
sentence-structure. After several 
vain attempts to break away from 
the influence of his former liter- 
ary idols, he determined to make 
a radical experiment. Quite de- 
liberately he began to write like 
this: 

i will have 

he said to himself 

no capitals 

or punctuation marks 

where the sense breaks start a 
new paragraph 

leave out pronouns perhaps 

drop verbs sometimes 

anything to make words subservient to 


the thought 
the feeling rather 


He claimed that by this means— 
very inadequately illustrated by my 
attempt at duplicating it—he broke 
himself of the habit of considering 
“construction” the most important 
element in writing. Having written 
40,000 words in this style he felt 
that he could go back and put it 
into orthodox form — capitalized 
and punctuated and paragraphed 
normally—without losing the viril- 
ity of his inspiration in artificially 
turned sentences. 

This might be good practice for 
some copy writers who are griev- 
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ously afflicted with “construction- 
itis.” To go to the other extreme 
—deliberately avoid all known prin- 
ciples of construction—set down 
baldly the things that must be said 
about the product—build up a feel- 
ing around them—a sort of glam- 
our—by the selection of the right 
words only at first—putting down 
scores of words perhaps and grad 
ually eliminating those that do not 
help the feeling for the product— 
reaching a point finally where the 
fluid material can be cast into 
orthodox molds without losing 
either its transparency or its force. 

A simpler exercise of the same 
kind is to cast copy in telegraph 
form, leaving out all unnecessary 
words. 

I do not suggest this merely as 
a means of achieving brevity. 
Brevity, apart from other qual- 
ities, has never seemed to me to 
be highly important. I have al- 
ways endeavored to get across a 
story in the best way—the most 
effective or affective way—not the 
shortest way. 

All this straining after brevity 
is praiseworthy on the whole, not 
so much because it gives the pros- 
pect less to read (my conception 
of really good advertising is the 
kind that makes the prospect read 
more, not less), but because the 
attempt at brevity necessitates a 
search for the strongest words. 

If there were a law prohibiting 
advertisements of more than fifty 
words in length we should all be 
seeking the most transparent, the 
most forceful words, usable with 
as few qualifying adverbs and 
prepositions and articles and con- 
junctions as possible. 

As a matter of fact, any arti- 
ficial exercise which causes writers 
to frame their thoughts in new 
ways is beneficial. It increases their ° 
vocabulary and hence the flexibil- 
ity of their means of expression. 

To write a night letter to a man 
about a complicated business prop- 
osition is a different thing from 
dictating a two- or three-page 
letter. The task helps one to 
crystallize the talking points about 
the proposition in a new way. 

Or suppose copy writers were 
forced —as newspaper headline 
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Let your competitor 
have the country 


Four chain grocers operate 153 stores 
within one hundred miles of 
New Orleans. These are distributed 


In the city 152 
In the country 1 


The total circulation of the Item- 
Tribune is 95,000. This is distributed 


In the. city 80,000 
In the country 15,000 


The chain store market is the city. 
The Item-Tribune market is the city. 
Your market is the city. 


The Item reaches five out of seven and 
The Tribune three out of seven families 
in New Orleans who read any newspaper. 


Wew Orleans 


Jtem-Cribune. 


National Advertising Representatives: 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
250 Park Avenue, New York Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 
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writers are forced—to tell a story, 
not merely in a few words, but 
in words of few letters, and more- 
over, in words that fall naturally 
into groups that can be divided 
into two or three lines of so many 
letters (not words) each. 

Either of these exercises would 
lead a writer toward, brevity, and, 
more important still, to new ways 
of thinking about the product he 
has to sell. 

Many of the finest “images” in 
the pages of the poets are due, for 
instance, to the necessity of pack- 
ing half the universe into a single 
line ending with a word that will 
rhyme with some other. The necess- 
ity of rhythm and rhyme force 
the poet to think about things in 
new, unaccustomed ways. 

This again is an example of how 
elimination works. Certain words 
must be eliminated because they 
cannot be adjusted to the rhythm 
of the poem or will not lead nat- 
urally to a rhyming word at the 
close of the line. This involves a 
search—a departure from the 
habitual and hackneyed ways of 
expressing things. And instead of 
a cliché, a new metaphor is born. 

If there were more restrictions 
on the form in which advertising 
had to be cast there would be 
more invention, more freshness 
and vitality in copy. 

The wise writer imposes his own 
restrictions, appropriate to the par- 
ticular handicap or fault from 
which he suffers. 

It is told of Flaubert, the great 
French stylist, that he would often 
stand at the window of his study, 
overlooking the Seine, and bellow 
his sentences at the top of his 
voice. His avowed object in doing 
this was to see whether the recita- 
tion with the full force of his 
lungs would reveal awkwardness 
in rhythm which he claimed to be 
able to detect by the constriction 
of his breathing. 

Flaubert, of course, was con- 
cerned almost entirely with rhythm 
of phrase—something that most 
copy writers should ignore entirely 
—but the test is mentioned as an 
example of a self-imposed restric- 
tion for a specific purpose. 

A man who is addicted to ad- 
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jectives should practice writing 
without any adjectives at all. A 
man who finds himself making use 
of flat, unpictorial verbs should 
practice writing action-sentences 
in which every verb is metaphor- 
ical—verbs like lagging or hopping 
or leaping. 

Such restrictions or eliminations 
force a writer out of the ruts of 
speech. And not only will he get 
more thrill from the invention or 
creation of new modes of thought 
and feeling, but the chances are 
that the vitality of his copy, and 
hence the results accruing to his 
client or chief, will be greatly 
increased. 


New Accounts for 
hee sence & Simmonds 


¢ Logan-Long Company, manufac- 
a... “of asphalt Bay with offices at 
Chicago, Cincinnati and Atlanta, has 
placed its advertising account with 
Simmonds & Simmonds, Inc., Chicago 
advertising agency. Business papers 
and direct mail will be used. This 
agency has also been appointed to di- 
rect the advertising of the O. D. Jen- 
nings Company, Chicago, vending mach- 
ines, which is now appearing in busi- 
ness papers. 


H. L. Walker Joins 
Ray U. Brouillet 


Herbert Lee Walker, recently sales 
promotion manager at San Francisco, of 
the American Bosch Magneto Corpora- 
tion, has affiliated with Ray U. 
Brouillet & Associates, San Francisco, 
sales and advertising counsel, in 4 
similar capacity. 


New Account for 
Street & Finney 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., New York, 
paints, oils, concrete hardeners, etc., 
has placed its advertising account with 
Street & Finney, advertising agency, 
also of New York. Newspapers and 
business papers will be used. 


H. B. Trundle Returns to 
Danville, Va., Papers 


H. B. Trundle, formerly business 
manager of the Danville, Va., Bee and 
Register, has returned to those papers 
in a similar capacity. 


Appoints Joshua B. Powers 
The Supplemento Semanal Iilustrado, 
a Brazilian newspaper feature supple 
ment, has appointed yomes B. Powers, 


New York, as its publishers’ represen 


tative. 
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BIG OPPORTUNITY SEEN FOR 
MACARONI ADVERTISING IN L. A. 


LEADERSHIP CAN 
EASILY BE WON 


There is a real opportunity in 
Los Angeles for a manufacturer 
of macaroni to enter the field, 
back his salesmen with a sizable 
advertising campaign, and virtu- 
ally “steal the works.” 

This conclusion is based upon a 
survey just completed by The Los 
Angeles Examiner’s Merchandising 
Service Department. There are 
approximately twenty brands of 
macaroni on the Los Angeles 
market, with six brands leading 
in distribution and selling activity. 
One brand far outruns the others, 
due to well-planned sales-effort di- 
rected toward the dealers. If that 
particular macaroni were well 
advertised in Los Angeles it would 
increase its sales so greatly that it 
would soon control the situation. 


On the other hand, there are 
macaronis selling in Los Angeles 
that could take away that leader- 
ship with aggressive newspaper 
campaigning. For example, one 
macaroni we have in mind is the 
best seller in two out of three 
stores that were found handling 
it. It is a splendid product, and 
the price to both dealer and con- 
sumer is better than most of the 
others. What this brand needs is 
distribution, and the aid of The 
Examiner’s Merchandising Service 
Department in securing it. 

Yet price itself is not Tesponsi- 
ble for the dominant position that 
the leader here holds. People in 
Los Angeles are very apparently 








FINE WORK, SAY 
ADVERTISERS, OF 
SERVICE HELP 
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willing to pay more money for a 
product, if they believe it is su- 
perior. 

Little macaroni advertising has 
been done here. The first manu- 
facturer to show a disposition to 
actively create sales and to keep 
on doing it, is going to sell far 
more macaroni in Los Angeles than 
anyone else, and with approxi- 
mately 3,000 retailers averaging 
100 pounds of macaroni a month, 
in this territory, there is a volume 
well worth going after. 

If you want to see this survey, 
write to The ay 4 Ser- 
vice Department, Angeles 
Examiner, Los yh me, Calif., on 
your firm’s letterhead. 








Largest morning and Sunday circulation 
West of the Mississippi 
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IN Editing— 


A national clipping bureau estimates that 
Capper’s Weekly is quoted more than 100 
times a week in U. S. publications. 
Its humor appears almost constantly in film 
services In one week recently it was 
quoted from Vancouver, B. C. to Paris 
It is quoted by small week- 
lies, metropolitan dailies and magazines. 


Such recognition by men trained in judging the 

_ printed word, in knowing what people like, and 

in serving such varied types of readers, can 

mean only one thing: Capper’s Weekly has 
unusual reader interest ! 


CAPPERS 


Yhe Paper Without ‘ 


Published by Arthur Capper ....... 
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[N Merchandising— 


In Capper’s Weekly territory you don’t need 
to explain to jobbers and dealers what 
Capper’s Weekly is, or why it is used 

They all know the paper Many are 
subscribers. Any sort of a poll in 
merchandising circles of midwestern small 
towns reveals the paper’s popularity and 

general acceptance. 


Such recognition from men who get their infor- 

mation first-hand from their patrons, their 

local press and their own experiences, can mean 

only one thing ; Capper’s Weekly is a good ad- 
vertising medium for You! 


WEEKLY 


A Competitor 


. Published at Topeka, Kansas 
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— 
Conservative 
Circulation 
Building 
MEANS BETTER RESULTS 
for Advertisers 


In four years 
A circulation gain of 27% 


A raise in advertising rates 
of ONLY 11% 


We believe advertisers appreciate a 
steady growth in circulation based 
on the direct sale to an exclusive 
clientele—in this case the farm 
woman only. This should be par- 
ticularly acceptable if advertising 
rates are raised less than half the 
percentage of circulation growth. 





THE 


FARMER'S WIFE 


A Magazine for Farm Women 


Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Western Representatives : Eastern Representatives 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. New York City 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 























Is the Present System of Agency 
Remuneration Sound? 


A Logical Presentation of All Arguments for and against the Present 
System and a Conclusion 


By Clarence D. Newell 


President, Newell-Emmett Company, Inc. 


wear I am going to discuss 
is the relation of the service 
rendered by advertising agencies to 
advertisers to the price of that 
service and the method by which 
that service and its price is ex- 
changed. . . . It all boils down 
to the simple question, “Is 
present system of agency remun- 
eration a sound one and to the 
interest of everyone involved?” 

Throughout the whole history of 
this business or profession of ours, 
this subject has been receiving end- 
less discussion. Publishers, adver- 
tisers and advertising managers 
have all taken a hand in it and 
now the Government through its 
Federal Trade Commission, seems 
to be taking an interest in it also. 
Very indirectly and very tenta- 
tively, it is true, but none the less 
embarrassingly to us if their ap- 
— viewpoint is supported by 
aw. 

Now it is rather a surprising 
thing, with all this discussion going 
on, and most of it of a critical 
nature, that the advertising agents 
themselves have never taken a very 
active part in it. It might almost 
be said that the usual agency atti- 
tude has been one of negative de- 
fense, with its strongest gesture a 
challenge to the opposition to orig- 
inate a better system if they do 
not like the present one. 

And when one wanders around 
among his fellow agents and dis- 
cusses the subject with them, it. is 
again surprising to find the dif- 
ferences of opinion and the differ- 
ences of understanding of the basic 
Principles that underlie our method 
of business, 

My purpose is to argue to the 
point that the present system of 


An address made at the annual con- 
vention of the American Association of 


Advertising Agen 


i t Washi “ 
C., on October 27." ae 


$7 


agency remuneration is sound in 
economics, sound in actual prac- 
tice, and not only to the best inter- 
ests of all parties involved, but 
the only system that could serve 
those interests with equal advan- 
tage. 

If my conclusions are acceptable 
it is my hope that the argument 
may be of some service to our 
members in the defense of the fun- 
damental principles of our business. 


There are only two interests to 
be considered in any discussion of 
the present system by which the 
advertising agent receives his re- 
muneration—that of the advertiser 
and that of the publisher. 

Between these two stands the 
agent, a factor not arbitrarily 
created over night, but gradually 
developed to meet the increasing 
needs of both of the interests in- 
volved. 

Obviously, however, the agent is 
an intermediate factor, not a prin- 
cipal, and the methods by which 
this intermediate factor operates 
can not, therefore, be considered 
in any relation to the advantage 
or disadvantage to the agent, but 
must be considered solely as to 
their advantages or disadvantages 
to the two prime factors in the 
situation, for whose benefit the 
agent exists. 

If it can be shown that the in- 
terests of publisher and of adver- 
tiser are identical and that the 
present system best meets this 
identical interest, then the present 
system should remain. 

If, however, it is found that, be- 
cause of conflicting interests be- 
tween advertiser and publisher, the 
present system is not of advantage 
to both interested parties, then the 
present system is inequitable and 
should be ed. 

The first point to be covered, 
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then, is to consider and ee 
the interests of advertiser and of 
publisher and to determine the ex- 
tent to which they are identical or 
the points at which they diverge. 

Advertising may be considered 
both as a method of business and 
as a productive service to business. 

Advertising as a method of busi- 
ness has for its objective the jn- 
crease of sales volume. 

Its cost may be added to current 
selling expense in the belief that 
such addition will increase profit to 
a greater degree than it increases 
expense. Or, it may be invested 
out of capital or surplus in the 
belief that at some future time it 
will yield a profit on that invest- 
ment. 

In either case, whether as a cur- 
rent expense or as an investment, 
its objective is the increase of sales 
volume at an eventual profit. 

The mere use of advertising, 
however, does not guarantee the 
attainment of this objective. 


HAZARD OF ADVERTISING 


The hazard of advertising, and 
please note that term well, for I 


am going to use it frequently, is 
probably greater than in any other 
form of sales expense or of invest- 


ment. And if that hazard goes 
against the advertiser, there is no 
salvage, for he has bought a thing 
which it is impossible for him to 
sell again, even at a loss. .°’ 

Any ‘system, therefore, that less- 
ens ‘the. -hazard.-of advertising is 
one’ in which the* advertiser has a 
vital interest. ; 

: Advertising asa: productive ser~ 


vice: to. business: divides into two- 


distinet parts: 

‘First, thé production and sale of 
the medium through which adver- 
tisements. réach ‘the public: 

: Second, thé“selection arid use of 
that mediun¥‘to fhe best advantage 
ofthe advértisér: © 

It is estimated: that-in 1925 nearly 
four hundred.-million dollars were 
spent’ by advertising in newspaper 
and periodical space, exclusive of 
local newspaper: advertising. 

Of this amount approximately 85 
per cent was paid to those who 
provided the medium for carrying 
the advertisements to the public. 
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This thing was not white space, 
any mere than it was wood pulp 
or standing timber. It was not a 
commodity any more than the 
method of communication provided 
by the telegraph and telephone 
companies is a commodity. It was 
a service providing a method of 
economical communication between 
the advertiser and his potential 
markets. 

It was paid to those who said 
in effect: “On such and such a day 
and on so many days a year we 
will provide a service or a medium 
through which you can communi- 
cate with the public.” 

The remaining 15 per cent cov- 
ered the cost of using this medium 
selectively and of creating the 
matter to be communicated. 

The publishers of the country 
are the providers of this medium. 
Their revenues from its sale not 
only must yield them a fair profit 
on operating cost, but must justify 
the tremendous investments that 
they have made in the production 
side of their business, for these in- 
vestments could not be justified on 
the revenue from the sale of their 
publications alone. 

The retention and development 
of the market for this medium is 
a matter of prime necessity to the 
publisher, and this market can be 
protected and increased only in 
ratio to the decrease in the hazard 
of advertising to the advertiser. 

Therefore, the cutting down of 
this‘ hazard of advertising is an 
identical interest of both adver- 
tiser and publisher, and it is the 
most vital interest that each has 
in rélation to the whole subject. 

then, the advertising agent 
does not ‘serve this common in- 
terest, his total elimination rather 
than the method of his remunera- 
tion is the question of greatest 
moment to both advertiser and 
publisher, for he represents a cost 
of approximately 15 ‘per cent to 
the advertiser and to the publisher 

Let us review briefly, then, just 
what the advertising agent is and 
how he functions in order that we 
may determine whether or not he 
has any real economic standing. 

Originally, the agent was merely 
a seller of space tie publishers 
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He earned his commission purely 
as a salesman and made no pre- 
tense of giving other than a ser- 
yice of clerical convenience to the 
advertiser. 

Gradually, however, this business 
attracted men of increasing ability 
and, as such men gave more and 
more thought to the subject of 
making advertising pay, they be- 
came, in a sense, specialists on the 
subject and their advice to adver- 
tisers became of acknowledged 
value 

But the whole subject of adver- 
tising was so vaguely defined that 
even these first “service agents” 
found it impossible to sell “adver- 
tising service” as professional ser- 
vice on a fee basis and so were 
forced to depend for their remu- 
neration upon the publisher’s com- 
mission for the sale of the only 
tangible factor in the whole trans- 
action, which was the medium of 
communication offered by the pub- 
lisher 


TWO CLASSES OF ADVERTISING AGENTS 
WERE DEVELOPED 


It followed, therefore, that grad- 
ually two classes of agents began 
to develop— 

First, the agent who was purely 
a broker of space, making no pre- 
tense of advisory or creative ser- 
vice, and naturally, because of lower 
costs and in the face of competi- 
tion, able and willing to share a 
part of his publisher’s commission 
with the advertiser. 

Second, the agent who was cap- 
able of advising with his client on 
his marketing problems, equipped 
to provide a creative service appli- 
cable to the publisher’s medium of 
communication, and unwilling, be- 
cause of his higher costs, to share 
any part of his commission. 

For a long period, however, the 
difference between these two classi- 
fications was not recognized by the 
publisher. He paid the same com- 
mission to the “space broker” as 
he did to the “service agent”; and, 
because the advertiser himself had 
little realization of the “hazard of 
advertising” or of the value of 
counsel, a great part of the adver- 
using of that period was placed 
purely on the basis of a rebate of 
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commission from agent to adver- 
tiser. 

Gradually, however, publishers 
realized that, if they were to de- 
velop the market for their medium, 
they must develop and protect the 
experienced advertising specialist 
who gave his time to the study 
of making advertising successful 
rather than merely to the sale of 
space, and that such men could 
not be attracted to the agency busi- 
ness if it were to become a mere 
matter of competition in the re- 
bating of commissions. 

Only through finding new adver- 
tisers and making those advertisers 
successful could their market find 
adequate growth; and it became 
apparent that the man who was 
spending his life studying the sub- 
ject of advertising and practicing it 
through many experiences was the 
safest party through whom to sell 
what they had to offer—in most 
cases even safer than the pub- 
lisher’s own representative. 

So, in self-protection, the pub- 
lisher took advantage of his legal 
relation with the advertising agent 
and commenced to insist that he 
offer his medium of communication 
only at the publisher’s rates and 
retain the whole of his commission 
to equip himself to give to the 
advertiser a professional and crea- 
tive service. Not only has this 
never been questioned as the pub- 
lisher’s legal right, but is obviously 
the soundest of policies for the 
protection of his own interest. 

It has taken many years to prac- 
tically eliminate the “cut-rate 
agent” from the field of advertis- 
ing. Undoubtedly, he still exists 
to some extent; but it is univer- 
sally accepted by both advertiser 
and publisher that whether or not 
the present agency system is a 
sound one, the agent who breaks 
his implied, and in many cases 
written, contract with the pub- 
lisher to retain the full commis- 
sions is an illegitimate factor in 
the business not to the best inter- 
ests of, or to be encouraged by, 
either advertiser or publisher. 

And so the service agent has 
steadily developed, as the practice 
of advertising has become recog- 
nized as almost a science in itself, 
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with various departments requiring 
specialized knowledge. 

The modern agency is a group 
of specialists who bring to bear on 
each client’s problems not only the 
services of experts on marketing, 
on copy writing and copy psy- 
chology on art (both pictorial and 
mechanical), and on every other 
detail of the multitudinous tech- 
nique of advertising, but also a 
general experience built from con- 
stant association with other adver- 
tising and merchandising problems. 

Largely through the increasing 
experience of the professional ad- 
vertising man and the efficiency of 
the advertising organization with 
which he has surrounded himself, 
the percentage of waste and failure 
of advertising expenditures is being 
steadily lowered and the hazard of 
advertising steadily reduced. 

This statement will be readily 
endorsed by such publishers as are 
in a position to compare the mor- 
tality of advertisers today with 
that of twenty years ago. 

It is generally conceded, then, 
even by the critics of the present 
system, that the advertising agent 
as an institution has been and is 
largely instrumental in cutting 
down the hazard of advertising and 
thus effectively serves at least this 
major common interest of both 
advertiser and publisher. 


SERVING TWO MASTERS 


In spite of this, one of the chief 
points of argument has always 
been that the agent under the pres- 
ent system is in the impossible 
position of “ ‘serving two masters.” 
It is well, therefore, at this point 
to see just what the agent’s func- 
tions are, to determine whether or 
not his apparently double responsi- 
bility is “impossible” either in 
theory or in fact. 

To the publisher the agent is the 
principal factor in the tremendous 
increase in the demand for his 
medium and in the safe-guarding 
of his market’s permanence, be- 
cause he has organized and de- 
veloped a business through which 
that medium can turned into 
successful advertising. 

His neutral position as the agent 
of all publishers has allowed him 
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to approach the advertiser from a 
ground of impartiality impossible 
to the publisher himself. To a 
great extent he has earned the 
confidence of the advertiser in the 
integrity of his in spite 
of the fact that his ial inter- 
est seems entirely dependent upon 
the volume of space that he sells; 
and the publisher finds in that con- 
fidence, which with his more limited 
interests he could hardly expect 
for himself, an added insurance 
against a shrinkage of his market. 
The agent is of further use to the 
publisher, both in the eeping 
and credit sides of his business, and 
in its mechanical handling. 

To the advertiser he has been 
the pioneer in the development of 
an advertising practice that each 
year has grown more and more 
effective in making advertising pay 
the advertiser. He has brought 
advertising experience, specialized 
technical knowledge, and high cali- 
bre creative ability within the 
reach of every business, irrespec- 
tive of size. He has been respon- 
sible in large measure for the 
standardizing of the price of the 
medium of communication, so that 
today every advertiser can know 
practically what every other adver- 
tiser is paying. He has cut down 
in many ways the necessity on the 
part of advertisers for clerical de- 
tail, the cost of which would have 
been out of all proportion to the 
advertiser’s appropriation. 

In none of these functions to 
publisher or to advertiser do we 
find any conflict of interest, for 
in every function the agent is very 
apparently serving, not two mas- 
ters, but the common interests of 
two masters; and the argument 
that this is impossible, anomalous, 
or iniquitous falls in the face of 
the fact that it has worked to the 
advantage of both interests in- 
volved and is continuing to do s0. 

Thus far we have tried to show 
that the cutting down of the hazard 
of advertising is a common interest 
of both advertiser and publisher, 
that it is the most vital interest 
that either of them has in relation 


‘to advertising, and that the adver- 


tising agent under the present sys- 
tem of agency remuneration has 
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The Provide 
Where down-sta 


The Provident 7 
Bank is the larg- Sebel 
est local financial “ 
advertiser in Cin. °° . 
cinnati. It main- ad 
tains a chain of vl 7 
branches in the vo t 
important neigh- = 
borhood trading 
centers of the city. 
In its conception® ; ; 
of the functions of my , 
a modern banking pe e le 
institution and in Buildir 
its vision of bank- tral Lif 
ing service obliga- 
tions and banking 
opportunities, it 
has little in common with the grim and cold-blooded banks Tienes- 


of yesteryear. reaches 


The Provident knows that the real wealth of the com- ro 


munity is not confined to a favored few individuals andi 5+ ont 
corporations, but that it is distributed according to thei i, in ow 

earning power of the thrifty thousands. This is doubtless 4.14 p 

why the Provident Bank advertises its services as well as 

its investment seeurities, in the newspaper that most con: g, you 
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Bank Building 


dvertises to up-stairs 








people within the trading area served by the bank. This is 
doubtless why the Provident Bank places more of its dis- 
play advertising in the Times-Star than in any other 
newspaper. This is why the Provident Bank on the first 
floor of the Provident Bank Building advertises so con- 
sistently to the people who occupy the upper floors of the 
same building. 


According to their own signed statements 77.6 per cent of 
the people who have their places of business in this build- 
ing read the Times-Star regularly. This is practically 
eight out of every ten people in the building, and only a 
trifle less than the average for the First National Bank 
Building, the Union Trust Building and the Union Cen- 
tral Life Insurance Building. The Times-Star alone com- 
pletely covers this market. No other paper or combination 
of papers remotely approaches it. 


Times-Star circulation is essentially home circulation. It 
reaches not only the office worker, but every member of 
the family, not excepting the kiddies. It comes to them 
at the leisure period of the day. Within the trading area 
of Greater Cincinnati its distribution among the families 
isin even greater ratio than its circulation in the Provi- 
dent Bank Building. 


So you see. when down-stairs advertises to up-stairs 
“there’s a reason.” 


IMES-STAR 


in L. Marsh, Eastern Rep. Kellogg M. Patterson, Western Rep. 
Prunswick Bldg., New York 904 Union Trust Bldg., Chicago 
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been and is of tremendous use in 
the development of this common 
interest. 

There are, however, other inter- 
ests that may be in conflict be- 
tween advertiser and publisher. 

First, then, the interest of the 
publisher in a maximum price may 
run counter to the interest of the 
advertiser in a minimum price. Is 
this fact, however, as true as it 
may seem ? 

A maximum price to the adver- 
tiser will necessitate the use by 
the advertiser of less of the pub- 
lisher’s medium and will give to 
his advertising a lesser per dollar 
effectiveness and will thus increase 
the hazard of his advertising. 

A minimum price by decreasing 
the publisher’s gross margin will 
eventually force him to provide a 
lesser amount of the medium (cir- 
culation) or an inferior quality 
(character of circulation) or will 
force him to increase his price to 
the public, which, again, will re- 
act in less circulation. And this 
deterioration either in quantity or 
in quality, must necessarily increase 
the hazard of advertising. 

It would seem, therefore, that 
both advertiser and publisher have 
a common. interest in establishing 
a fair price for the publisher’s 
medium of communication and in 
standardizing the price throughout 
the whole market. 


A COMMON INTEREST 


The question of cost is, then, not 
a conflicting but a common interest 
between advertiser and publisher, 
and the advertising agent has been 
the chief instrument through which 
cost and value of the medium of 
communication are being standard- 
ized and equalized to a point of 
common interest. 

The interest of advertiser and 
of publisher may be in conflict over 
the question of agency recognition. 

This question divides itself as 
follows: 

First. Is it to the best interest 
of both advertiser and publisher 
that the agent should operate under 
some form of franchise or control 
through which his qualifications to 
serve both interests can be mea- 
sured? 
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Any person who is engaged, or 
proposes to become engaged in the 
planning, writing, or designing of 
advertisements of any form, or in 
the sale or exploitation of material 
or methods necessary to advertis- 
ing, may call himself an advertis- 
ing man and to the extent that he 
can get other people to believe in 
his counsel or buy his creative 
efforts—he is, in fact, an advertis- 
ing man. 

Society protects itself against the 
quack in medicine and the shyster © 
in law by hedging those professions 
with certain initial requirements of ~ 
education and experience that safe- 7) 
guard to a large extent the public 7 
interest. ; 

No such legal safeguards have ~ 
been placed around the vocation of 
the advertising man, and it is not 
surprising that in its twenty odd 
years of development, this voca- 
tion has been many times dis- 
credited by gross malpractice and 
that much loss has devolved on 
advertisers through that malprac- 
tice. 

The advertising agency, as an 
institution, has not only developed 
to an assured economic value to 
both advertiser and publisher, but 
has also become a business of satis- 
factory profit possibilities to itself, 
and one requiring little capital to 
operate. aturally, therefore, it — 
has attracted from all directions 
the attention of men looking for 
apparently easy methods of making 
money, but without any of the 
essential qualifications of experi- 
ence or temperament to make them 
of value to the larger interests 
involved. 

The critics of the present system 
say that it would be perfectly safe 
to leave judgment as to these quali- 
fications in the hands of the indi- 
vidual advertiser; but, although 
this might be true if applied only 
to a group of larger and more ex- © 
perienced advertisers, it obviously | 
is dangerous if applied to the vast 
majority of small advertisers and | 
to the ever-increasing number of 
new advertisers continually enter- 
ing the field. 

For the protection of this large 
and important group, if for no 
other reason, the control of agency 
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but my best prospects in Metropolitan New York 
hvein individual houses, said the Household 


Equi pment Manufacturer. 


a , 
“Then you need the Sunday New York Abmerican, 


replied the Building Materials Man. /t has 
nearly half of ‘the entire standard Sunday 


circulation where most of those houses are.” 


#The Greater City of New 
York and the 50-mile Sub- 
urban Territory Excluding 
Manhattan and Bronx. 


Of the 1,253,000 individual 
houses in this 50-mile area, only 
57,202 arein Boroughs of Man- 
hattan and Bronx. 


, In the Sunday New York Am- 
Send for the Sunday erican you reach actuallymany 
NewYork American’s more of these houses than in 
folder giving the num- any other New York newspaper 
ber of individual —morning, evening or Sunday. 


houses in Metropoli. 
tan New York 
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Y HOME NEWSPAPER’? 


N the individual-house 
districts where you can sell 
more, the Sunday New 


York American’s 1,083,805 
copies dominate. 


In these districts in Metro- 
politan New York alone,* 
the Sunday New York Am- 
erican sells 559,740 copies— 
from 119 to 269 per cent 
more than its three standard 
Sunday competitors. 


It sells as many copies in 
Westchester, Suffolk and 
Nassau, thethreerichest coun- 
ties in America, as the next 
two standard Sunday news- 
papers added together. 


It reaches as many people in 


all income groups as any mil- 


lion circulation—more, pro- 
portionately, in the higher 
income groups than smaller 
circulations. 


If this isn’t circulation with 
buying power—what is? 


—and you reach volume plus 
buying capacity more econ- 
omically in this paper read 
morning, noon and night by 
every member of the family 
on the day when they are all 
at home and discussing home 


needs. 


Whether you sell building 
materials,washing machines, 
oil burners, electric refriger- 
ation or other household 
equipment, let us show you 
more reasons why the Sun- 
day New York American is 
considered “The Backbone 
of New York Advertising.”’ 
Tell more where you can 
sell more. 


To reach your market — to 
sell your product — Sunday 
is the day, the home is the 
place, and the Sunday New 
York American is the paper. 


Sunday _ 
New York American 


“The Backbone of New York Advertising ”’ 
Sunday A. B.C. 1,083,805 
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—Which is 28% greater than the percentage gain of 
any other Milwaukee Newspaper 


This amazing gain in circulation achieved by The Morning 
Sentinel during the past two years sets a percentage mark 
never before attained by any other Milwaukee newspaper. 


This record is more noteworthy when it is considered that 
this increase was made and maintained without a combin- 
ation subscription price for daily and Sunday to mail 
subscribers, without subsidies and without bonuses, but has 
been due to the marked day-by-day improvementin editor- 
ial and advertising content, which has created a great and 
growing public preference for a Better Morning Sentinel. 


The increasing demand for this newspaper has known no 
seasons, for each succeeding circulation statement has given 
evidence of a substantial increase, TheDaily Sentinel’s per- 
centage of gain in new readers from March to September 
of this year being nearly twice as great as that of the other 
two papers combined. 
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MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 


IT IS GOOD BUSINESS TO BUY ADVERTIS- 
ING SPACE ON A RISING CIRCULATION 
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practice by some method would 
seem of as much importance to all 
business interests as the control of 
the practice of law or medicine is 
to the general public. 

Certainly, since the publisher is 
admittedly depending upon the 
agent to develop and protect his 
market, it is to his interest that 
some standard of qualification be 
upheld and just as certainly, since 
the advertiser by his very need and 
dependence on specialized counsel 
and creative service admits his lack 
of knowledge of the subject, it is 
to his interest also that the right 
to offer such service be dependent 
upon certain prescribed qualifica- 
tions. 

Second. Is it to the best interest 
of advertiser and of publisher that 
this necessary control be vested 
with the publisher? 

The critics of the present sys- 
tem claim that for the publisher to 
say who shall and who shall not 
serve the advertiser as an advertis- 
ing counselor is as iniquitous as it 
would be for the druggists of the 
country to control the right of the 


physician to practice medicine. 

The facts of the case, however, 
would seem to indicate, since there 
is no conflict of interest between 
publisher and advertiser in either 


the functions or character of 
agency practice, since agency con- 
trol is desirable to both interests, 


control, that control exercised by 
the publisher is the only possible 
way of having any control at all 
and can be of no practical dis- 
advantage to the advertiser. 
Moreover, the publisher does 
not in any way dictate to the ad- 
vertiser as to who shall render 
him advertising service. He has 
set up certain qualifications, relat- 
ing to credit, to advertising expe- 
mence, and to the present confi- 
e of at least three advertisers, 
hat are so broad that an applicant 
failing to come up to them would 
obviously unfit to be trusted 
ha responsible capacity, either by 
publisher or advertiser. 
On these broad qualifications 
td of 700 advertising organi- 
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zations, large and small, have re- 
ceived recognition from publishers 
through their associations and in- 
dividually. 

Others are being continually 
added to this list, and the adver- 
tiser certainly has the widest pos- 
sible choice in the selection of an 
agent to best meet his require- 
ments. Such restrictions as the 
publisher has set are obviously to 
the best interest of advertiser as 
well as publisher. 

The argument may be again ad- 
vanced that, since the agent is de- 
pendent upon publisher’s recogni- 
tion for his revenue, he must serve 
the publisher’s interest to the detri- 
ment of the advertiser—that he 
cannot “serve two masters.” In 
other words, he may advise the 
purchase of too much space or 
its purchase in the wrong publica- 
tions in order to increase his 
revenue and some individual pub- 
lisher’s at the expense of the 
advertiser. 

If he does this, he is mot serving 
the publisher’s interests, because 
he is increasing rather than de- 
creasing the hazard of advertising. 
Nor is he serving his own inter- 
ests, because he is risking his pro- 
fessional standing for a profit of 
the moment. 


NO SUCCESS WITHOUT HONESTY 


There have undoubtedly been 
agents subject to this practice, just 
as there have been crooked law- 
yers and doctors; but there never 
was a business or profession in 
which it was more evident that 
“honesty is the best policy” than 
that of the advertising agent; for 
making advertising pay the adver- 
tiser is the only possible route to 
permanent success in it. 

It is improbable that any method 
of transacting business of any kind 
will ever be evolved that will not 
offer temptations and opportuni- 
ties for dishonest practice. But, 
in spite of this, business is grow- 
ing more honest all the time, be- 
cause business men are growing 
wiser; and the advertising agency 
business is no exception. The 
present system undoubtedly holds 
opportunities for dishonest prac- 
tice. It would be difficult to im- 
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agine any system that would not, 
but the fact remains that the agent 
as a class has won and holds the 
respect and confidence of both ad- 
vertiser and publisher in his in- 
tegrity of purpose. The danger to 
advertisers from this agent who 
consciously gives bad advice in or- 
der to sell more space has become 
almost negligible. ° ‘ 

It would seem, therefore, that 
some method of agency control is 
a matter of common interest to 
both advertiser and publisher and 
that the control now exercised by 
publishers is the only practical 
method of setting up such control. 

The interest of advertiser and 
publisher may be in conflict over 
the method by which the agent 
receives his remuneration through 
a publisher’s commission. 

It is a common error to consider 
this commission solely as a remu- 
neration to agents for services 
performed for the advertiser. 

As a matter of fact, since it has 
been shown that the agent is of 
real service to the publisher in 


ways that not only do not conflict 
but are in perfect accord with the 


interest of the advertiser, the com- 
mission should be considered as a 
common obligation between pub- 
lisher and advertiser paid collec- 
tively rather than individually for 
services rendered collectively rather 
than individually. 

The commission, then, is essen- 


tially a tax on the business of . 


advertising for the support of an 
institution the proved benefit of 
which to both parties is the cut- 
ting down of the hazard of ad- 
vertising. 

Some critics of the present sys- 
tem suggest the total elimination 
of the commission and the pay- 
ment of the tax for agency ser- 
vice by a fee arrived at individ- 
ually between each advertiser and 
his agent. 

It would seem that there are 
some serious drawbacks to such a 
solution. 

Even though it did not disre- 
gard the fact that the publisher as 
well as the advertiser has an ob- 
ligation to the agent, primarily it 
would create a conflicting interest 
between agent and advertiser by 
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making the matter of agency re. 
muneration a matter of barter 
rather than of accepted and stand. 
ardized practice. 

Granting that both parties would 
attempt to approach the matter 
fair-mindedly, it is difficult to see 
how any advertiser can appraise 
the value of an agent’s service to 
him individually. And on the part 
of the agent, one thing is certain 
—if the cost of his service to the 
advertiser becomes a prime factor 
in the gaining of clients, competi- 
tion will gradually force that cost 
down and just as gradually, but 
just as surely, the character of 
that service will deteriorate. 

By and large, the interests o/ 
the average advertiser would suf- 
fer, for he could not afford to pay 
the fees that the agents of high- 
est standing and reputation would 
demand, and would have to content 
himself with less able counsel, just 
as today the most expert legal 
counsel is very nearly monopo- 
lized by wealthy corporate inter- 
ests to the exclusion of the average 
individual or firm. 


SMALL ADVERTISERS WOULD SUFFER 


And, conversely, since the big 
rewards in the agency business 
would come from the large fees 
that only the bigger. advertiser 
could afford to pay, the best brains 
in the field would concentrate on 
service to these comparatively few 
advertisers; and the . business of 
developing new advertisers and 
making small advertisers larger 
would be left in hands least abl 
to carry the responsibility. 

Such an effect would necessaril) 
react against the interest of th 
publisher, and he could protect 
himself only by increased direct 
expenditure in business develop- 
ment, which in turn would, by add- 
ing to his costs, increase his price 
to the advertiser. 

Eventually, it is practically cer 
tain, the result of the withdrawal 
of the commission from the agent 
would be to increase the cost of 
efficient advertising service to the 
average advertiser in a far greater 
measure than it would decrease the 
cost of space to him. 

Many of the exponents of this 
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Even in this day there are ad- 
vertisers who cherish the fallacy 
that to change agency relations 
frequently, as a matter of policy, 
is to exercise sound judgment. 


McJunkin Advertising Com- 
pany’s list of clients is a direct 


refutation of that theory. Rep- 
resented therein are many 
unusual records for duration 
of agency relations combined 
with unusual records of growth. 


McJUNKIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 


DOMINANT IDEA ADVERTISING 
5 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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plan grant this, but claim that the 
benefits of the plan will far out- 
weigh this negative factor by mak- 
ing the relation between agent and 
advertiser purely a professional 
one, thereby eliminating those temp- 
tations to unethical practice which 
they say are inherent in the present 
system. 

It is rather apparent, however, 
from a study of agency develop- 
ment, that these unethical prac- 
tices, which it is sought to elimi- 
nate, have decreased or increased 
in very close relation to the extent 
to which the integrity of the com- 
mission has been respected by all 
parties involved. 

If, then, the withdrawal of the 
commission as a proposed alterna- 
tive to the present system cannot 
prove itself of any real benefit 
to either advertiser or publisher 
in either decreasing the service tax 
on advertising as a whole or im- 
proving the character of adver- 
tising service, it certainly does not 
warrant serious consideration from 
any but those who are looking at 
it from the angle of individual situ- 
ations rather than from that of 
the good of advertiser and pub- 
lisher as a whole. 

The greater question, apparently, 
is not as to the method by which 
advertiser and publisher shall pay 
this tax on their common interest, 
but as to the basis on which it 
shall be computed. 

Is it to the common interest of 
both advertiser and publisher that 
the agent should receive remunera- 
tion in ratio to the expenditures 
that pass through his hands? 

From the publisher’s standpoint 
the present basis would seem to be 
perfectly logical. The service ren- 
dered by agent to publisher is in 
sales, credit, and bookkeeping. He 
does not render this service in any 
exact measure to any individual 
publisher, but he does render it 
in an exact measure to all pub- 
lishers collectively and to each pub- 
lisher individually in exact relation 
to his billings from that publisher. 

The agent is valuable to the in- 
dividual publisher in exact ratio 
to the size of the market in dol- 
lars and cents that he creates for 
that publisher. 
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For ‘the publisher, therefore, a 
percentage of billings is the only 
logical way to compute the agent’s 
remuneration. 

With the advertiser, however, 
the question becomes more diff- 
cult since the service rendered is 
of a much more professional and 
intangible character. A _ tangible 
product is worth what it costs to 
produce and to distribute to the 
user plus a reasonable profit; but 
an intangible product, such as pro- 
fessional service, has no such basis 
of cost. 

It must be measured either by 
some arbitrarily imposed standard 
or in relation to the benefits de- 
rived from it by each individual 
user, rather than in relation to its 
costs to produce. Most profes- 
sional service is appraised by one 
or both of these methods. 


DOCTORS’ FEES VARY 


For instance, medical fees are 
fairly well standardized as a matter 
of common practice among the rank 
and file of doctors. But doctors 
of exceptional practice and repv- 
tation have no scruples about 
charging advanced prices to those 
able to pay them, on the basis that 
to a wealthy man the matter of life 
and health is well worth a price 
far out of proportion to the actual 
cost in time or effort of the phy- 
sician giving the service. 

The same methods apply to the 
legal profession and to architects, 
the theory apparently being’ that 
the minimum fee should be stand- 
ardized and protected by arbitrary 
agreement, but that in addition to 
this the professional man may add 
whatever the “traffic can bear” and 
remain within his ethical rights. 
The result is that professional fees 
have become a constant source of 
dispute and irritation to the public, 
and the average person is ready 
on every occasion to criticize the 
cost of medical or legal service; 
and it is apparent that advertising 
service would be subject to the 
same constant criticism if its re- 
muneration were based upon af 
arbitrarily imposed fee. 

But to appraise the value of an 
agent’s service to the advertiser is 
even more difficult than in the 
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196,050 


that’s the daily 


circulation 


of The 


LOS ANGELES 
EVENING HERALD 


the largest 


daily newspaper 
in the west 
—both in 
circulation and 
in volume 

of advertising 


carried. 
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This advertisement is one of a series ap- 
pearing as a full page in The Enquirer. 


N. © Each advertisement personalizes a Cin- 
cinnati suburb by describing the type of woman charac- 
teristic of that suburb; in each advertisement,.too, The 
Enquirer’s coverage’of the district is shown. 


THE CINCINNATI 


“Goes to the home, 
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tWashington .. . 
ar from the madding crowd” 


BROAD street drowses in the Autumn sun. 

Giant maples, masses of brilliant foliage, nod 
gently in the breeze. A big, white house, stand- 
ing beyond a leaf-strewn lawn, seems to nod, too, 
quietly, peacefully . . . You might be a mil- 
lion miles from any city. 
But step inside the house. A wood fire crackles 
in the fireplace. A bridge table stands at one 
side; a phonograph is playing an opera classic. 
And over near the window, Mrs. Mt. Washington, 
modishly gowned, is pouring tea for a trio of 
guests . . . Nothing “country” about this scene! 
And actually, Mrs. Mt. Washington, despite the 
far-away atmosphere of her community, is very 
close to the city. Either the family sedan or a 
bus will take her to Fountain Square in 40 min- 
utes. The result is that she visits the theaters, 
the concerts—and the shops—nearly as often as 
does Mrs. Avondale or Mrs. Hyde Park. 
Mrs. Mt. Washington has learned to shop effici- 
ently, too. Each morning she sandwiches The 
Enquirer between breakfast and housework. She 
studies its shopping news, notes carefully style 
hints and store announcements, When she 
reaches the shops a few hours later, this informa- 
tion is still fresh in her mind. 
Mrs. Mt. Washington represents many women— 
201 Enquirers are delivered daily to the 323 re- 
sidence buildings of her community. But the im- 
portant fact, Mr Advertiser is that her shopping 
habits are also the shopping habits of a host of 
women from Madisonville to Westwood. And 
the morning paper— The Enquirer —that in- 
fluences her likewise influences all the others. 


PAUL BLOCK, Incorporated R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco Los Angeles 
Boston Philadelphia 


, ENQUIRER 


Stays in the home”’ 
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This remarkable increase in Th 


Oklahoma City Bank Clearings the 


tiser 


reflects Oklahoma’s activity that 
feels 

To 

Up to October 21, Oklahoma City’s 1926 bank clearings, as te 
as reported by the Oklahoma City Clearing House, totalled agen 
$1,189,949,290, an increase of over $100,000,000 above clear- Yd 
ings for the same period of 1925. meth 
These figures leave no doubt. that business is good ANC 
throughout the Oklahoma City market. = 
( 

When we add to this statement the knowledge that despite but oi 
the present low price of cotton, Oklahoma’s 1926 agricul- ent s) 
tural income will be approximately $400,000,000, a sum a , 
considerably above last year, there is every indication that the ir 
Oklahoma City’s high level of business will be maintained lisher 
throughout the fall and winter of 1926-27. a 
Advertisers who place their messages in the Oklahoman small 
and Times, thoroughly cover the great central and west- me 
ern sections of Oklahoma where the bulk of this wealth of th 
is concentrated. crease 
the a 
percet 
shoul 


a OKLAHOMAN | = 








to be 

LAHOMA Cj Y TIMES | *: 
OKLA “OY GilahomaCity Markee i 
Represented by E.KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY ark 


New York Chicago Kansas City Detroit Atlanta San Francisco 
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older professions; and the manner 
of its present accomplishment, al- 
though open to academic criticism, 
is not without a sound basis of 
logic. 

If the agent is worthy of a re- 
muneration from the advertiser, it 
is primarily because he has les- 
sened for him the hazard of ad- 
vertising. The measure by which 
he has lessened this hazard is in 
relation to the advertiser’s in- 
creased success in the profitable 
sale of merchandise. This success 
is usually accompanied by a sus- 
tained or increased expenditure for 
the medium of communication of- 
fered by the publisher. 

The best proof and the only 
measure, therefore, of the value of 
the agent’s service to the adver- 
tiser is the value of the amount of 
that medium which the advertiser 
feels justified in buying. 

To the advertiser, then, as well 
as to the publisher, basing the 
agent’s remuneration on a percent- 
age of the advertiser’s appropria- 
tion is logical and, as a_ basic 
method, should be retained. 


ANOTHER OBJECTION TO PRESENT 
SYSTEM 


There remains for consideration 
but one argument against the pres- 
ent system of agency remuneration. 

And this argument is not based 

upon a matter of conflict between 
the interest of advertiser and pub- 
lisher, but rather is between the 
interests of a very few of the 
largest and the vast majority of 
smaller advertisers. 
_ The argument may be summar- 
ized as follows: that since the cost 
of the agent’s service does not in- 
crease in ratio to an increase in 
the advertiser’s space billings, the 
percentage basis of the commission 
should not remain constant, but 
should decrease as the volume in- 
creases. 

At first glance there would seem 
to be considerable logic in such 
an argument. 

_ But certain practical considera- 
tions may outweigh its academic 
plausibility. 

It is fairly obvious that unless 
the agent is making undue profits 
on his total billings he can hardly 
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afford to decrease his margin on 
one class of account unless he can 
proportionately increase it on the 
equal amount of billing from some 
other class. 

That agents are not making an 
undue net profit is perfectly prov- 
able and has been demonstrated 
again and again in connection with 
the gradual standardization and in- 
crease of the publisher’s commis- 
sion. If, then, the agent’s gross 
profit is to decrease as the volume 
of the individual advertiser in- 
creases, he must make up this loss 
to his already narrow margin of 
net profit either by decreasing his 
operating costs or increasing the 
remuneration he receives from the 
smaller advertisers. 

This means that the vast ma- 
jority of advertisers would be 
asked to pay more for their ser- 
vice in order that a small mi- 
nority might pay less. 

Since it would be obviously im- 
possible for the publisher, who 
now allows a standard commis- 
sion on the amount of his individ- 
ual billings to adopt a sliding 
scale based upon an advertiser's 
total billings, this extra remunera- 
tion from the smaller advertisers 
would have to come as a fee agreed 
on by advertiser and agent. And 
the decreased cost to the larger 
advertiser would have to come as 
a rebate from the agent. 

th fee and rebate would 
necessarily become a matter of 
barter between. advertiser and 
agent, not only as to the amount 
of fee or rebate but also as to the 
amount of billing on which the 
adjustment should operate. Such 
a situation would surely be attended 
with all the dangers and disad- 
vantages to advertising as a whole 
that have been already pointed 
out. 

The acceptance of such a prin- 
ciple would undoubtedly under- 
mine the very basis of the present 
system. If we have shown that 
that system has worked and is 
working to the advantage of both 
advertiser and publisher by de- 
creasing the hazard of advertising, 
should the system be jeopardized 
merely that a small minority of ad- 
vertisers may be able to bargain 
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for a comparatively slight saving? 

As a matter of fact, it is sig- 
nificant that very little, if any, of 
the criticism leveled at the present 
system comes from the larger ad- 
vertisers. 

As a rule they are wise and 
experienced enough to see the prac- 
tical value and fundamental sound- 
ness of the present system in ‘its 
protection to the business as a 
whole. 

It is still perfectly possible for 
large advertisers to find agents 
who by one method or another will 
rebate part of their commission, 
but agents of that kind cannot give 
effective service and gradually ad- 
vertisers are coming to that con- 
clusion. 

It has often been stated by 
critics of the system that when an 
account runs to a quarter of a 
million dollars or more, it is phys- 
ically impossible for the agent to 
give an amount of service that will 
justify the 15 per cent commuis- 
sion. The fact that in some in- 
stances agents may not be giving 
service to the fullest degree jus- 
tified by the commission seems to 
be the only argument used to back 
this assertion. 

As a matter of fact, it is being 
very satisfactorily proved in in- 
stance after instance that where 
the relations between the large ad- 
vertiser and his agent are on a 
sound basis, the academic inequal- 
ity of a standard rate of commis- 
sion can be very easily equalized 
by the increase and broadening of 
the service rendered. 

The seeming inconsistency then 
in the agents receiving the same 
rate of commission, irrespective of 
the size of the account is offset 
by the fact that this inconsistency 
applies to only a very small per- 
centage of advertisers, and that 
this is ‘the only method by which 
a system, which is to the best in- 
terests of advertising as a whole, 
can be protected. 

Moreover, the inequality even to 
the larger advertisers is not as 
great as it may seem since, al- 
though the rate of commission 
remains the same, it is perfectly 
possible to increase service in ratio 
to an advertiser’s billings. 
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I have tried to cover every argu- 
ment for and against the present 
system of agency remuneration, to 
balance these arguments in rela- 
tion to each other and to work 
step by step to a final conclusion as 
to the broad equity and soundness 
of the present practice. 

I believe that such a conclusion 
can only be in favor of the pres- 
ent system, and that its continued 
development to include all medi- 
ums of advertising should be to the 
best interest of both the pur- 
veyors of these mediums and to 
the advertisers, individually as well 
as collectively. 

No business can attain its high- 
est development that is honey- 
combed with doubt or half-hearted 
belief in its economic soundness. 

I believe that it is the duty of 
each one of us to fortify himself 
against any such attitude of mind 
and to defend the system that has 
made us what we are by all the 
power of sound argument and 
logic. 


Fleischmann Income Higher 
The Fleischmann Company, New 
York, Fleischmann’s yeast, reports a net 
income of $4,738,984, after charges, for 
the third quarter of 1926. This com 
pares with $4,606,587, in the preced 
ing quarter and with $3,766,462 in the 
corresponding quarter of 1925. 

_ For the first nine months of 1926, 
a net income of $13,476,951 is reported 
against $9,854,625 for the same period 
last year. 


Morgan & Bierwirth Add to 
Staff 


Rex Maxon, B. Rogers and Saul 
Rosenberg have joined the art staff 
of Morgan & Bierwirth, Inc., New 
York, advertising illustrations. Mr. 
Maxon was formerly with the Ethridge 
Company, New York. Mr. Rogers has 
been with Frank Seaman, Inc. 


Malcolm M. Mitchell Dead 
Malcolm M. Mitchell, who has been 
with the advertising department o/ 
Good Housekeeping, New York, for 
two and a half years, died at that city 
= week. He was thirty-three years 
) 


Bridgeport Papers Consolidate 

The Bridgeport, Conn., Times has 
bought the Bridgeport. Star and the two 
papers have been merged as the Times 
Star. The Benjamin &: Kentnor Com 
pany, publishers’ representativ:. .will 
represent the Times-Star. 
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Hand - Drawn 


Headlines for 


Newspaper Copy 


Headlines and Important Phrases in the Body of the Layout Given 
Greatly Added Power by Virtue of Action and 
Unaccustomed Composition 


By W. Livingston Larned 


T° what extent is it possible to 
hand-letter newspaper displays 
in such a vividly unusual manner 
that small space becomes power- 
ful, and large space even more in- 
teresting and compelling to the 
indifferent eye? 
In the past, the specialist in 
hand - lettering has 
been somewhat dis- 
couraged. He was 
looked upon with sus- 
picion because it was 
feared that, in secur- 
ing unusual results, 
his work would not 
be quickly legible. 
Readability suffered, 
in an effort to pro- 
duce striking and 
original effects. 
Aware of his short- 
comings in this re- 
gard, however, the 
professional _letterer 
sought to correct his 
errors of judgment. 
Today, the hand- 
lettered headline and 
the occasional display 
sentence, imaginative- 
ly arranged, are every- 
where observed and 


frigerator—on convenient terms.” 

An artist, hand-lettering the 
phrase, hit upon a happy solution. 
The word “Your” was made very 
much larger than all others, and 
the sizable “O” superimposed over 
the refrigerator in such a way 
that it looped the Kelvinator de- 
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in newspaper cam- 
paigns perhaps most 
of all. 
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Some little extra, 
added quirk of a let- 
ter, some unusual ar- 
rangement of hand- 
drawn headlines, often 
supplies the needed 
qualities of physical character, and 
the ability to lure the eye. And, 
of course, these elements are valu- 
able on the newspaper page where 
display competition is keenest. 

For Kelvinator a ‘series was 
originated with a _ standardized 
headline: “The oldest domestic 
electric refrigeration in your re- 


fox samme of thee incresend popuimnry But there 
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THIS HAND-DRAWN HEADLINE CONTAINS ACTION ENOUGH 
ALMOST TO DECEIVE THE EYE INTO SEEING MOTION 


vice. ‘By placing a Ben Day tint 
over the ice chest, except within 
the loop of the large “O” the ef- 
fect was heightened. It was a new 
type of bull’s-eye. 

A Paige automobile advertise- 
ment uses “The pendulum swings 
to Paige” as its. pictorial headline, 
hand-lettered. ' The twenty-four 
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letters are so arranged that they 
immediately suggest the swinging 
motion of a pendulum. There is 
action, as these letters and words 
swing gracefully to the left, 
against white paper. You can 
fairly see them move. The head- 
line, therefore, visualizes the basic 
idea of the sentence itself. . 

That such action attracts the 
eye, despite a confusion of other 
material on every side, is not to 
be denied. From a distance, the 
effect is little short of startling. 
And the long-range test is always 
an important one. 

The latest newspaper serial for 
“Chiclets” is still another demon- 
stration of the untapped resources 
of hand-drawn lettering, as ap- 
plied to the problems of news- 
paper composition. In this in- 
stance, the lettering is actually 
made the continuity-scheme of an 
entire series, instantly stamping 
each piece of copy as one of a con- 
nected family. Yet the plan is 
fairly simple. 

The advertisements must sug- 
gest action, youth, vitality, a new 
interest in things generally. Move- 
ment was desired for a product 
of this character and there were, 
naturally, few restrictions as to 
dignity. The public need not be 
“high-hatted” when a chewing gum 
was being advertised. 

Short sentences of staccato char- 
acter were written and no less 
than three-fourths of the total 
newspaper space devoted to their 
exploitation. The headline, which 
was really the “text” of the series, 
to a considerable extent, had the 
right of way. 

“If you’ve worked too hard, or 
smoked too much, or feel a trifle 
tired, freshen up, chew Chiclets,” 
announces a typical hand-lettered 
headline. Back and forth across 
the advertisement this statement 
see-saws, in motion, now up, now 
down, terminating, finally, at the 
package of gum. 

The sheer audacity of the idea 
has much to do with its effective- 
ness. Those words are never still 
for a moment. The eye dances in 
time with them. They tingle, 
which is exactly what was hoped 
for when the series was designed. 


Nov. 4, 1926 


“In our newspaper advertising,” 
said a sales manager to his adver- 
tising department, “I desire to try 
out the atmosphere of Youth, 
Youth triumphant. Not much 
copy, but what there is should vi- 
brate that feeling. I want ‘young’ 
text, ‘young’ words, ‘young’ illus- 
trations, ‘young’ arrangements in 
layout. The moment these adver- 
tisements are seen, I hope to find 
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THE HEADLINES OF THIS SERIES TELL 
THE CHICLET STORY ALMOST WITHOUT 
THE AID OF TEXT 


that young people are responding. 


Go the limit. There are no limita- 
tions.” 

One of the series was amus- 
ingly memorable: the word 
“Charleston” as applied to the 
dance craze, was _hand-lettered. 
And the individual letters were 
doing the Charleston. They were 
dancing those steps without ques- 
tion. The artist had managed, in 
some mysterious way, to catch the 
spirit of the dance itself. No il- 
lustration was 

In a second composition, a cap- 
tion called attention to the zest 
that made the individual feel as 
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Work On $11,000,000.00 Hydro-Electric 
Project at Falls of Ohio Progressing 








7th Largest Hydro- 
Electric Plant in the 
U.S. to add 135,000 |, 
H. P. to Louisville’s 


Electric Power. 


Over 2,000 workmen 

arerushing a gigantic | 

power plant and a| 

two-mile dam to 

completion at the* — - 

Falls of the Ohio. SO rapid and persistent is 

When completed this plant Louisville’s growth that 

rye an ~~ it has been necessary to 

ille’s tapadly growing in, double its electric output 

dustries. ' each five years since 1900. 
Louisville now has over 
75,000 domestic electric 

100 connections-practically ’ 


Years of’ 100% , 
Leadership 


Natural gas heat units are 
furnished in Louisville at 
The Courier-Journal is now enjoy- the lowest rate on record. 


mg its greatest circulation and 
advertising volume and the greatest 
margin of a 100-year leadership. 


Now Over 147,000 Daily—Over 120,000 Sunday 
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Pictures and 
Headlines 


How to get the most out of both 
in advertising to the millions 


UCCESSFUL advertisements are founded on two 
simple elements. Headlines that say something. 
And illustrations that say something. 

Both are necessary. Both are important. But com- 
bining the two, so as to get the most out of both, is 
an art,in advertising that but few understand. 

Yet, turn to the editorial pages of any successful 
magazine. Glance at random through the news sections 
of any big newspaper—and the secret is unfolded. 

The headline tells thé reader what the article is 
about. And thus gains his-first attention. The illus- 
tration illustrates it. And thus sustains his interest. 

Thus the illustration is subsidiary to the _—— 
A component part on which much depends . 
subsidiary. 

The perfect advertisement is one in which a good 
illustration tells in pictures what the headline tells in 
words, the layout is so arranged that the illustration 
unerringly accomplishes that result. 

The illustration may tell the headline’s story in a 
little different way from the headline itself. It may 
even present it from a widely varying angle. It may 
show the result of what the headline promises, or the 
way that the result is achieved; but always, its story is 
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the same; its chief object to illustrate and to hold atten- 
tion. And in this, its value cannot be overestimated. 


Thus the modern advertiser has learned the supreme 
importance of the superlatively fine in advertising illus- . 
trations. Scores of the foremost illustrators of the world 
are engaged in this pursuit today. Space in national 
publications is too costly to risk tomediocre illustration. 

But underneath it all is the understanding that no 
matter how beautiful an illustration may. be, or how 
famous the artist who signs it, its value is predicated 
solely on its ability to become a definitely co-related 
part—and not the major iriterest—of an. advertise- 
ment’s central selling scheme. 


Pictures alone, in publication advertising, do not 
sway the millions. Pictures mean little without words 
to explain them. People want to know “WHY"— 
and that takes more than a picture can tell. 


It takes headlines that grip Buying Interest, and 
illustrations that sustain it, to make an advertisement 
pay in full. 

That is 90% the secret of advertising that registers 
in sales and profits. 

And, like all successful factors in this field, it is 
based on the application of the simplest of common: 
sense principles. 


LORD & THOMAS anp LOGAN 


ADVERTISING 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
400 North Michigan Avenue 247 Park Avenue Victoria Embankment 


LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway 400 Hibbs Building 225 Bush Street 


advertising ; with other 
_ Lord & Thomas and Logan units wo the client's inserest 
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though he wanted to “slide down 
the bannisters of a bright morn- 
ing.” These letters were placed 
on a stair rail and sent skittering 
downward, into space, pell-mell. 

A third arrangement carried the 
headline: “Are you the one to 
step out of line, in the sluggish 
crowd?” 

The headline words were all in 
perfect formation until “You” was 
reached, whereupon this word act- 
ually did ‘ ‘step out of line,” briskly 
and with all kinds of action. 

“That ‘down and out’ feeling” 
headlined a single column news- 
paper advertisement, with “down 
and out,” so hand- lettered that they 
dropped from the other words and 
pictured the idea. 

“Learn not to lean on other 
people,” was a headline which 
made it possible for the artist to 
draw certain letters leaning over 
against the more sturdy ones, pro- 
ducing an effect at once humorous 
and attention-arousing. 

The most successful and strik- 
ing hand- lettered lines have their 
origin in the phrase itself, for a 
combination of animated words, 
and illustrative text is always ideal. 

“Are you going around in cir- 
cles?” permits the artist to draw 
these words in circular formation, 
a pin-wheel display of real grace 
and strength for any newspaper 
space. Its natural companion, 
bearing the headline: “A four- 
square idea for thinking men,” had 
the headline so split up into four 
parts, that the words formed a 
square against white paper, at the 
top of the composition. 

The idea of the phrase must col- 
laborate with the work of the let- 
terer to achieve the more striking 
results. It instantly occurs to the 
artist to form a question mark 
of the words: “A question you will 
want to ask yourself,” and by 
making very black and compact let- 
ters, the mark is dominant in the 
display. 

In a series of two-column news- 
paper advertisements, all based on 
the hill-climbing ability of a cer- 
tain automobile, the headlines were 
made to slant upward, at varying 
angles and with accompanying 
novelties of idea, as provided by 
the different statements made. 


“Tf you meet an obstruction of 
a hill,” for example, paved the way. 
for an upward slanting headling, 
interrupted at one point. by the 
word “obstruction” which was 
given a picturesque jog at just the 
right place. 

Or, “When the hill turns a sharp 
corner,” allowed the letterer to 
draw his words on a slant, the 
line suddenly breaking off into an 
opposite-direction angle. All of” 
the arrangements were eq 
novel and illustrative, and the fact 
that these tilted lines ran contrary 
to the sedate alignment of the 
body of the newspaper page, gave 
them all the more eye interest. 

“Smash that idea: ‘Impossi- 
ble,” headlined another adver 
tiser. The first three words were 
drawn to indicate terrific s 
and they terminated at the <I 
word, “Impossible,” which scat- 
tered its letters in every direction, 

Newspaper campaigns aif’ 
strength and _ individuality by 
clever headline writing, plus the 
resourceful application of hand 
drawn words woven into the idea, 
which they project. It is an im 
teresting field which grows com 
stantly more attractive. 


Bon Ami Now Sold in Many 
Countries 


Bon Ami, a household cleanser, i 
sold in more than fifty different coum 
tries throughout the world, according # 
a recent advertisement of "the Bon 
Company, New York. The product ha 
been on the market for forty years 
during that time advertising and house 
to-house sampling have been used in a 
complishing its wide distribution. The 
net income of the Bon Ami Cr 
increased from $704,378 in 1922 ® 
$990,879 in 1925. 


Frank Presbrey Made Director 
of New Bank ry 


Frank Presbrey, of the Frank 
brey Company, advertising agency, ; 
York, has been elected a director of 8) 
First National Bank of Green 
Conn. The bank, which is a new iam 
tution, will open for business January @) 


Royal Baking Powder 
Appointment 


F. C. Fitch, vice-president of 
Royal Baking ‘Powder Company, 
York, has been appointed a member @ 
the executive committee. 2 
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\ \ T Delineat 

C) OT 
From the first rank of modern writers the new 
Delineator will select its contributors. For ex- 
ample, in the November issue alone you'll find 
novels, stories and articles by 
Arthur Train Kathleen Norris 
John Erskine, who wrote that wittiest of best 
sellers, “The Private Life of Helen of Troy’. 
Albert Payson Terhune Coningsby Dawson 
Eleanor Hallowell Abbott Dorothy Canfield 
Gamaliel Bradford Konrad Bercovici 


and “ Elizabeth” who wrote that enchanting book, 
“The Enchanted April”. 


Delineator 


TLLUSTS 


The contributions of the foremost writers. will, 
of course, be illustrated by the foremost artists. 
In November— 

Wallace Morgan Charles D. Mitchell 
The brilliant 

French draughtsman, Bernard B. De Monvel 
Paul Bransom John H. Crosman 
Hugh Ferris J. W. Collins 

and many others 
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The Purpose of Delineator #5 tof hu 


~ Delineator 
lnstitute 
On the fifteenth floor of the Butterick Building 
the new Delineator Home Institute has been 
established —a kitchen, a laundry, a butler’s 


pantry, and a combined living and dining room. 
This work is under the direction of 


Mildred -Maddocks Bentley 


who is generally regarded as the final authority 
in applied domestic science. The scope of the 
Institute as defined by Mrs. Bentley is “as broad 
as the home itself. It deals with everything 
connected with the technique of home-making 
— foods and good cookery, home management 
and engineering.” 


Delineator 


NLCTLOTS 


A testing studio for Delineator Interiors has 
also been established on the fifteenth floor of 
the Butterick Building. Here, each month, the 
planning, building and furnishing of rooms in 
relation to the house and in relation to adjoin- 
ing rooms will be demonstrated. This work will 
be executed under the direction of Delineator’s 
resident architect, resident decorator, and a 
competent staff and assistants. 


toll Further the Art of Gracious Living 
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Delineator 


| Fashions 


Direct from the Delineator’s Paris office at 27 
Avenue de |’ Opera comes to every issue the 
latest authentic news of Paris fashions. It is an 
interesting fact that the French edition of the 
Delineator, Le Miroir des Modes, has a very 
large circulation in France itself. Yet smart as 
they are, the fashions that Delineator presents 
are entirely practical for the American woman 
whether she be the grande dame of Park Avenue 
or the social leader in some small inland town. 





Delineator 
Beauty ‘Talks 


In the more intimate matters of the smart 
woman’s personal appearance —the care of the 
complexion, her coiffure, etc.—the articles by 
Celia Caroline Cole which have long been a 
feature of Delineator will be continued. Mrs. 
Cole keeps in close touch with all the newest 
practices of fashionable beauty culture and in- 
terprets these methods so that all women may 
develop their own subtle charm. 





toBfurther the Art of Gracious Living 





HUS, prepared ih its every phase, to 
entertain, to amuse and guide dis- 
criminating women and, in every 
sense, to further the 


cArt of Gracious Living 


the new- Delineater: offers the advertiser an 
unique opportunity. 

For it is planned to attract the most desirable 
large audience of American women for which 
any advertiser could ask. 


Delineator 


Established 1868 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


& R. LATSHAW, President 


NB. 


The November Delineator discussed in this advertisement is the first issue 
with which the Designer is combined . . . . It isthe first issue at the new 
price of 25¢ per copy . . . . With this issue, the guaranteed circulation is 
1,250,000 although as subscriptions to both the Delineator and the Designer 
will be fulfilled with the one magazine and their combined circulation was 
1,700,000, it is obvious that the advertiser will receive a gratifying bonus 
circulation for some time to come . . . . In effect with this November 
issue, the rate is $5,000 a page. 








Irate Subscriber Registers Protest 


When Bearded Grandfather Is Addressed as “Miss” He Objects 
Strenuously 


By Roy Dickinson 


FEW days ago there was re- 

turned to the subscription de- 
partment of Printers’ InxK a postal 
card which had been mailed to 
“Miss” F. L. Hise. The card, 
which had been sent as a con- 
venient method of renewing a 
subscription, came back with a 
surprising greeting. With it was 
the following letter from an old 
and valued subscriber who proves 
conclusively that he was wrongly 
addressed when we called him 
“Miss.” He holds an important 
position with one of the largest 
concerns in the country. Here is 
his letter : 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 
Ocroser 26, 1926. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

First, let me repeat the query penned 
on the postal card, “Where the hell did 
you get this?” 

Second, I ask you, does this photo, 
which is me, look like an old maid? 
Yet, if you will check up your sub- 
scription list, you'll find I’ve been there 
long enough to attain old maidenhood, 
even if I had become a subscriber at 
my birth, which I didn’t by more than 
two-score years. As nearly as I can 
recall, P. I. wasn’t more than a year 
old when I hooked on. 

Third, I am seventy-eight and have 
fathered several children. When I get 
them all together, as I did a few eve- 
nings since, have a full house that 
I'll back for a good many raises—three 
kings and a pair of queens. I’m also 
a granddaddy several times; ought to 
have been more, but the young cubs 
have surely missed some of their 
chances. 

Fourth and last, keep on sending 
PRINTERS’ Inx, both editions, and don’t 
miss me any more. Might at least, in 
deference to my years, make it Mrs. 
or Madame. 

Enclosed is correct address. 

Yours truly, 
Frank L. Hise. 


We are extremely mortified, 
honored Sir and valued subscriber, 
that you were addressed in such 
a manner. Accept, please, our 
humble, even abject, apologies. 
The whole organization joins me 
in this, but we wouldn’t have 
missed your letter for the world. 

Thus it might be considered that 


the young lady in the circulation 
department, who in her haste to 
get out renewal cards lest some 
subscriber might miss a_ single 
issue, confused Frank with Flor- 
ence and called fou “miss,” actu- 


OUR IRATE SUBSCRIBER WHO OBJECTS TO 
BEING CALLED MISS 


ally conferred a favor on us and 
on all manufacturers, all publish- 
ers and others who write many 
letters. For this matter of mailing 
lists and how to keep them free 
from errors is one which troubles 
many a busy executive. 

To err, in a perfectly human 
manner, when lists are being ad- 
dressed, leads to many strange and 
unusual occurrences requiring tact 
and frankness in their handling. 
We are reminded of a case which 
haprened in a piano-maker’s or- 
ganization. One day in the early 
fall there walked up to the office 
railing a well-dressed, fine-looking, 
but extremely angry, lady. In her 
hand, glistening with diamonds, she 
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clutched a large bundle of letters. 
She was direct and to the point. 
“I want,” she said, “to see im- 
mediately the man who is respon- 
sible for having followed me all 
over Europe with these letters 
which have annoyed and mortified 
me beyond measure.” The adver- 
tising manager, wondering what 
could possibly have caused 
high blood pressure on the part 
of a wealthy prospect, asked to 
see the letters. They were part 
of a series of which he was proud. 
The enclosures were beautiful 
booklets with well-rounded phrases 
and handsome illustrations. But 
the address on each envelope made 
his face grow pale. There it was— 


“Mrs. August H. Asterbilt, Wid.” 


From the sunny shores of the 
blue Mediterranean to the snow- 
clad peaks of the Bernese Alps, the 
lady explained, the smiling con- 
cierge at every successive hotel had 
presented her with one or more of 
these embarrassing envelopes which 
labeled her, not only as a woman 
who had lost her husband, but as 
a “Wid,” which was worse. 

The explanation that the com- 
pany had purchased a list and that 
in it she was listed as a “Wid,” 
and that the young lady addresser 
eagerly copying names had added 
it religiously to every envelope, 
and other humble apologies such 
as we offer to Mr. Hise, finally 
mollified the justly irate lady. 

Then there was the letter which 
the writer remembers was received 
by the faithful old lady of sixty 
who has long acted as nurse to 
the children. It said: 


In producing these perfectly made 
shirts we kept you continually in mind. 
We have studied your taste and know 
just how you like your shirts to fit 
around the neck, the sort of fabrics 
that please you most, the colors most 
becoming to you. 


And much more to the same 
general effect. 

The problem of the correct gen- 
der in the greeting has become 
really acute as women have come 
into business life and taken ex- 
ecutive positions in all sorts of in- 
dustries. The letterhead, for ex- 
ample, may indicate that the com- 
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pany manufactures high-pressure 
pumps. The subject matter con- 
cerns corrosion of metals, bills of 
lading, discounts and other ma- 
tefial, masculine in character. [It 
is signed 
“Yours for more business, E. T. 
Braley.” 


And it takes a far better student 
of handwriting than the present 
writer to know that E. T. stands 
for Eleanor Theresa and not Ed- 
ward Thomas. 

A night watchman, known to the 
writer, who guards the slumbers 
of guests at a certain suburban 
hotel, must have a feminine flour- 
ish to his signature, for when he 
wrote concerning a vacuum cleaner 
the company’s third follow-up flat- 
tered him as follows: 


Occasionally we find ourselves in 
communication with a woman like your- 
self, whose correspondence plainly 
shows evidence of keen judgment and 
excellent education. 


This big he-man was annoyed, 
as well he might be. 

Sometimes it isn’t only gender 
which causes mixups and ill-will 
in sending form letters to wrong 
people or right people wrongly ad- 
dressed. The president of an up- 
State New York manufacturing 
company showed me one which he 
said almost shattered his previously 
held conviction that he had done 
pretty well in life. It was, as I 
remember, a form letter from a 
gymnasium. Starting with the 
convenient “Dear Friend,” which 
saves filling in, it continued: 


behind. - The 
success that you eamed would be 
yours long before this, hasn’t material- 
ized. The fine things, the comforts, the 
luxuries that you counted on having, 
have not been nted to you. You 
are groping, my friend, groping . .- - 
and it is high time that you rid your- 
self of that invisible blindfold that is 
cheating you out of success. You need 
help. ou need guidance. If you are 
dead-in-earnest; if you feel a great am 
bition swelling up in you which has not 
been satisfied; if you have a passion for 
ge if you yearn for a larger, 
uller life; you may be sure that there 
is something bigger in you than you 
have yet discovered. 


Sending out letters to a list of 
unclassified prospects is a real 
problem in any business. One 


You are still lagging 
r 
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thing needed, to save greetings of 
wrong gender, is a new word. The 
salutation “Dear Sir or Madam 
as The Case May Be,” used by a 
prominent Chinese house, does not 
commend itself to us. The an- 
swer to the he or she question 
requires a totally new word. “Gen- 
tlemen” won’t do when they may 
be “Gentlemadams.” In the clus- 
tered pages of Noah Webster’s 
work there must be a word or a 
combination which can be used 
impartially to represent all the shes 
and hes collectively with no chance 
fur such a mortifying experience 
as that which overtook Mr. Frank 
L. Hise, father, grandfather and 
valued subscriber to PrinrTers’ 
INK. 

If that isn’t an apology we don’t 
know what is! 


R. K. Leavitt Compares 
Advertising with Golf 


Robert K. Leavitt, secretary-treasurer 
of the Association of National Adver- 
tisers, Inc., compared advertising with 
golf at a meeting ef the Poor Richard 
Club, Philadelphia, last week. The 
title of his speech was “Hooks and 
Slices.” 

He pointed out that if a golfer were 
able to negotiate every hole in the 
same number of strokes that he did 
his best, he would greatly lower his 
score. The same, Mr. Leavitt stated, 
holds true with advertising. If every 
advertisement would pull as does the 
oocasional best one, the cost to sell 
would be greatly lowered. In summariz- 
ing, Mr. vitt pointed out four fac- 
tors to be kept in mind in advertising, 
as in golf. These were: 

1, Form—that is, cepy and the layout 
should be skilfully prepared. 

_ 2, Sense the popular or mass mind, 
just as the golfer cultivates a 
“feel” of the ball. 

_3. Increase “visibility” through analy- 
sis of inquiries—how the audience re- 
acts to the advertisement. 

4. Have the sales force in the field— 
the caddies—trained to report imme- 
diately results of all advertising, so as 
to act as a guide and check-up in fu- 
ture “drives.” 


Large Gain in Certain-teed 


Products Income 

The Certain-teed Produets Corpora- 
tion, New York and subsidiaries, Cer- 
tain-teed roofing products, rt a net 
income, after charges, of $672,098 for 
the third quarter of 1926, against 
$465,757 for the corresponding months 
in 1925. For the first nine months of 
this year, net income was $1,792,518, 
compared with $1,473,986 for the nine 
months ending September 30, 1925. 
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Dan Carroll Is Reminded of 
the Early Days 


Tue InpranaProtis News 
INDIANAPOLIS, 19, 1926. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Coming out on the train last evening 
to Indianapolis, I had my first oppor- 
tunity to read your story in the ‘0- 
ber 14 issue of Printers’ Inx entitled, 
“I Remember When.” 

The reference to the early days of 
Printers’ Inx and George P. Rowell 
are very interesting to me particularly, 
because my early days in advertising 
work were associated more or less with 
both of these factors. 

My first introduction to Printers’ 
Inx was back in the days when I was 
attending high school at Flint, Mich., 
and pinch hitting in the circulation de- 

rtment of the old Flint Journal after 
ours. Later, on coming to Detroit 
with the Detroit Journal, I enjoyed the 
luxury of becoming a regular subscriber 
to Printers’ Inx, and followed each 
copy eagerly, using it as my text book 
on advertising. 

When I came to New York in 1904 
as the representative of a enn 
prominent evening newspapers, ad 
an office in the old Tribune Building 
just across the street from 10 Spruce 
Str many occasions I dropped 
in to see Mr. Rowell and found his 
shrewd and often sarcastic advice very 
helpful, and I, being a newcomer to 
New York, and a young man in the 
special agency business, was particularly 

leased when Mr. Rowell’s book, “Forty 

ears An Advertising Agent” appeared 
and that he had given mention to my 
office in the chapter referring to the 
ge a representative and his method 
of wor 

In my opinion, advertising as a busi- 
ness and advertising men as a profes- 
sion, whether publisher’s representative 
or agency executive, owe a great deal 
to Printers’ Inx and George P. Rowell. 

Dan A. Carrott, 
Special Representative. 


Shirt Account for 


Columbus 
Frederick-Ellis 
The Celumbus Shirt Company, manu- 


facturer of men’s shirts, Chicago, has 
appointed the Frederick-Ellis Company, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city, 
to direct its advertising account. 


C. P. Tyler with Batten 


Corporation 
Charles P. Tyler, who has been with 
the Seattle, Wash., Chamber of Com- 
merce, has joined the staff of the 
George Batten Corporation, Chicago. 


Medical Journal Appointment 
_ The Journal of the American Med- 
ical Association, Chicago, has appointed 
the Joseph J. Solo mpany, publish- 
ers’ representative, as representative 
among automobile and accessory manu- 
facturers in Michigan. 
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A. W. Burchard 
Heads Arbitration 
Association 


NSON W. BURCHARD, 

vice-chairman of the board of 
directors of the General Electric 
Company, was elected president of 
the American Arbritation Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting which 
was held at New York last week. 
It is the object of the association to 
furnish a tribunal for the econom- 
ical and immediate adjustment of 
trade disputes, without recourse to 
litigation and the consequent ex- 
pense and delay to business of long 
drawn legal suits. 

In the last nine months, the as- 
sociation handled 233 disputes. Of 
these, 114 were adjusted without 
formal proceedings. The remain- 
ing 119 cases, involving $478,000, 
were arbitrated at an average cost 
of $20.50, or an average of 1 per 
cent of the amount involved. 

The association has enlisted the 
support of 2,000 active workers, 
representative of every branch of 
industrial and commercial enter- 
prise. Through the resulting in- 
creased facilities, the association is 
prepared to furnish arbitrators, 
rules of procedure and prompt de- 
cisions anywhere in the United 
States. Referring to this increased 
service in his acceptance, Mr. 
Burchard said: 

“This body has spent the better 
part of a year bringing together a 
body of 2,000 men to carry for- 
ward this work. We have carried 
on a nation-wide and world-wide 
inquiry into the best way to make 
the United States the leader in 
commercial peace and the ex- 
ponent of good-will in trade re- 
lations.” 

In addition to Mr. Burchard, 
the officers of the association are: 


Vice-Presidents: Andrew Adie, Bos- 
ton; Samuel Rea, Philadelphia; Franklin 
Simon, New York; William Sproule, 
San Francisco; Harold E. Emmons, 
troit; Julius Rosenwald, Chicago; Robert 
Goodwyn . leston, and Frances 
Kellor, New York; chairman of the 
board, Luci R Eastman; vice-chair- 


M. Warburg; treasurer, 
R ; secretary of the 
board, James M. Post. 
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The eighty members of the board 
of directors are representative of 
every geographical section of the 
United States and of every branch 
of business activity. 


Found the Shredded Wheat 
Layer Slips Useful 


ALuMiInuM CoMPANY OF AMERICA 
Pirrssurcu, Ocr. 26, 1926. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The ittle Schoolmaster mentioned 
in Printers’ Inx for 21 the 
blank slips which have been so long used 
in packing Shredded Wheat. 

This makes me remember that an 
old school teacher of mine used to 
bring these slips to school and distrib- 
ute them to the class when we were 
“taking drawing.” (She probably lived 
in a large boarding house.) And I re 
member that we thought these slips 
were fine for drawing ‘purposes. I sup- 
pose nowadays the children use special 
drawing paper for drawing but, if these 
slips were widely used for drawing by 
youngsters, the blank slips were of 
course, more advantageous to the Shred 
ded Wheat people new printed 
slips in some ways. 

n other words with an advertising 
message on the back and a note on the 
front of each slip suggesting its use 
for drawing the slips might be even 
better than you now pronounce them. 

J. D. Porter. 
P.S. My stenographer mentions that 
she used to demand the slips from 
Shredded Wheat, and that another girl, 
a friend of hers, also used these slips 
for drawing. 


New Engraving Business at 
Indianapolis 


Rhoades, Hice & Etter, Inc., has been 
established at Indianapolis to conduct 
an art and engraving business. It will 
operate in connection with the Rhoades- 

umphreys Studio, also of Indianapolis, 
commercial art. Jack Rhoades is presi 
dent and art director. Helen A. Hum 
piveye is vice-president and Roy A. 

ice, treasurer. 


New Accounts for Irwin L. 
Rosenberg Agency 


The Packard Manufacturing Com- 
pany, manufacturer of men’s shirts, 
and Martin’s Jewelry Company, mail 
order jewelry house, both of Chicago, 
have placed their advertising accounts 
with The Irwin L. Rosenberg Company, 
advertising agency, of that city. 


Maine Newspapers 
Consolidated 
The Biddeford, Me., Daily Journal 
has bought the Biddeford Record. The 


Record ceased publication on Octo 
30, effective with its consolidation. 
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Where are the 
Country “Hicks” and the 


Small Town “Rubes’’? 


A prominent manufacturer recently told an interesting 
anecdote on men's clothing advertising. 


Years ago it was the custom to bring out a suit of new 
style for the metropolitan trade. After this style had 
outlived its usefulness to the metropolitan trade it was 
carried to the secondary sized towns, while a new one 
came out for the metropolitan trade. Then the last 
step in the old style was the small town “Rube” and 
the country “Hick.” 


Such practice has been long extinct, due to the advent 
of the telephone, telegraph, improved transportation, 
radio and widespread circulation of periodicals. 


There is still an excellent field for good merchandise 
of all kinds. It is the partially developed small town 
and rural field. Not, of course. approached from the 
angle of depending on the overlap of certain publica- 
tions, but rather through the publications that go 
directly to this field. 


HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL is such a publication. 
A paid-in-advance circulation of 700,000 in the rich 
middle-western towns and villages assures the adver- 
tiser of reaching this prosperous group. $2.75 per line 
or $1550. per page. 





IRA EB. SEYMOUR, Ady. Mgr. - Batavia, Illinois 


Chicago Office New York Office 
Rhodes & Leisenring, Managers A.H. Greener, Manager 
Bell Building, 307 Michigan Blvd. 116 West 39th St. 
Central 0937 Room 825 


Charter Member of Mail Order Publishers Assn. 
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New New Eng! 


SUNDAY LEADERSHIP IN 
NEW ENGLAND 


Q. What Boston Sunday newspaper has the 
greatest circulation? 


A. The Boston Sunday Advertiser with 490,588 net paid 
circulation, as evidenced by statement to the govern- 
ment for the six months’ period ending September 
30, 1926. 


Q. Isthe Sunday Advertiser’ sleadership large? 


A. Emphatically so. The Boston Sunday Circulations 


are: 
3 Every Sunday the 
Sunday Advertiser 490,588 el alt 


more than 
151,102 the Post 


more than 
168,193 she Globe 


Sunday Post 339,486 
Sunday Globe 322,395 


more than 
Sunday Herald 122,750 367,838 shea Blerald 


Q. Are there any “predate” editions in this 
circulation? 

A. The Boston Sunday Advertiser has one predated 
edition—and only one, as the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations reports certify. The circulation of this 
edition shown by the most recent audit was 39,527 
and it is now less than 36,000. 
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Q. What is the reason for a “predate” edition? 


A. Its purpose is to reach readers resident so remotely 
from Boston that a paper printed Saturday night 
cannot reach them at the time they prefer to buy. 
This circulation certainly has a value to national 


advertisers. 


Q. What is the general distribution of the cir- 
culation of the Sunday Advertiser in re- 
lation to Boston as a center? 


A. It cam be stated quickly this way: The cir- 
culation of the Sunday Advertiser within 
fifty miles of Boston is greater than the total 
circulation everywhere of any other Boston 








9 East 40th Street 
New York City 


Book Tower Bldg, 
Detroit 
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Cotton 


America’s largest textile monthly; 
8,500 circulation, devoted to the con 
struction, administration and pro 
duction problems of the mills. 


Electrical South 

Reaches the leading jobbers and 
dealers, contractors and sales de 
partments of central stations. 

4,000 copies monthly circulation 
is confined to the Southern state 
and is the only business journ 
devoted exclusively to the commer 


cial phases of the Southern electri 
cal interests. 


Southern Power Journal 


Soe ae =fa| fi 20,000 circulation to owners, s 
perintendents, chief engineers ani 


—Te] Ula }4i = py 


3) RN master mechanics of power plan 
Hz AR oy ARE The only power plant journal th 
thoroughly covers the South. 


Southern Hardware 


5,500 circulation covers the hard 
ware trade in the 15 Southe 
states—going to all 
while dealers and jobbers. 
torial pages are devoted exclusive 
to Southern trade conditions 3 
edited in a practical way for pr 
tical business men. 


Southern Automotive Dealer 


8,500 circulation devoted to t 
interests of the distributors 
dealers of automobiles and acces 
sories, and other automotive equi) 
ment and supplies in the South. 


W. R. C. Smith Publishing C 
ATLANTA, GA. 





Agents Look for Dismissal of Trade 
Commission Case 


Newcomb Cleveland in Report to Members of American Association of 
Advertising Agencies Expresses Opinion That It Is Reasonable 
to Hope for Dismissal of Case 


HE American Association of 
Advertising Agencies believes 
that it can reasonably expect a 
dismissal of the complaint made 
against it and four other organiza- 
tions by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. This belief was ex- 
pressed by Newcomb Cleveland, 
vice-president of the Erickson 
ompany, in a report which he 
ade on the situation to members 
of the Association at the annual 
at Washington last 


‘This particular complaint, it 
will be recalled, was issued Decem- 

7, 1924, against the Agency 
whe Bon American Press Asso- 
jation, and the Southern News- 
a Publishers’ Association. 


e American Newspaper _Publish- 
rs’ Association and the Six Point 
The substance of the 


raint of trade eaten alleged 
indeavors to prevent advertisers 
rho place business direct through 


pst hearings on the matter were 
ld in New York during the lat- 
t part of April and early part | of 


Mr. Cleveland’s opinion that a 
ismissal of the complaint could 
asonably be hoped for is ap- 
prently based upon the statements 
de by witnesses at the hearings 
d last April and May, according 
Dhis report. That report on the 
ation, as Mr. Cleveland gave 
to members of the Agency Asso- 
ation, was as follows: 
Bo charge by the Government 
that the Eve respondent organ- 
Ations are engaged in an unlaw- 
t combination and conspiracy to 
pious ends, among which are 
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specified, ‘that direct advertisers 
be constrained from obtaining na- 
tional advertising at less than 
gross rates and that all national 
advertisers be constrained to em- 
ploy respondent agencies or such 
other agencies as agree uniformly 
to receive and actually do receive 
as their minimum remuneration for 
their activities in interstate com- 
merce the standard trade differen- 
tial of 15 per cent.’ 

“The word ‘differential’ is used 
in the complaint. Our contention 
is that what is involved is not a 
differential but a commission, and 
that there is only one real rate, 
namely, the rate that the adver- 
tiser pays. 

“Being engaged in _ interstate 
commerce is not strictly a charge 
against us; it is the preliminary 
condition without which the Com- 
mission has no right to act. If 
there is no ‘commerce’ involved the 
Commission lacks jurisdiction and 
the case against us falls. The 
Commission’s position that dis- 
tribution of so-called ‘type-parts’ 
(mats, electros, etc.) constitutes 
interstate commerce is held by us 
to be unjustified for the reason 
that type-parts are not essential to 
advertising (for example, in the 
case of an advertisement that is set 
up), and that the ownership of 
such type-parts does not change at 
any time whether they are trans- 
ported from one State to another 
or not; and further, that they are 
only incidental to the service given 
bv an agency. 

“One of the arguments present- 
ed by our attorneys was that bona- 
fide agencies are entitled obviously 
to different terms than direct ad- 
vertisers or house agencies since 
they are creators and developers 
of new advertising, and the latter 
are not. 

“An interesting circumstance in 
connection with the amended com- 
plaint was that only three of the 
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five commissioners were present 
when it was voted to issue it. This 
procedure was somewhat unusual. 
A week afterward Commissioner 
Humphrey, who had been pre- 
vented by illness from being pres- 
ent, filed a dissenting opinion. 
This has been published in full. 
Some excerpts from it are: ‘The 
agreements and practices alléged 
do not constitute a method of 
interstate commerce.’ ‘Advertis- 
ing is not commerce; it is ser- 
vice.” ‘Not one fact in the case 
indicates. a tendency to hinder 
competition in commerce or create 
a monopoly therein.’ ‘The case is 
an effort on the part of a very 
few large advertisers to coerce 
the newspapers to give them a re- 
bate equal to the commission that 
the newspaper pays to its adver- 
tising agencies.’ ‘Certainly the 
newspapers may fairly refuse to 
make such unfair discrimination 
in favor of a few powerful ad- 
vertisers.’ 

“Although all the witnesses at 
the New York hearings were 
called by the Government, the 
testimony of several of them was 
exceedingly valuable to our side 
of the case. 

“Mr. Lincoln B. Palmer, man- 
ager of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, asserted 
positively that the commission 
system was the most economical 
and efficient of any within his 
knowledge for securing and main- 
taining the desired volume of 
advertising revenue for the news- 
papers. It was brought out fur- 
ther that the system had been in 
effect before any of the associa- 
tions which are defendants had 
been organized. 

“Major Floyd Y. Keeler, who 
has had wide experience in various 
fields, in finance as well as in ad- 
vertising, and who was called by 
the Government as an expert, testi- 
fied that the agencies were of 
service to both publishers and 
advertisers. 

“Whatever may happen further, 
there has already been presented 
to the public, through the reports 
of the hearings in the daily press 
and the trade publications and in 
other ways, a vast amount of in- 
furmation relative to the funda- 
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mentals of the advertising agency 
business. 

“In view of the testimony that 
was given at the hearing we fee! 
that it is reasonable to hope for a 
dismissal of the case.” 

During the convention other 
speakers referred occasionally to 
the matter of the Federal Trade 
Commission complaint, but the 
only other address that went fully 
into the subject besides that of 
Mr. Cleveland’s was one scheduled 
to be delivered by John A. Park, 
president of the Southern News- 
paper Publishers’ Association and 
publisher of the Raleigh, N. C, 
Times. : 




















CONSPIRACY DENIED 


Mr. Park, however, was unable 
to be present, and his address was 
given to the Association in printed 
form. In that statement Mr. 
Park denies there has been any 
conspiracy between the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
and any of the other organizations 
mentioned in the complaint. He 
styles the whole proceeding as 
ludicrous and comments with em- 
phasis on the expense to which 
his organization has been put. In 
that statement Mr. Park also gives 
the opinion that if the Federal 
Trade Commission case against the 
agency is upheld then it opens the 
way for Federal control of adver- 
tising. His statement, in part, 
reads as follows: 

“The Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association is charged 
with being in a conspiracy with 
the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies and other orgar- 
izations to control the advertising 
business of America against the 
best interest of the public welfare. 
The charge is ludicrous on its 
face, and would not be taken seri- 
ously if so many evidences of mis- 
information in official circles about 
this matter were not appearing. 
One serious side to Southern 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
members is that it costs thou 
of dollars each year to retain law- 
yers, pay their expenses and attend 
hearings which at this time give 
no signs of ing. This suit, 
styled by the Federal Trade Con- 
mission as a. complaint, was first 
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issued in December, 1924, and to- 
day our small association has paid 
out a substantial sum for actual 
expenses in defending ourselves. 
Attorneys’ fees will be determined 
when the case is terminated. 

“We are not informed as to who 
our prosecutors are, that is, who 
instigated the complaint which 
caused the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to act. These interests 
want the same commission allowed 
direct on their own advertising 
that newspapers usually allow ad- 
vertising agents, and through the 
Federal Trade Commission they 
are seeking to get the usual agency 
commission. They perform no 
service whatever for the news- 
paper, neither do they assist in 
creating any advertising except 
for their own use. They will not 
solicit advertising for the news- 
papers: so why should they have 
commissions ? 

“After a delay of fifteen months 
hearings were started before an 
examiner for the Federal Trade 
Commission in New York on 
April 29 and ran until May 7 
with the result that 834 pages of 
testimony have been taken. Testi- 
mony was given, all of which re- 
lated more or less to the history 
of the present structure of 
handling newspaper advertising 
and the services provided by the 


it was shown that 
Southern Newspaper Publishers 
Association members ran their own 
business as they saw fit, and the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association as an organization had 
no power over its individual mem- 
bers. Still, the attorneys for the 
Commission are trying to prove 
that some Southern Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association members 
have been coerced and threatened 
into refusing direct advertisers the 
usual agency commission. 

“The question is asked, “What 
will happen if the Federal Trade 
Commission makes an order to 
cease and desist?’ It is not clear 
for the Commission has offered no 
suggestions about any desirable 
practice to take the place of the 
resent advertisin: structure. 

owever, if advertising is held to 
be interstate commerce, it opens 
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the way for Federal contro! of 
advertising. 

“I am not one to join in the 
criticism of every Government 
effort to curb proper and needful 
regulations in the interest of public 
welfare, but I am impatient over 
endless delay, which is costing me 
money and costing my colleagues 
thousands of dollars. There is 
both consolation and compensation 
to be derived, however, through 
the knowledge that the erican 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies stands shoulder to shoulder 
with Southern publishers in de- 
fending common standards of in- 
tegrity and fair dealing which 
must be maintained and strength- 
ened for the good of all.” 


To Discuss Plans for Adver- 
tising Southwest Washington 


A conference to exploit, through na- 
tional advertising, the agricultural ad. 
vantages of the So art of 
the State of W. 
in Tacoma, Wash., 

This conference, to 

Southwest Washington Agricultural Eco- 
nomic Conference, will be held by the 
Tacoma Chamber of Commerce. 


Bolt and Nut Concerns Merge 


The Lamson & Sessions Company and 
The Kirk-Latty Manufacturing Com- 
pany, both of Cleveland, have consol- 
idated. The merged business will re 
tain the name of The Lamson & Ses 
sions Company. 

The Powers-House Company, Cleve 
land advertising agency, will direct its 
advertising account. 


Iowa Newspapers Appoint 
C. H. Clarke 


H. Clarke has been chosen 
of Iowa to 


represent that organization in its adver- 


Charles 
by the United Newspa 


tising and expansion program. 
will be maintained at Moines. 


Pullman Couch Account for 


Vanderhoof 
The Pullman Couch Company, Chi 
cago, manufacturer of davenport beds, 
has placed its advertising account with 
Vanderhoof & Company, Chicago: adver 
tising agency. 


etc., r 
$308, 
1926. This 
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‘Business | 
gees 


pieeh month 


A BUSINESS 


Voluntary expressions of that sort 
from readers are not exceptional. 


Business is a compact and, there- 
fore, easily read magazine. No 
need to devote many hours thumb- 
ing through its contents—that’s 
the reason it is widely read and 
closely followed. 


Think what that means to adver- 
tisers! 


Your monthly message will be 
seen and read in Business. 


If you are seeking the most direct 
and inexpensive way to reach this 
rich market send for a rate card. 


BUSINESS 


Burroughs Ave. and Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


J.R. HAYES Cc. D. MacGREGOR 
One Park Ave. Bidg. Burroughs Ave. and Second Blvd. 
New York City Detroit, Mich. 


S. D. R. SMITH E. C. WILLIAMS 
434 S. Wabash Ave. Hobart Bid 
Chicago, II. San Francisco, Calif. 
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How dumb 
is Dora? 


pm fear of many critics 
of copy is that words and 
thoughts perfectly clear to 
them may not be equally 
clear to the mythical man 
in the street. “Over their 
heads . . . too technical... 
a good thought, but I’m 
afraid they won’t get it.” 
These are a few of the more 
common admonitions. 

Occasionally such com- 
ment calls to mind a promi- 
nent author’s story of his 
early newspaper days. 

Cautioned that his writ- 
ings were pitched in too 
lofty a tone, he was ad- 
vised to address his mes- 
sages to the farmers in 
Wisconsin. 

“For years,” said he, 
“those farmers were 


dangled in front of me, un- 
til it became the ambition 
of my life to visit Wisconsin 
and meet some of them. 
When I finally did get 
there, I felt myself dis- 
tinctly cheated, because 
they were just the same as 
farmers in New York or 
commutersin New Jersey.” 

Clarity and simplicity 
are, of course, two pre- 
requisites of good copy. 
But before you sell Amer- 
ican intelligence short, con- 
sider that 

—the country’s educa- 
tional problem is not to get 
the children into schools, 
but to find seats for those 
already there. 

—there are more high- 
school graduates clamor- 
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ing for entrance to most 
colleges than can be ad- 
mitted. 

—the season’s best seller 
in the non-fiction field is 
“The Story of Philosophy” 
—scarcely a book for 
morons. 

—the works of Charles 
Dickens still outsell those 
of any of the so-called pop- 
ular authors. 

—streams of thought 
and fashion, like streams 
of water, run from higher 
levels downward. The hat 
that is worn by the Prince 
of Wales today will be 
copied by the Bond Street 
hatters tomorrow. But a 


few more days and it will 
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be displayed in the shops 
along Fifth Avenue and 
Michigan Avenue. And 
what these shopping zones 
accept, Main Street gladly 
buys. 

—and, finally, simplicity 
is not the result of prun- 
ing a complicated piece of 
copy, but is a précious 
quality built into your 
original copy conception. 

The average American 
intelligence may be that of 
a fourteen-year-old child, 
but that child is very often 
a prodigy of education. 
Which is another way of 
saying that the average 
man is usually well above 
the average. 


Gerorce Batren Company, Inc. 


Advertising 


Vv 


NEW YORK 

383 Madison Avenue 
BOSTON 

To State Street 
CHICAGO 

McCormick Building 
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3: CANADA &: 
“A Blank Space That’s Not a Blank’ 


Look at your map of the U. S. Above the Northern 
boundary is a white space, lettered 


DOMINION OF CANADA 


Do you know there are nine million people there, 
who spent with you last year well over six hundred 
million dollars? 

Newspaper advertising will bring you your share of 
this business, and you can find out about it from 
your agency or by writing to any of the following 
papers. 





ing 
higt 


She Pail of Gi au ong pap 
We: 
man 

anada wit 
have 
Prairie Market spec 
P out 
aper - 

Winnipeg, Man. .....“‘Free Press”’ Vancouver, B. C “Province”’ lor 

Winnipeg, Man. “Tribune” Victoria, B. C 7 4 poss 

Regina, Sask. “Leader & Post” uch 

Moose Jaw, Sask... . - ‘“Times-Herald” . 

Prince Albert, Sask... ‘Herald’ Quebec Market M 

Saskatoon, Sask. “Star & Phoenix” Montreal, Que. ““Gazette’” of t 

Lethbridge, Alta, "7 la” ‘ : “Le Soleil’ a 

Edmonton, Alta. “ ee ; “L’Evenement”’ temy 

Calgary, Alta. ” r ence 
haps 


Maritime Market goin; 

St. John, N. B ‘*Telegraph-Journal “T sure 
& Times-Star’’ Hamilton, Ont. _ one | 

Halifax, N. § “Herald & Mail”’ Kitchener, Ont. ..... “Record” with 
Halifax, N. 8 “Chronicle & Echo’’ Kingston, Ont. . ; 
Charlottetown, P. E. I. . ‘‘Guardian’’ possi 
press 


(All Members of A. B. C.) tive 
blood 
that 
gene! 
ent te 
tices 


Saskatchewan 
Alberta New Brunswick British Columbia § «: ; 


Prepared by SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, LIMITED, General Advertising Agents, Toronto, Cas 
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A National Advertiser's View. ‘of 


Space Salesmien o~ 


Wasteful Methods in Making Calls Increase Advertiser’s Cost 


By Edward T. Hall 


Vice-President, Ralston Purina. Company, 
President, Association of National Advertisers 


[Enrrortat Note: Mr. Hall has taken 
upon himself the task of bringing to the 
attention of advertising mediums, throu 
a series of addresses and articles, some 
ways in which~he, from the standpoint 
of a national advertiser, believes certain 
wastes can be eliminated. In_ high- 
pressure salesmanship he sees one pro- 
lific source of such waste and believes 
that inevitably this increases the cost 
of space to the advertiser. In a recent 
address before the Agate Club, maga- 
zine representatives of Chicago, Mr. Hall 
told of his experiences with high-pressure 
space salesmen and suggested methods 
for improvement. Here is an article 
based on ‘this address, and consisting 
largely of it, that Mr. Hall has prepared 
for Printers’ Inx. We believe this will 
be interesting not only to publishers and 
salesmen, but to all advertisers what- 
ever may be their views concerning it.]} 


ik RING the sixteen years that 
I have been buying advertis- 
ing I have talked to nearly every 
high-pressure magazine and news- 
paper representative in the Central 
West. I have seen many a young 
man work up to a high position 
with a big publishing house and I 
have come to have a healthy re- 
spect. for the caliber of men sent 
out by the large publishers and 
for the sales system that has made 
possible the stupendous growth of 
such organizations. 

My viewpoint is, of course, that 
of the buyer. Nevertheless, it is 
tempered by some years of experi- 
ence in the magazine field and per- 
haps I see more clearly what is 
going on and where the high-pres- 
sure selling system is leading. As 
one publication puts it, I point to 
with pride and view with alarm the 
possible outcome of certain high- 
pressure methods. As an execu- 
tive who is responsible to a cold- 
blooded board of directors I know 
that for the good of advertising in 
general we must frankly face pres- 
ent tendencies. Certain sales prac- 
tices that are used for selling space 
and increasing circulations are de- 
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veloping’ ‘factors that may cause a 
decided’ reaction. 

I have’ several letters frori the 
largest national advertisers, ‘ tend- 
ing ‘to’ show that the cost ‘of. selling 
goods through ‘periodical “advertis- 
ing is steadily increasing. One of 
the largest advertisers ‘jn’ Ameti¢a’ 
and Europe raises* the question as 
to whether this cost may Continue 
to increase until it reaches a ‘point 
where it is unprofitablé for a 
manufacturer to use present adver- 
tising methods. I mientidn’ this 
merely to show some of the things 
that the big buyers of advertising 
are thinking about. 

After two nionths’ study of busi- 
ness conditions in Europe, I real- 
ize more than ever that one of the 
big factors of business success here 
in America is our high-pressure 
sales and advertising tactics. We 
Americans also think differently 
about business. To us it is a re- 
ligion, and in too many cases it 
comes before anything else. Even 
after a man has made all the 
money he can possibly spend, he 
keeps driving his business. We 
set up high sales quotas and when 
they are reached, set stiffer tasks 
for the following year. 

The sales forces of numerous 
aggressive concerns are selected by 
most scientific methods. My own’ 
company has a high-grade engi- 
neer who has worked out a series 
of tests to ascertain in advance 
whether a man is likely to make 
an outstanding success on our sales 
force. He is then put in a school 
for several weeks, which ‘is fol- 
lowed by a course of training on 
the road. He is keyed up through 
sales tests, conventions, and spe- 
cial training. Like other success- 
ful companies, we are developing 
super-salesmen — typical Aimerican’ 
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business getting machines — and 
they love it. 

Similar tactics are being fol- 
lowed by large periodicals and 


newspapers. To space salesmen is . 


due much of the credit for the 
great advances in advertising dur- 
ing the last few years. 

My view of the space salesman 
from the buyer’s viewpoint leads 
me to conclude there are five types 
of interviews, not counting the first 
call by the man who is new on a 
territory : 

First, the higher-up who makes 
his annual pilgrimage and comes 
in with a local representative—the 
courtesy call. 

Second, the alibi call of the man 
who has been instructed to see an 
account every thirty days and who 
needs something to put on his 
report. 

Third, the man who sincerely 
tries to render service and is con- 
tinually studying the problems of 
the advertiser. 

Fourth, the high-pressure crew, 
equipped with charts and trained 
orators, designed to sweep every- 
thing before it. 

Fifth, the ill-timed solicitation 
from the home office, frequently 
by wire, that shows a lack of 
knowledge of conditions and fre- 
quently prejudices the advertiser 
against the publication. 

I sometimes wonder what the 
several hundred space sellers of 
the country think is the real job 
of those of us who sit on the other 
side of the desk. Are we paid to 
act pleasant, listen to comparative 
figures by the hour, to supply men 
with alibis that will sound reason- 
able on reports, and welcome each 
salesman with outstretched arms 
when he returns again and again 
—thirty or sixty days hence? May 
not the young lady at the door ever 
explain that we are in conference, 
without seriously wounding the 
space salesman’s feelings? 

In a single month, sixty-seven 
space sellers saw me. The inter- 
views consumed much more time 
than any of you realize. Two 
calls frequently kill a morning, by 
interfering with other work. On 
many days, over one-third of my 
time is given up to space sellers. 
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I also have a lot of other things 
to do each day. Even after space 
is bought, it must be filled with 
ideas, art work and copy. There 
is also a mass of correspondence 
each week with different publica- 
tions in addition to my regular 
correspondence. 

I do not want to express unkind 
sarcasm, though at times some 
salesmen seem to feel hurt when 
I don’t drop everything and listen 
to a discourse about some publica- 
tion in which I am not interested, 
especially at a season when our 
list will not be made up for 
eight months. As we use several 
hundred publications, I cannot be 
expected to remember details pre- 
sented during off-seasons. 


DON’T OFFEND THE BUFFER 


This avalanche of high-pressure 
selling has naturally developed an 
effective form of defense—the buf- 
fer. The executive must have this 
because it is forced upon him by 
selling methods. And the sales- 
man can hardly afford to offend 
the buffer, as he may be the exccu- 
tive some day. 

Prejudices are hard to live down 
and poor judgment in not recog- 
nizing organization lines carries 
more weight than perhaps it should. 
Any buyer forms associations 
around every space seller. I smile 
whenever one salesman comes in, 
because I know that he gives my 
secretary a box of candy on the 
quiet whenever he calls. He is 
supposed to see me every month, 
but wore out his welcome long 
ago. 

Let me touch on the five groups 
of interviews: 

First, the courtesy call by the 
higher-up. He seldom brings any- 
thing constructive and usually stays 
too long. Why doesn’t a man 
who crosses the country to see me, 
first check up on conditions in his 
particular field and bring me a 
truly constructive suggestion that 
may build business? 

Second, the alibi call, by the man 
who must make a report. This 
man imposes on the time and good 
nature of a busy executive. He 
has no specific problem to bring 
up, offers no suggestiOns, and ren- 
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V-o0-l-u-m-e 
Spells 
Profit 


} HE volume of farm business comes 
from ordinary hard-working farm 
families in this country who are am- 
bitious. There are not enough super 
farmers in America to keep the fac- 
tories busy. C. A. Taylor and the 
: editors of Farm Life present a monthly 
= message that harmonizes with the 
mile thoughts and conversations and the 
ba lives of more than a million ordinary 
¢ farm families, representing every 


nth, county in every state in the Union. 


long 


T. W. LeQuatte 


Advertising Manager 


Farm Life 


Spencer, Indiana 
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If you want to know about our work, ame 
watch the advertising of the following: 
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ders no service. I am glad that 
many such interviews are now 
handled over the telephone. 

Third, the man who sincerely 
tries to render service on each call. 
[have a confidential copy of a re- 
port that such a man brought in 
a few weeks ago. The contents 
were So interesting that it not only 
was shown to our vice-president in 
charge of sales, but before it was 
returned a copy was made for our 
files with the salesman’s permis- 
sion. Another salesman took oc- 
casion to call on several jobbers 
while he was on his vacation to 
learn their attitude concerning 
Ralston. We received inquiries 
from these jobbers, so we knew 
about his efforts. When he finally 
called at the office both the sales 
director and myself were anxious 
to see him. 

As to the fourth group, the 
high-pressure crew that tours the 
country to put over some special 
drive for business: Last spring, I 
heard two different sales talks, one 
by a magazine man and the other 
by a newspaper solicitor, that were 
the last words in modern high- 
pressure selling. In each case, I 
was inveigled to go up to a hotel, 
or club, and was seated in an easy 
chair away from interruptions. I 
then listened to a powerful talk, 
delivered by a specialist with one 
or two assistants, illustrated by 
elaborate charts, some of which 
were injected for my special bene- 
ft. Months had been spent in 
marshaling the facts and prepar- 
ing the charts. When I left each 
of these presentations I felt that 
the future prosperity of our prod- 
ut was intimately linked with the 
particular magazine and newspaper, 
though I tried not to show it. All 
of the arts and devices of sales 
strategy and psychology had been 
utilized. From experience, I did 
not dare reach any decision until 
several days had elapsed. Al- 
though we did not eventually buy 
m either case I can understand 

method is occasionally 


To explain the fifth type of soli- 
citation, let me quote a telegram 
that was addressed to our presi- 
dent, who has not bought any 
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advertising for sixteen years. It 
also happens that I personally visit 
the city in which this publisher is 
located six or eight times every 
year. It also happens that our 
president had been abroad for two 
months and at that time was in 
Russia with an important commis- 
sion. Our cereal list was made up 
four months before, and when it is 
finally approved is never changed. 
The advertising had started to 
appear, and the home office publi- 
cation manager saw that he had 
made a bad slip and shot the fol- 
lowing telegram to our absent 
president : 

Don’t you think your company is dis- 
——— against 300,000 readers, 


Now for a few suggestions that 
will make executives glad to have 
the salesman call. I believe that 
the thirty- and sixty-day follow-up 
is a bad practice with concerns 
that make up lists annually. The 
salesman should never call on an 
executive unless he has something 
to say that is truly constructive. 
The mere fact that his publication 
may have gained a certain number 
of thousands of circulation, or that 
he has sold more advertising than 
his rival, does not thrill the pos- 
sible buyer, who has heard similar 
talks for years. 

When a salesman has nothing of 
particular interest he should spend 
his time calling on retailers, job- 
bers and chain stores and getting 
information that the executive will 
be anxious to know. The contact 
with the trade will give him a dif- 
ferent viewpoint. He might make 
a little investigation of his own 
concerning the buying habits of a 
limited group of people, perhaps in 
his own town. 

When he does call, he ‘should 
find out the type of information 
that is of most interest to the pos- 
sible buyer. He should make 
fewer calls, but make each inter- 
view so valuable that the prospec- 
tive advertiser will be anxious to 
see him whenever he comes to 
town. 

Here is another fundamental 
that is worrying large buyers who 
study selling costs: A space 
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salesman may not make more than 
five or six calls a day and would 
probably average less over a period 
of two or three months. 
his salary and expenses, each call 
costs his company from $5 to $10. 
In some cases the cost is much 
higher. When he calls on me, he 
also calls on the agency. It is 
easy, therefore, to figure out what 
is spent during a single month 
when forty to sixty men call both 
on the Ralston Purina Company 
and its agency—and, in too large 
a majority of cases, presenting 
nothing constructive. 

If the salesman will put himself 
in my viewpoint, he will get his 
home office to discontinue the 
thirty-day call program, before he 
is permanently assigned to some 
buffer. If he wants me to greet 
him with outstretched arms, he 
will bring me a big constructive 
thought about my business every 
time he calls. The present system 
of selling makes advertising cost 
too much, and the well-informed 
buyer knows it. Moreover, it 


seriously concerns him. 


H. W. Prentiss, Jr., Heads 


Society of Sales Executives 
At the annual conference of The 
American Society of Sales Executives. 
recently held at White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., H, W. Prentiss, Jr., vice-pres- 
ident and general sales manager of the 
linoleum division of the Armstrong Cork 
Company, Lancaster, Pa., was elected 
chairman of the society. Frank Hay- 
den, sales director, Becton, Dickinson 
& Company, Rutherford, N. J., was 
chosen secretary. The new treasurer 
is F. E. Van Buskirk, vice-president, 
L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, 
Inc., Syracuse, N. 
J. F. Haggerty, president of the Na 
tional Gypsum Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., and F. M. Payne, vice-president 
and director of sales, of the White 
Sewing Machine Company, Cleveland, 
were elected members of the executive 
committee. 
- H. Rohrbach, who has been execu- 
tive secretary of the society since 1918, 
was again appointed to that position. 


Investment Account for 


Montreal Agency 
Flood, Barnes & Company, Montreal 
bond dealers, have appointed the Ad- 
vertising Service Company, Ltd., also 
of Montreal, to direct their advertisin 
account, Newspapers and magazines wi 
be used. 
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Service for Speakers 


Brackuawk ManvuracturtnGc Company 
Mitwavukeg, WIs. 
Editor of Printers’ INx: 

I am called on to debate at the next 
meeting of our Sales Manager’s Associa- 
tion, on the subject— 

“Is it advisable for a manufacturer 
of quality goods to also manufacture and 
push a price item?” 

I am on the negative side 
question. 

Am wondering if you would lok 
through your index and refer me to 
articles in Printers’ Inx or Print. 
ers’ Ink Montuty during the past 
two years, which deal with this subject 
Believe this is an important one, and 
want to be able to present both sides of 
the argument. 

BiracKHAWK MANUFACTURING Company 
WwW Ferris, 
Sales Manager 


of the 


NE of the services that Print- 
ers’ INK is often called upon 
to perform is to furnish speakers 
with information for talks they 
have to deliver before advertising 
and sales conventions and meetings. 
It is a service that we are always 
pleased to render. For example, 
Mr. Ferris was referred to twelve 
Printers’ INK and Printers’ INK 
MonrTHLY articles which discuss 
from both sides the subject that 
he has to talk on. 
Executives who have to prepare 
a talk on an advertising, merchan- 
dising or sales topic, are invited to 
write to Printers’ INK for assist- 
ance.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


New Publication at 
Philadelphia 


The American Stores Home Maga 
zine Publishing Company, Philadelphia, 
will start publication of the Americas 
Stores Home Magazine with a January, 
1927, issue. James G. Flanigan is 
president and Joseph G. Flanigan is 
secretary and treasurer. Alfred J. Jor 
dan, who has been with The Richard 
A. Foley Advertising Agency, Inc., New 
York, is vice-president and advertising 
manager. 

The new magazine will be distributed 
through the stores of The American 
Stores Company. 


Name of New York Advertis- 


ing Agency Unchanged 

The New York Advertising Agency, 
New York, a partnership was recently 
incorporated under the name of Small, 
Lowell, Inc. The trade name of the 
company remains unchanged, and the 
agency will continue to operate as the 
New York Advertising Agency 
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The average net paid circulation of The New 
York Times weekday editions for the six months 
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The present circulation of The New York Times 

repare weekday editions is 370,000 copies—larger than that 
rchan- of any other New York morning newspaper of 


ited to standard size. 
= In the ten months of this year The New York 
Times has published approximately 14,480,000 
agate lines of advertising in weekday editions only, 
about 4,730,000 lines more than the second New 

Maga York morning newspaper. The Times weekday edi- 
delphia, tions showed a gain of 700,000 lines over the cor- 
— responding period of last year. 


The quality of The New York Times circulation 
is not equalled by that of any other newspaper. 
The Times advertising censorship has established 
the strongest confidence of its readers. 


The average net paid weekday and Sunday cir- 
culation of The Times is 391,465 copies. 
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Another fact— 


OKLA. 


More than a third of the 2,342 County 
Extension Agents — 815 according to 
Government reports—are employed to 
work with farmers in the ‘‘Heart States.”’ 


This fact, again, emphasizes the leader- 
ship of ‘‘Heart States’’ farmers due to 
Extension Department cooperation. And 
it points clearly to the reason why these 
prosperous, up-to-the-minute farmers 
have more modern homes, buildings 
and operating equipment. 


| SUCCESSF 


E. T. Meredi 


Advertising Offices: DES MOINES, NEW YORK, CHI 








County Agents 
Recommend It 


Ce TY AGENTS are Agricultural 
College graduates. They keep in 
close contact with farm needs and con- 
ditions. They know and recommend a 
farm paper on its merits. 


Their frank, decisive expressions should 
be of value to advertising and sales 
executives selling in the farm market. 


“We find that Successful Farming is among the ~~» 
first papers to be picked up to read by the 
farmers who come into our office and find a few 
spare moments for reading.”’ 


“I consider Successful Farming the outstanding 
farm publication of the day.”’ 


“I believe that farmers and county agents, gen- 
erally, feel that one of the greatest encourage- 
ments in their efforts is the 100% cooperation of 
Successful Farming.”’ 


“It contains more practical, worthwhile reading 
than any other farm publication.”’ 


“Successful Farming is a great service station for 
those who make use of it, and I am encouraging 
the farmers to subscribe for and read it each 
month.”’ 
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REAPERS and GLEANERS 


When a business boasts that it is successful with- 
out advertising, it is proper to ask “Is zat so?” 
The facts sometimes reveal that its success is 
really due to advertising—competitors’ advertis- 
ing. Other houses have created a market so active 
that it absorbs some of the unadvertised brands. 

Even a well-reaped field leaves something for 
the gleaner. But the gleaner never gets as much 
as a reaper. And he depends for his business on 
something outside himself. He is there on 
sufferance. The advertised brand pays fare, and 
occupies a cabin. The unadvertised brand is a 
stowaway. Sometimes it reaches the port, 
rumpled and undignified, and not altogether 
honestly, and sometimes it is discovered and 
thrown out. 

A good article will always have some sale. A 
good article’s sale will always be helped by a 
competitor's advertising. But a good article with 
adequate advertising can always secure a larger 
share of sales than the same article with no 
other advertising than that of competitors. 






CALKINS & HOLDEN, INC. 


247 PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK CITY 
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Hitch Resale Work to the 
Advertising Program 


The Result: Better Dealers, 


More Dealers, Better Salesmanship, and 


Greater Sales Volume 


By A. N. Steele 


Sales Manager, Union Bed & Spring Company 


HIS is our company’s fifty- 

third year in business. Until 
last April we never had an adver- 
tising program. Such spasmodic 
advertising as we did go in for 
was not addressed to users of our 
products. During the company’s 
half century of existence the busi- 
ness grew until we had a good 
national distribution. Then our 
competitors developed the idea of 
spot stocks in warehouses as a 
means of giving dealers better de- 
liveries, a trend in selling which 
we did not follow. Instead we de- 
cided to concentrate our sales 
effort on the Middle Western 
States centering around the Chi- 
cago market. Although we had 


never neglected this territory, we 


had not cultivated it as its possi- 
bilities merited. Here were five 
already great and growing States 
virtually on our threshold await- 
ing intensive development in which 
we could meet any competition on 
such matters as delivery and dealer 
service. 

It did not take much research 
to convince our management that 
in any program of sales promotion 
our idea of building up our home 
market first was sound. In most 
cases, there is no reason why a 
manufacturer, even when some- 
what smaller than his competitors, 
should not hold a front-rank posi- 
tion in the territory immediately 
surrounding him. His advantages 
are obvious. It is easier for him 
to become better and more favor- 
ably known than for competitors. 
His costs of shipping are lower. 
The speed element in making de- 
liveries is likely to be in his favor. 
His salesmen have the benefit of 
proximity to headquarters. 

It is easy to see those advan- 
tages, but just how should a 
manufacturer go about capitalizing 
on them? Where shall he make a 


beginning? Where should he start? 

The more we studied those ques- 
tions, the more we realized that to 
expect better results from our 
dealers and to establish new deal- 
ers we must get the buying public 
interested in our beds and springs. 
That, of course, meant consumer 
advertising. It meant, too, formu- 
lating some basic plan of selling to 
make fullest use of the advertising 
and training our men to follow out 
this plan. 

There are few articles of mer- 
chandise sold by retail dealers for 
which some step-by-step method of 
selling cannot be worked out. It 
is possible for a manufacturer 
almost to guarantee the resale of 
his products if he will reach down 
into his own experience for ways 
and means and adapt the experi- 
ences of others to his own par- 
ticular problem. He may not have 
the perfect formula on his first 
try; but if he persists, he can de- 
velop a succession of stens that, 
when followed by the dealer, will 
move goods and assure profits. In 
most cases, this succession of steps 
must include advertising by the 
dealer in his local newspaper, 
proper store and window display, 
education of the dealer’s sales 
force, easy payment terms in the 
case of items representing a con- 
siderable outlay, the use of pre- 
miums, dealer-help material and, 
of course, real salability in the 
merchandise itself. 

f one of our sales force should 
be asked what his occupation was, 
he would naturally answer that he 
was a salesman. 

If the inquirer then wanted to 
know what line of merchandise he 
sold, I sunpose the reply would be, 
“Beds, daybeds and springs.” 

A year ago, no one could have 
found fault with those direct an- 
swers to two simple questions. 
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They were as correct then as they 
are out of date now. Our sales- 
men did sell beds, daybeds and 
springs. Today, they sell resale— 
the resale idea plus a definite plan 
for making the resale of beds, 
springs and daybeds an accom- 
plished fact. And, chiefly because 
they have done resale work since 
last spring, that is 
hitched up with con- 
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Our resale plan is grounded on 
the belief that a dealer can profi- 
tably hold two special selling 
events a year, lasting one week in 
each case. I mean he can make 
real money by concentrating 
our Masterpiece bed spring and 
other units with a special drive 
two weeks out of the year in addi- 





sumer advertising, our 
volume of business 
has increased 76 per 
cent this year. 

Stressing resale is 
not a brand new idea 
in selling. Nor is it 
a cure-all of distribu- 
tion troubles. Never- 
theless, our experi- 
ences, together with 
the experiences of 
others who have 
worked out some 
common-sense plan of 
_ making it possible for 

dealers to move mer- 
chandise, should be 
interesting evidence 
for more than one 
manufacturer to ex- 
amine. Especially to 
the manufacturer who 
is inclined to believe 
that when he has pro- 
duced a good product, 
advertised it and sent 
his men out on the 
road, he has done 
everything that he 
can do. 

Let me advance the 
opinion here that the salesman who 
starts off through his territory with 
no more than a good knowledge of 
a good line and a case of samples, 
runs better than a fair chance of 
getting nowhere. Competitors with 
more to offer dealers will throw 
him for a loss. If he has a port- 
folio of advertising, his chances of 
scoring are better. But if he 
packs a few proved resale ideas 
along with his samples, advertis- 
ing and knowledge of the line, 
each trip ought to show better co- 
operation from old dealers, new 
dealers added and an all-around in- 
crease in sales tonnage. It has 
worked that way dozens of times. 


| _ a new device 


measures the comfort of the 


MASTERPIECE Bed Spring 
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UNION SLEEP UNITS 


FULL-PAGE NEWSPAPER SPACE WAS USED WITH THE 
RESULTS OF SLEEPING COMFORT TESTS AS THE THEME 


tion to pushing them with what 
might be called normal pressure 
the balance of the time. As a 
matter of fact, if we get a dealer 
to put on the two special events 
following out our recommenda- 
tions in detail, he will learn enough 
about selling our merchandise to 
push it properly afterward with- 
out much urging on our part. 
Our salesman goes into one of 
his towns and calls on the furni- 
ture or department store that we 
are selling or want to sell. He 
does not talk merchandise. Resale 
is what he tries to sell. If he suc- 
ceeds in putting over the resale 
idea, his order for merchandise 
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comes to him almost automatically. 


This year we have called our 
weck’s selling event a Slumber 
Party. The name is new. It lifts 
the week out of the rut of ordi- 
nary sales and it has caught: on. 
The salesman tells the dealer that 
a Slumber Party in his store will 
produce a record-breaking week’s 
business, if (and that “if” is an 
important word) he will follow out 
the plan we have tested and found 
to be effective. He shows the dealer 
the full-page censumer advertising 
we are placing and the store cards, 
window streamers and various 
other dealer helps that we furnish. 
He promises that we will have a 
factory representative on hand to 
give his clerks special selling in- 
struction in advance of the Slum- 
ber Party and that the factory 
man will assist during the week. 

In return for this sunnort from 
us, our salesman asks for the dis- 
play of at least four beds and 
springs in a prominent place on 
the floor, no other demonstration 
of merchandise during the week, 
the use of a window trim installed 
by us, advertising in the local 
newspaper or by other mediums 
where there is no daily, and the 
use of special inducements such 
as a premium, an offer of an 
allowance on old bed springs 
turned in or a small down pay- 
ment. We make a practice of set- 
ting down all these points in a 
written contract. 

We have found it imperative to 
send a factory man to these events 
to insure their proper supervision. 
For example, one of the first 
things he does in arriving in town 
is to hold a store meeting, with all 
employees present. Some dealers 
hold the view that their salesmen 
are the only ones who influence 
customers. We know better. Our 
representative gets all the store 
employees together. He talks our 
merchandise and shows how every 
employee can help sell. Then he 
puts in the window display. 

This year, our display has been 
rather an intricate one. Without a 
man of our own to look after it, a 
good many dealers would have 
passed it up. Our representative 
then asks for the store’s mailing 
list and gets on the telephone. 
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Store salesmen who have their 
own special customers phone 
them about what is coming. The 
result is that on the opening morn- 
ing when the first of the local ad- 
vertising has broken, the town 
knows that something out of the 
ordinary is going on. We insist, of 
course, that the advertising con- 
tinue through the week. In a 
sense, our factory man must make 
himself the mainspring of the sale. 
Without him, some of the seem- 
ingly minor but actually vital de- 
tails are almost sure to be neglected 
and the success of the sale jeopar- 
dized. With him on the ground, 
we know that the resale program 
is going to be followed through 
and the dealer’s expectations as 
to sales fully realized. 


HARD TO CONVINCE SALES FORCE 


It is difficult to induce a sales- 
man to change his methods. The 
newest man on our sales force has 
been with the company for nine 
years. In that fact alone is con- 
tained the main reason why it was 
not easy for our men to grasp our 
resale idea and grow enthusiastic 
over it. They had been working 
in grooves for so long that our 
decision to advertise on a notable 
scale and our pronosal that they 
hook up with this advertising in 
telling their trade the resale story 
looked like rough going to them. 

Formerly, they had let our com- 
petitors’ national advertising oper- 
ate on them as a mental hazard. 
Now they found themselves be- 
wildered by the fact that we were 
about to jumn into full-page space. 
Resale was new. It looked hard. 
The advertising portfolio that we 


got up for them to carry was ‘oo 


big and heavy. A man had his 
traveling bag and his sample case 
to look after. How could he 
handle that clumsy portfolio? 
Well, they learned how to handle 
the portfolio. They learned, too, 
what we were buying advertising 
space for and how to use that 
space in selling, although it took 
many hours of explanation and 
renetition to drive the points home 
and clinch them. They found that 
it was easier to get a dealer in- 
terested in the story of comfort 
that our advertising told and in the 
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story of market coverage by this 
advertising than it was to talk 
construction, discounts and similar 
details. So the doubters gradu- 
ally swung into line. 

One of our men who will stand 
first or second in sales this year 
didn’t believe in the resale plan. 
He was lost when it came to talk- 
ing advertising to a dealer. One 
morning he came into my offite 
and put his cards on the table. It 
was no use for him to try to do 
these new tricks, he told me. 
Wouldn’t we make an exception 
in his case and let him work as he 
had always worked? 

So we went out in his territory 
together. All he needed was some 
demonstration to convince him 
that the theories he had listened to 
would work. He was afraid they 
wouldn’t and for that reason was 
unwilling to give them a chance. 
As soon as he saw the proof that 
we hadn’t been telling him fairy 
stories he started in earnest. His 
volume of sales this year is double 
last year’s. 


GETTING CO-OPERATION 
merchandising 


story of 
progress that we have made this 
year is a story of overcoming the 
apathy of dealers and in its place 


The 


getting their co-operation. Much 
is said and written about dealer co- 
operation and how to earn it. We 
found that dealers in our field, 
furniture dealers and department 
stores, were anxious to co-operate 
in any plan that promised a fair 
share of dealer benefit. They were 
cold to any scheme for pulling 
some manufacturer’s chestnuts out 
of the fire. 

Several times in this article I 
have referred to our advertising 
and to the fact that we did not ad- 
vertise to consumers until our 
fifty-third year in business. How 
much it cost us in lost sales not to 
adver‘ise can never be computed. 
The point worth emphasis here is 
that without advertising we could 
have done little toward getting 
dealer support for ovr resale idea. 
We believed that to be a fact long 
before we came to any decision. as 
to what ought to be our copy ap- 
peal. and because of it we waited 
until we had something out of the 
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ordinary to offer before beginning 
to advertise. 

The results of a series of tests 
to measure sleeping comfort pro- 
vided our copy angle. We con- 
structed delicate recording instru- 
ments which registered on a chart 
every movement or change of 
position of a sleeping person. 
Disinterested authorities observed 
sleeping subjects in many experi- 
ments. Their findings gave us the 
basis for our advertising. Then, in 
full-page newspaper space we 
covered the five States that make 
up our home market with the story 
of these tests. 

Comfort and rest are insepar- 
able, we told the consumer. If 
you are restless during sleep, you 
are not comfortable. You do not 
stir or toss about when you are 
comfortable. Then we showed the 
graphic results of the experiments 
for several different springs, in- 
cluding our Masterpiece, as re- 
corded on the charts. We might 
have talked about how our spring 
was made, going into numerous 
details of construction but that 
would have interested few buyers. 
Instead we talked comfort—what 
our product did, not what it was— 
and kept it up steadily. 

Of course, our advertising in 
large space, after so many years 
of non-advertising, came as a 
shock to most of our dealers. 
Some of the older ones nearly fell 
off the Christmas tree when they 
saw it, but when we followed it up 
with an explanation of the resale 
idea we had worked out they be- 
gan to get an inkling of what it 
would mean to them. Our men 
went out with a big portfolio 
showing the amount of advertising 
we had placed non-cancellable 
contracts for; they had a story to 
tell dealers such as these mer- 
chants had never heard from us. 

In calling on dealers, our men 
had always followed a catch-as- 
catch-can method. That is, they 
would drop into a store and talk 
our merchandise just as vigorously 
as they could. We found that 1! 
we were to make a dealer under- 
stand our plan thoroughly we 
would have to do more than that. 
Accordingly, our men now ap- 
proach a dealer and ask for a half 
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THE MAGIC EMPIRE 
The Key to the 


BILLION DOLLAR MARKET 


The Tulsa World 


Morning — Evening — Sunday 


The only newspaper that can give completa coverage of the 
Magic Empire, the richest market unit of the Billion Dollar 
Market andthe center Of the state’s wealth, resources, and 
prosperity. A campaign in the Tulsa World insures a 
good share of this bountiful harvest. 


Over a Billion Dollars 
to Spend in Oklahoma 
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hour of his time without any in- ’ 


terruption. They suggest that the 
dealer give instructions that he is 
not to be disturbed by callers or 
by the telephone. Then the sales- 
man sets up his portfolio (it can 
be adjusted to stand upright so 
as to be seen easily) and begins 
his story of our advertising and 
the resale plan, knowing that he is 
going to have the’ center of the 
stage. 

In making some good-size towns, 
I sometimes take a sample spring 
along with me and have the dealer 
come to my hotel room. In such 
cases, I always put up a display 
of our advertising and dealer helps 
around the walls. These all help 
make him understand better the 
amount of support we are giving 
him. The point I am making, 
however, is that to sell the resale 
idea to a dealer you must be able 
to get him away from distracting 
influences. He must follow the 
salesman’s_ step-by-step explana- 
tions perfectly or he won’t see 
their full value. Some salesmen 
will complain that it is difficult to 
get a customer to drop whatever 
he is doing and ignore other de- 
mands on his time for thirty or 
forty minutes. My only reply is 
that the salesman who can’t do 
that or can’t make an appointment 
for an uninterrupted half hour 
hasn’t much chance of making a 
sale in any event. 

Our advertising has affected 
consumers noticeably, but we have 
also made a lever out of it to 
move the dealer. It has led him 
to compare the amount of co- 
operation we are giving him with 
what others are offering and it has 
encouraged him to place and pay 
for nearly 200,000 lines of adver- 
tising himself in our home market 
since last spring. 

Since we began to narrow our 


territory and to advertise we have. 


learned many things about our 
business. Touching only the high 
spots, I may point out what we now 
have as a result of selling resale 
instead of merchandise, and as a 
result of hitching resale work to 
consumer advertising : 

1. Better dealers than ever. 
Many whom we tried to sell for 
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years» without success are glad to 
push our line now that it is ad- 
vertised. 

2. More dealers than ever. In 
the five States that we call. our 
home territory we have onened 38] 
new accounts in the last seven 
months where we had only forty- 
six a year ago. 

. Our salesmen cover less 
ground. They have found that 
they can sell more by combing 
smaller territories. more _ thor- 
oughly. 

4. We are getting closer dealer 
tie-up and more co-operation from 
dealers than ever before. 

5. Our sales volume is 76 per 
cent greater, up to the present 
time, for this year than last. 


























Will of John G. Shedd Filed 
for Probate 


The. will of John G. Shedd, chair. 
man of the board of Marshall Field & 
Company, whose death was reported in 
Printers’ Inx last week, was filed for 
probate recently at Chicago. Practically 
the entire estate of $15,215,000 was left 
to his daughters, Mrs. Laura A. Sc ~hwep- 
e and Mrs. Helen M. Reed. Provision 
i Mr. Shedd’s widow had previously 
been made. The will stated that there 
were no charitable bequests because of 
the philanthropies of Mr. Shedd while 
alive. 





















White Rock Reports Profits 


The report of the White Rock Min 
eral Spring Company, New York, shows 
a net profit, after charges, of $693,360, 
for the nine months ended September 
30. This compares with $799,197 in 
the same period last year. For the 
third quarter of 1926, net profit was 
$224,885, against $292,831 for that 
quarter in the previous year. 

















New Space Buyer for Evans, 
Kip & Hackett 


William A. Jensen has been mace space 
buyer of Evans, Kip & Hackett, Inc 
New York advertising agency. He has 
been with the Wendell P. Colton Com 

any, and was formerly with Hanf 

etzger, Inc., both of New York 


Charles J. Torrey Dead 


Charles J. Torrey, who had _been 
with the advertising department of the 
Mobile, Ala., News-Item, died recently 
at that city. He was thirty-eig t years 
old. He was associated with the News 
Item and the Mobile Register for four 
teen years 
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In New England, it’s the Boston News 


i Bureau and Barron’s. 
503,36, The two dailies—Tue Watt Street JouRNAL 
and Boston News Bureau, thoroughly cover 
the top strata of executives in the financial 
centers of the country. BARRron’s, “The Na- 
tional Financial Weekly” blankets similarly 
the entire country. They literally reach Bil- 


lions of purchasing power. 


Space in The Barron Publications can now be purchased 
separately or in combination. For rates address: 


The Barron Group 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL BOSTON NEWS BUREAU 
B. 


ARRON’S 
“The National Financial Weekly” 
44 Broad St., New York 30 Kilby St., Boston 
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The Farm Journal has the 

Greatest R. F. D. Circulation 

in the 1198 Better-than-Average 
Agricultural Counties 
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There are 3044 counties in the United 
States (1920 census). In terms of farmer 
buying-power, 1198 (39.3%) are above 
average. These above average counties 
have 68.6% of the total farmer buying- 
power of the nation. 


And in these 1198 better-than-average 
counties—the counties where the farmers 
have the most money to spend—The 
Farm Journal has 75.5% (926,531) of 
its total circulation, and the greatest 
R. F. D. circulation, both relatively and 
absolutely ! 


Sales and advertising managers will find 
it profitable to buy circulation as scien- 
tifically as The Farm Journal has built 
it—to put their major selling effort in 
the major farm market—in the 1198 
counties where 68.6% of the farmer 
buying-power is located, and where The 
Farm Journal has found 75.5% of its 
market. 


More than 1,300,000. Circulation 


field 


SEATTLE SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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FREE—A booklet on “Argentina as a 
Market for American Products,” will be 
sent free on request to those interested. 


ARGENTINA 


Bought from the U. S. 


$3,365,143 
HOSIERY 


in 1925 


Of this, $1,954,768 was cotton, $943,205 silk and 
$467,170 rayon. 


Imports of branded, advertised hosiery into Argen- 
tina are practically certain to increase in 1927. 
Imports of unadvertised hosiery will probably 
decrease because such hosiery is confused by the 
buyer with that made locally, much of which has not 
proved to be of satisfactory quality. Advertising of 
American hosiery in Argentina is essential to a con- 
tinued development of the market there in the face 
of irresponsible competition. 


La Prensa 


of BUENOS AIRES 


has a sworn average net circulation of 236,065 on | 
weekdays and 296,442 on Sundays, the largest | 
newspaper circulation in South America. Your | 
advertisement in La Prensa will reach an intelligent, 
responsive audience in the wealthiest, per capita, 
country in the world. 


JOSHUA B. POWERS 


Exclusive Advertising Representative 
250 Park Avenue, New York 


“South America’s Greatest Newspaper” 














Fake Publishers in Europe Are 
Victimizing American Firms 


An Increasing Number of American Manufacturers, Falling for “Free” 
Publicity Bait, Is Being Swindled by Certain European Publishers 


oo Bureau 
Printers’ Inx 


CCORDING hs evidence that 

reached this country recently, 
an increasing number of American 
manufacturers are being swindled 
by a well-organized European pro- 
motion of a worthless free pub- 
licity and advertising scheme. It 
is understood that two American 
trade associations have complained 
regarding the operation of the 
scheme, on behalf of their mem- 
bers, and it is said that at least 
twelve similar complaints have 
been directed to the Government 
from individual manufacturers. 


The evidence mentioned plainly 
indicates that the harvest reaped 
by these foreign fraudulent pub- 
lishers will attain large propor- 
tions if American advertisers are 
not warned. Unfortunately, the 
name of the agency responsible for 
the report must be withheld; but 
there is not the slightest question 
of the authenticity and reliability 
of the facts presented. 

Included with the evidence is a 
list of the names and addresses of 
the fraudulent publishers and their 
representatives, and this list covers 
twenty-seven pages. The schem- 
ers are located, not only in Eng- 
land, but in most of the large 
cities of Europe. For many years 
they preyed mainly on British 
manufacturers; but it seems that 
their victims have become educated 
to withstand the allurements of the 
fraud, and for some time the enter- 
prise has been reaching out into 
new and foreign fields. 

The fact that most of the 
fraudulent publishers are located 
in England is not to the discredit 
of that country. It is probable 
that the Government of England 
has done all it could to prevent 
the frauds; but the English laws, 
as well as our own, are incapable 
of preventing them. It appears 
that the only recourse is to be had 
by means of warnings and an ex- 
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planation of how the scheme is 
promoted and pushed 

Both large and small American 
firms in practically all lines of ex- 
port business are being approached. 
Contact with the manufacturer is 
usually established by a letter 
from one of the fraudulent pub- 
lishing firms which states that the 
firm is preparing a series of 
articles of public interest on the 
business of the manufacturer. 
The publisher requests facts and 
information, catalogs, advertising 
literature and other material 
which, the letter explains, the edi- 
torial staff will use in preparing 
an article to be published as 
“free” editorial matter, involving 
no expense whatever to the manu- 
facturer. Usually, also, this first 
letter assures the recipient that the 
offer in no way should be regard- 
ed as an advertising suggestion or 
proposition. 


A SECOND LETTER 


When a manufacturer complies 
with this request, he soon receives 
a second letter to the effect that a 
brief review has been drafted and 


is submitted for his approval. He 
is requested, if he finds the draft 
unsuitable, to prepare an article 
himself, or to correct the matter 
submitted. This second letter asks 
that the corrected draft be re- 
turned immediately, stressing the 
claim that the article is of a pure- 
ly editorial nature and is offered 
free and unconditionally. How- 
ever, the letter suggests that the 
manufacturer might care to have 
a few photographs of the factory 
reprinted to send to his friends 
and customers, and it also sug- 
gests that if the manufacturer has 
a few photographs of the factory 
or other pertinent subjects, they 
may be used to illustrate the 
article, the pictures to be returned 
in good order. 

Apparently, quite a few Ameri- 
can manufacturers have accepted 
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the offer, and have returned the 
corrected drafts or special articles 
to the foreign publishers, together 
with photographs. Without ex- 
ception, they have then received a 
letter from the publisher thanking 
them for their interest and co- 
operation, but stating that the 
photographs are unsuitable. Then 
the letter points out how much 
better the article will be when it 
appears if its important phases 
are illustrated, and, at the same 
time the manufacturer is informed 
that the “free” space unfortunately 
has been exceeded, but that the 
publishing company will be pleased 
to provide extra space, take the 
photographs, and make the neces- 
sary engravings at an inclusive 
price of from 50 to 65 cents 
per square inch. The engrav- 
ings are to be returned to the 
manufacturer after publication, as 
they will be of no further use to 
the publisher but of unusual value 
to the manufacturer. If the manu- 
facturer has his own engravings, 
it is agreed that they could be 
used at a charge of from 30 
to 35 cents per square inch; 
but a case has not been found 
in which the engravings sub- 
mitted by a manufacturer were 
found to be suitable. This third 
letter encloses a convenient and 
innocent-looking informal order- 
form which authorizes the pub- 
lisher to take the picture and make 
the engravings at the prices men- 
tioned. 

The fourth letter is mailed to 
the manufacturer when he is 
awaiting the publication of the 
periodical containing his “write- 
up”; it thanks him for returning 
the order-form and points out 
that, fortunately, through a cleri- 
cal error a full page for advertis- 
ing has been found available for 
his advertising just before the 
publication went to press. This 
accident, the letter explains, came 
about through the error of book- 
ing an advertisement twice, and 
advises the manufacturer that 
should he desire to take a page 
advertisement the matter can be 
arranged if he will write or cable 
immediately. Usually, the manu- 
facturer accepts the proposition, 
thinking that the small cost of the 
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advertisement is multiplied many 
times over by the value of the free 
publicity his business is receiving, 

When the manufacturer receives 
a copy of the publication, he finds 
that each of the illustrations re- 
quires a full page, and that the 
illustrations take up more space 
than the article. If he has placed 
the average order for reprints, in 
due course of time he receives 
5,000 copies. The final letter, en- 
closing the bill, explains that the 
article was printed as free edi- 
torial matter solely because the 
“editor” was glad to give editorial 
space to such an important and 
high-class American manufactur- 
ing concern. 

The bill is for. the reprinted 
copies, the full-page advertisement, 
and the making of the photo- 
engravings at from 50 to 65 
cents per square inch. _Inci- 
dentally, no mention ever had been 
made as to the size of the en- 
gravings. 

The investigation in Europe of 
these schemes, according to the re- 
port, revealed that the bills of the 
publishers range all the way from 
$125 to $650. In every instance, 
the amounts charged cover the 
cost of the “free” editorial matter, 
because the papers have circula- 
tion equal only to the number of 
copies ordered by the manufac- 
turers who have accepted the 
“free” articles appearing therein, 
plus a few hundred more which 
are used to secure additional busi- 
ness. 


COURTS UPHOLD PUBLISHERS 


Occasionally, manufacturers have 
the bills on 
the ground of misrepresentation, 
claiming that the illustrations were 
much larger than were required, 
that the journals contained nothing 
but “write-up” or free publicity 
articles, and that the circulations 
were so small as to make the 
journals valueless as advertising 
mediums. When this occurs, the 
publishing companies almost in- 
variably take court action to se- 
cure payment, and they are usually 
successful, 

From a study of several cases 
of this nature and the laws under 
which suit was brought, it was 
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Advertisers prove the + 


superiority of LA NACION 


! 


The evidence - 





During the first six months of 1926, LA NACION published 
more display advertising than any other newspaper in 
Buenos Aires. 


The following figures, expressed in lines, show a significant 
comparison between the display advertising which appeared 
during that period in LA NACION and in the columns of its 
nearest competitor. 
LA NACION Nearest Competitor 
January 445,732 381,404 
February 321,726 324,475 
March 391,182 380,290 
April 453,936 425,538 
May 529,306 444,085 


June 468,255 405,423 


Total for first six 


months of 1926 2,610,137 2,361,215 


Advertisers have shown and are showing their 
unmistakable preference for LA NACION 
as the dominant medium to reach the worth- 
while prospects of a most lucrative market— 
Argentina. 


“Ask LA NACION about Argentina.” 


LA NACION has the LARGEST circulation of any newspaper in 
Buenos Aires and is the ONLY newspaper in South America with a 
duly AUDITED and CERTIFIED circulation. This audit is made by 
oP outstanding public accounting establishments, along the lines 
of the A.B.C. 


Audited figures are authentic figures. 


Editorial and General Office in United States Advertising 
the United Core Representatives: 
Co OR es S. S. KOPPE & CO., INC. 
wer Tae Times Bldg. New York 
383 Madison Ave., New York Telephone: Bryant 6900 
————— 


Write for “Advertising in Argentina” and “Certified Circulation,” by 
Dr. Jorge A. Mitre, Publisher of LA NACION 
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found that the court cannot take 
into consideration the small cir- 
culations of the journals nor the 
fact that the journals contain 
nothing but write-ups. The court 
must consider only the facts re- 
lating to the contract between the 
publishing company and the manu- 
facturer, and the facts usually are 
that the article was to .be printed, 
that the publishing company was 
to do this “free,” to take the pic- 
tures, prepare the engravings for 
illustrations at the stipulated price, 
furnish 5,000 reprinted copies of 
the article, and print a full-page 
advertisement for the manufac- 
turer in the issue containing his 
article. The manufacturer signed 
the form submitted by the pub- 
lishing company, which constituted 
the contract.. The journal actu- 
ally was printed; it contained the 
free article, the advertisement and 
the illustrations, and the specified 
number of reprint copies were de- 
livered. Therefore, the contract 
being produced and all of its pro- 
visions being fulfilled, the courts 
usually pronounce judgment in 
favor of the publishing company. 
Neither the standing of the me- 
dium nor the value of the adver- 
tising are taken into account. 
OF course, there are variations 
of this general procedure which 
are found to be useful in lining 
up prospects who do not readily 
accept the more common scheme. 
The first letter may come from a 
“journalist,” who writes from a 
private address, asking for facts 
and information to use as mate- 
rials for a series of articles he is 
writing. It is probable that the 


“journalist” is called upon by the - 


publisher to introduce the scheme 
to manufacturers who are con- 
sidered especially desirable or 
suspicious. At any rate, if the 
manufacturer sends the material, 
he soon receives a letter from a 
publishing company advising him 
that the editors have accepted an 
article submitted to them by the 
“journalist,” and that they would 
be pleased to give it “free” edi- 
torial space. Then the remaining 
steps which have been described 
promptly follow. . 
The report emphasizes the diffi- 
culty of keeping track of all the 
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foreign publications which utilize 
the fraudulent schemes described. 
As in this country, the fraudulent 
enterprises use alternative names 
for the same company, with differ- 
ent addresses, and both the peri- 
odicals and their publishers are 
found to change their names from 
time to time. Manufacturers are 


advised to ascertain whether or 


“not a publishing company which 


makes a proposition is reputable, 
and the report points out that the 
standing of the publisher can be 
easily established by consulting a 
recognized advertising agency. 

It is obvious that any offer from 
a foreign publication that holds 
out the bait of “free” publicity 
should be considered with sus- 
picion. No proposition of the 
kind should be accepted and no 
letters prompting it answered, un- 
less or until the publisher furnishes 
proof that his enterprise is legiti- 
mate and its owners responsible. 
If the proposition is traudulent it 
is likely that the National Better 
Business Bureau of New York 
will be able to produce evidence to 
that effect. It is also possible that 
the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, in Washington, 
will consider requests to investi- 
gate and report confidentially on 
any foreign advertising scheme. 


SIX QUESTIONS TO ASK 


The report suggests that every 
manufacturer who contemplates 
accepting any proposition for 
“free” publicity or advertising of 
any kind, should determine six 
facts regarding the publication, 
and base his decision on them. 
These facts concern (1) how long 
the publication has been in exis- 
tence, (2) the frequency and size 
of the issues, (3) the character 
and volume of circulation, (4) the 
amount of net paid circulation, 
(5) whether or not this circula- 
tion is audited, and (6) what 
American firms have accepted the 
proposition and used the publica- 
tion for advertising. 

It is understood that when these 
questions and others of the kind 
are asked of the fraudulent pub- 
lishing companies no answer is 
ever received, except in rare in- 
stances. 
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Toys that look real 


) : eane-napaays real joy to the hearts of thou- 
sands and thousands of youngsters, makes 
any business a lot more important than just a 
profitable enterprise. 
Arcade Toys are making The Arcade Man- 


ufacturing Company a real friend to your chil- 
dren and ours—a warm, breathing personality; 
and the Tiny Arcadians, expert toymakers, are 
real people—Santa Claus’ best helpers. 

Naturally, it is pleasant to be identified, as ad- 
vertising counsel, with such an institution; and 
Arcade has expressed satisfaction with what 
we're doing. 


Williams & Cu 
Whose business is the Study and 
the of good : fi * 
6 N. Michigan Ave. Franklin Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia 
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Excellence 





(Cities urider 50,000) 


1926—N ational Ist Prize 
State Ist Prize 


1925—National Ist Prize 


1924—State Ist Prize 
Best Front Page 


For the third consecutive year The Daily Pantagraph has been 
honored in the third annual contest conducted by the University 
of Illinois in co-operation with the Illinois Press Association. 


This year, in competition with many of the best newspapers in 
the United States, The Daily Pantagraph achieved the signal 
honor of attaining both National and State First Prizes, earn 
ing the Samuel Bowles award for general excellence for the 
second successive time. 

The same elements that were recognized 
by the judges as fundamental in the struc- 
ture of the ideal newspaper, have enabled 
The Daily Pantagraph to earn and retain 


The Reader Confidence of 
Over 19,000 Families 


in Central Illinois, the richest section in 
this great state. 








‘ 


The. Aailry Pantagraph 


Published Every Morning Except Sunday at Bloomington, Il 


REPRESENTATIVES— 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO., 247 Park Ave., New York City; 294 Washington St., 


4. 


Boston. H. 
FOLSOM, Chemical 


GRIFFIN, Reom 1501, 140 S Dearborn St., Chicage. P. A. 
Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Member A. B. C., A. N. P. A., Associated Press. 





A Believer in Luck Plus Hard Work 


Some of the Maxims That Guided John G. Shedd from a $10 Job to the 
Head of Marshall Field & Company 


[Eprrortrat. Nore: A brief sketch of 
John Graves Shedd, chairman of the 
board of Marshall Field & Company, 
who died 22, was printed in the 
October 28 issue of Printers’ Inx. In 
this, Mr. Shedd’s career from a clerk- 
ship at $10 a week, to the head of the 
great Field establishment was described. 

Four years ago, on the completion of 
his fiftieth year with Marshall Field & 
Company, Mr. Shedd gave an interview 
toa member of the Printers’ Inx staff 
in which he set forth some of the 
maxims he had formulated as a result of 
his experience in mercantile affairs. ‘“‘I 
am frequently asked to suggest some 
code of rules by following which any 
young man may assured a successful 
business career,” Mr. Shedd remarked. 
“You might as well ask a navigator of 
the ocean to hang in the pilot house a 
code of rules that would automatically 
lirect a ship from port to port.” Never- 
theless, Mr. Shedd was guided by prin- 
ciples which he set down in writing 
from time to time. Some of these, 
which he gave to Printers’ Inx in 1922, 
are set forth in the following article.] 


VW I stepped into the 
Chicago store of Field, 
Leiter & Company, then at Madi- 
son and Market Streets, Chicago, 


looking for a position in 1872, I 
felt I had some experience of value 


to offer,” said John G. Shedd, 
describing the beginning of his 
career with Marshall Field & Com- 
pany. “I had learned the rudi- 
ments of business in a cross-roads 
store and had also clerked in a 
dry goods emporium in Rutland, 
Vt. This confidence was not 
shaken when I saw Mr. Field, then 
in his prime. 

“Mr. Field 
keenly. 

““Are you a salesman?’ he asked. 

“*Yes, sir,’ I replied. 

“What can you sell?’ 

“‘Anything.’ 

“Tf that’s the case,’ said Mr. 
Vield, ‘we have a place for you.’ 

“I went to work as a salesman 
and a stockman at $10 a week. 
That wasn’t a large salary even 
in those days, but I had obtained 
my chance, I didn’t look on this 
irst, small situation as a ‘job.’ To 
me it was a position. I have always 
drawn a line carefully between the 
two all my life. In Marshall Field 
& Company we don’t want men 


looked me over 


who are looking for ‘jobs.’ But 
if a young man wants a position 
and is willing to climb into it, here 
is his tree.” 

Too few young men are really 
determined to achieve first place, 
Mr. Shedd used to say. They do 
not want it enough, at least, to do 
the necessary work or make the 
sacrifices required. There is so 
much room at the top in every 
branch of business, he believed, 
that the men there can scarcely 
find their neighbors. 

“IT do not mean that the average 
man can win wonderful success,” 
he told Printers’ Inx. “To be 
successful in a big way a man 
must have unusual ability. He 
must believe in himself and his 
work. He will need enthusiasm. 
He should feel sure that the busi- 
ness he has entered is that for 
which he is best fitted. He must 
have genius for little things as 
well as big things. He must have 
vision. 

“Choose your vocation wisely. 
Never take employment just for 
the money it pays you. Better by 
far to be a good workman with a 
hoe than a poor one with an art- 
ist’s brush. 

“There are many young men the- 
orists who are fluent with advice 
but wofully lacking in producing 
results. Results and good ones are 
the things most looked for. If 
you are an apprentice in any busi- 
ness, always do your part so that 
you never have to talk of your- 
self. 

“If you find it necessary to ask 
for advice, always ask it of those 
far above you in position as pos- 
sible—never below you. Climbing 
backwards for advice, like running 
onto an open switch, is pretty sure 
to wreck you. 

“Keep busy. Idleness is the 
devil’s trump card. It means ruin 
to those who are fascinated by it. 

“The pleasure resulting from 
work well done is worth while. To 
develop the best equipped railroad, 
to conduct the most successful 
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bank, to create a great store where 
principle never yields to mere 
money getting, to create an envir- 
onment for the young man or 
woman just entering a business 
career that will be an incentive to 
do greater things, becomes a pleas- 
ure and remuneration far beyond 
a money value.” 

When should a young man who 
is not getting ahead in busiriess 
change his work? Mr. Shedd had 
a ready answer to that question. 
Only when he is sure he is not 
fitted for the task in hand, he said. 
If he is in a business into which 
he can throw himself with all his 
powers and enthusiasm, he should 
stick. 

“Many men do not believe in 
luck,” continued Mr. Shedd. “I 
do. It is very often luck that gives 
a man his opportunity. But luck 
will do him no good unless he has 
the good judgment to take advan- 
tage of it. Not all men have the 
good sense to recognize opportunity 
when it comes. Some men say 
that friendship accounts for half 
the business successes in the world. 
I don’t believe in pull. Young men 
should look to men above them for 
advice but never pull. 

“Commercial business is the most 
fascinating game in the world. It 
is as great a thing to develop mer- 
chandise of character and beauty as 
to paint a fine picture, carve a 
beautiful statue or write a good 

To some manufacturers a 
carpet is just a carpet, a piece of 
gingham is only a piece of ging- 
ham. But with the desire to make 
the best, a carpet or a piece of 
gingham can become a work of 
art. 

“We have made money. To me 
that is a matter of secondary con- 
sideration. The development of 
men, excellence in our merchan- 
dise, beauty, artistry, an honest 
purpose to give full values—these 
are the things that have counted 
most with me. 

“Think well of yourself. Self- 
respect never injures your standing 
with your employer. Without it 
you are likely to fall into timorous 
habits. 

“It is a tremendously mistaken 
idea that in organization one loses 


individuality. Organization really 
gives the individual opportunity for 
his fullest expression. 

“Intensive and purposeful ac- 
tivity are the chief business, the 
chief opportunity and the chief en- 
joyment of life. The man who is 
continuously at work is the man 
who is happy and continuously 
successful, 

“If a young man has a college 
education, so much the better are 
his chances for success. Only he 
must use it, not wear it as an 
ornament. 

“Our service in merchandising 
must not mean simply courteous 
salesmanship, prompt delivery and 
the like. It must consist of more 
—service in ascertaining and ful- 
filling the needs and desires of the 
public in the most satisfactory and 
economical manner, the searching 
out in all the best markets of mer- 
chandise best devised to meet the 
customer’s requirements, merchan- 
dise which shall conform to the 
highest standards of design and 
which shall also represent the 
maximum of value which can be 
offered at the price.” 


Universal Gypsum Elects 
New Officers 


_A number of changes in the execu 
tive personnel of the Universal Gypsum 
and Lime Company, Chicago, recently 
formed through the consolidation of the 
Universal Gypsum Company and the 
Palmer Lime and Cement Company, 
were effected at a meeting of the direc- 
tors last week. L. M. Palmer, Jr. 
formerly president of Palmer Lime, was 
elected president of the new concern 
to succeed W. E. Shearer, who has re- 
signed from active management. Mr. 
Shearer becomes chairman of the board. 
Other officers are Oliver Mitchel, re 
elected first vice-president; Gleason G. 
King, second vice-president; C. F. 
Kaler, treasurer, and F. G. Krumholz, 
secretary and assistant treasurer. 


Campaign for “Wear 
Proof Mats” 


Industrial and business magazines 
and Mid-Western newspgpers will be 
used in a campaign to advertise “Wear 
Proof a or =~ in public - = 
ings and industrial purposes, manufac 
tured by the Wear Proof Mat Com- 
pany, Chicago. The Wade Advertising 
Agency, Chicago, has been appointed to 
direct this account. 
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THIS 1S WHAT IS HAPPENING NOW 
-IN PORTLAND 


LY Y 





Foods, Groceries 
and Beverages 


Totals for the first nine months of 1926: 
(STATED IN LINES) 
JOURNAL Oregonian Telegram News 
Local.... 213,472 110,418 136,388 185,346 
National 455,126 475,510 120,988 204,232 


Total.... 668,598 585,928 257,376 389,578 





Advertisers of these commodities will do 
well to carefully analyze the figures above. 


The Journal leads in local and total food 
linage, because it gives adequate cov- 
erage of the Portland market. 


The Journal is Portland’s big afternoon 
paper; it goes into the home and stays 
there. It is read by the women who do 
the actual buying of these commodities. 


Benjamin & Kentnor Company, Special Representatives 
900 Mallers Bidg., Chicago 2 West 45th St., New York 
401 Van Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles 58 Sutter St., San Francisco 
1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
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Advertising to Increase the Dealer's 
Prestige 


How the Elgin National Watch Company Is Turning the Gift Buyer’ 
Footsteps into the Jewelry Store 


By Ralph Crothers y 


HERE is one type of adver- 

tising which almost always 
proves so certain a winner of 
good-will that it is amazing how 
seldom it makes its appearance. 
This is the advertising which, de- 
signed to create new users rather 
than convert old users to a new 
name, features the retail outlet and 
its service, instead of stressing en- 
tirely the quality of the goods the 
manufacturer has for sale. 

When the president of the Elgin 
National Watch Company pre- 
sented the company’s new cam- 
paign to retailers, he summed up 
the difference in these two types 
of advertising concisely and clearly. 
“There are two ways,” he said, “in 
which a manufacturer might spend 
his advertising money. He can 
spend it primarily to divert busi- 
ness from somebody else’s brand 
to his own, or he can spend it 
primarily to create new business, 
making new users and sending 
them into his dealers’ stores. Crea- 
tive advertising, from the retailer’s 
standpoint, is advertising that sells 
a need and a desire rather than 
a trade name. It isn’t satisfied to 
create consumer-acceptance alone. 
It aims, rather, to create consumer 
buying-resolve.” 

The current Elgin campaign does 
not attempt to sell watches alone. 
It promotes the sale of every item 
of service and merchandise in the 
jeweler’s store. The real objective 
of the campaign is to convince the 
American public that the jeweler 
is an expert in investments which 
mean permanent value. 

The company explains its idea 
in this manner: “This plan was 
originated by the Elgin company 
because it was felt that by adver- 
tising the jewelry store and all of 
its merchandise, we would share 
equally in any beneficial results. 
It is necessary for us to educate 


people who are in the habit of buy. 
ing short-life gifts to go to the 
jewelry store to buy gifts that 
last. The jeweler’s real competitor 
is not the other jeweler up the 
street, but the merchant in other 
lines who lures the prospective 
buyer with less substantial gifts at 
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THE COPY PREPARED FOR JEWELERS 
CONTAINS ONLY INCIDENTAL 
REFERENCE TO ELGIN 


more beguiling prices. If Elgin 
helps to convert the man who 
would say it with lingerie—or who 
would not say it at all—into the 
buyer who would say it for life 
with gifts that last, then Elgin 
has made a real contribution to the 
upbuilding of the jewelry business 
from which Elgin, itself, is in- 
evitably bound to profit.” 

The present series was started 
by mailing a portfolio to all jewe- 
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Conservative and 
Dependable Progress 


means 


STABILITY 


OR 4 years, 48 consecutive months, Pictorial 

Review has had a circulation of over Two 
Million copies, net paid, A. B.C. figures, each 
and every month—a record never equaled by 
any other Woman’s Magazine. 





Other Women’s Magazines formerly selling at 


15c have cut their price to 10c per copy. Pictorial 
Review has not been forced to reduce its price 
in order to maintain its growth in circulation. 


Pictorial Review makes no installment clubbing 
offers—gives no premiums—but is bought only 
on its own merits and at its full subscription 
price, and is now the only woman’s magazine 
selling at 15c per copy. 


Pictorial Review’s circulation now averages 
2,335,667 copies, net paid (A.B.C. figures), which 
is 150,000 in excess of our actual net paid 
guarantee. 


PICTORIAL REVIEW 


“America’s Leading Woman’s Magazine’’ 
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“WHY I Buy Spac 


*An interview with W. D. WALKER, Director of 
Sales and Publicity, Bloomingdale Brothers, and for 
many years Asst. Advertising Manager at Wanamaker’s 


ae space in the tabloids 


“Because—tt is my business to direct 
the attention of as many people as 
possible to the merchandise activi- 
ties of Bloomingdale’s store. 


“Because—in the metropolitan field 
the daily newspapers are the quick- 
est, most direct and least expensive 
means of reaching the people. 


“Because—The two pictorial dailies, 
News and Mirror, dominate the 
morning field. They have between 
them at least 15 per cent more cir- 
culation than the combined circula- 
tion of the Times, Herald-Tribune, 
World and American. 


“Because—They have within 10 per 
cent as large a circulation as all 
the evening papers combined—Sun, 
Post, World, Journal, Telegram. 


*> * * * 


“Because—The metropolitan tab- 
loids are growing, while the peak 
years of the other newspapers are in 
the past. 1915 was the peak year of 
the Telegram’s circulation, 1917 the 
peak year of the World and Journal, 


1919 the peak year of the Tin 
1921 the peak year of the 
The Herald-Tribune and the 
each a recent amalgamation of 
papers, have no past with which 
compare the present. 


“Because—Where the people 
Bloomingdale goes. 


Easily Reached 

“The OUTSTANDING feature 
the metropolitan tabloids to m 
this: They are organizing into 
great, easily-reached body, the pe 
who READ advertisements, who 
always seeking to get something 1 
than 100 cents on the dollar, who 
responsive to intelligently phrased 
vertisements. 


Spending 
“These people constitute 95 per 4 
of the population. They comprise 
tually the entire 100 per cent of 
people to whom SPENDING is 
of the most important things in 
(With the rest conservation, acc 
lation, investments, are the big thi 
spending for anything but lux 
and non-essentials is a minor pa 
their business of living.) 


DAILY 


New York’s BE 


3. Mora Boyle, Advertising Director, 55 Frankfort &t., 
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n the TABLOIDS” 


Human 
hese people are intensely human. 
them the primary appeal of the 
ropolitan tabloids, the presentation 
pictorial form of daily divergen- 
; from routine, is of compelling 
ae 


Trudy and Mussolini 
ith keen interest they look at a 
ptograph. . They like to be 
to visualize ‘Bud’ Stillman who 
o marry Lena Wilson, the woods 
: Trudy Ederle who swam the 
lish Channel; Mussolini who came 
out of the crowd to tame Italy; 
ander who tamed the Yanks; 
ier Baldwin of Great Britain 
D settled the labor strike; Al Smith 
pb came from the streets of New 
k to govern the Empire State; 
s. Hall indicted for murder of her 
band; a kidnapped child, a city 
dit, a movie sheik. 


Romance 
mance! Adventure! ANY diver- 
te from routine! The Daily Drama 
ife! Matters of relatively slight 


interest to those who rarely read ad- 
vertisements, and more rarely still re- 
spond to them—yet vitally interesting 
to the great mass of people whose 
lives don’t take the trail that winds 
over mountain tops and through deep 
valleys. 


Quick Distribution 

“The metropolitan tabloids are draw- 
ing these people into their folds—a 
round-up of immense practical value 
to stores whose business is the quick, 
direct distribution of goods into the 
homes of salaried folks and wage- 
earners. 

“So much for the REASONS, as I 
see them. 


Results 
“RESULTS are what have established 
the value of the metropolitan tabloids 
to Bloomingdale’s. For which reason, 
Bloomingdale’s spends in them its 
largest single advertising appropria- 
tion and HEADS the list of metro- 
politan users of space in their pages.” 


*As reported by W. E. McKee of 
“Fourth Estate.” 


Mirror carries the advertising of more New York Department Stores 
any other tabloid newspaper—B. Altman & Co., Bloomingdale Brothers, 
bel Brothers, Jas. A. Hearn & Son, R. H. Macy & Co., Stern Brothers and 


Wanamaker all advertise regularly in the Mirror. 


Less than 24 years 


its circulation average for September was 


418,527 
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IHE Montreal Star has 
been threatened with 
an action at law by a 
large advertiser who 
alleges having suffered 
damage to his business 
by The Montreal Star pub- 
lishers because they refused to 
accept for publication in The 
Montreal Star an advertisement 
of the aggrieved advertiser. 





It will be interesting to hear 
some of these days what a judge 
and jury have to say about a 
publisher’s rights and privileges 
in this regard. 


During the past fifteen years 
The Montreal Star has refused 
insertion to advertisements rep- 
resenting at least $500,000. 
The publishers deem it their 
right and privilege to establish 
rules affecting the admission of 
advertisements to the columns 
of The Montreal Star and to 
discriminate as they may choose. 
We certainly intend to exercise 
that right. 
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What Will 
the 
Verdict 
Be? 


E will not accept ad- 
vertisements that are 
deliberately mislead- 
ing, and as a great 
part of the space in 
The Montreal Star 

at our command for advertis- 
ing is bespoken months in ad- 
vance, there are many times 
when we are obliged to refuse 
insertion to perfectly legitimate 
advertisements simply for lack 
of space. 

We are indeed at times and 
frequently so embarrassed for 
space that we have to consider 
recourse to extraordinary pre- 
cautions. One remedy of a prac- 
tical nature that has been sug- 
gested is the limitation of the 
space granted to any individual 
advertiser on any given day. 

Where space is not arranged 
for in advance every advertise- 
ment received gets precedence 
in the order in which it is pre- 
sented—first come, first served. 

In the meantime, we intend 
that our rules shall govern and 
be the final arbiter. If it is de- 
cided to invoke the law to com- 
bat this decision we must be pre 
pared to take the consequences. 














The Publishers Montreal Star 
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ers on the Elgin list, at the same 
time enclosing advance proofs of 
four full-page advertisements and 
explaining the program in detail. 

The whole program was called: 
‘Turning the Giftseeker’s Foot- 
steps into the Jewelry Store.” It 
was dedicated to the jewelers of 
America. The portfolio pointed 
out that the interests of the jeweler 
and Elgin are common and in- 
separable. It further pointed out 
that the Elgin idea could be called 
a three-point campaign. The port- 
folio explains that: 

“Point Number 1 is this: The 
copy has been written wholly in 
the public interest and from the 
public viewpoint. The facts pre- 
sented about the jeweler are pre- 
sented in the public welfare as 
facts which the public ought to 
know. 

“Point Number 2 is this: The 
copy has taken advantage of the 
wealth of dramatic material in 
the jeweler’s store. For centuries, 
the big moments of Life have been 
honored and commemorated in 
precious stones and metals from the 
jeweler’s store. What the sculptor 
and painter have done to perma- 
nently honor human achievement, 
the jeweler’s art has done to per- 
manently symbolize and betoken 
human sentiment. 

“Point Number 3 is this: So 
far as is practical, each advertise- 
ment will be topical and pertinent 
to the time and occasion when it 
shall appear. And each advertise- 
ments is to be reproduced in a form 
the dealer can use in his window, 
on his counters and in the news- 
papers. There i is no charge for this 
service.’ 

In the portfolio each advertise- 
ment is reproduced in full-page 
form in color. Titles such as: 
“What Will You Have to Show in 
Dollars?” “That Schoolday Friend- 
ship—Let the Jeweler Help You 
Perpetuate It.” “If Somebody’s 
Heart Is Troubling You—Consult 
Dr. Jeweler |” “What Should the 
Bride Give Her Bridesmaids?” 
“Love's Gifts Like Love Itself 
aod Be Everlasting” and simi- 

lar human headlines were designed 
to make more of the jeweler’s cus- 
tomers say it for life when ex- 
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pressing birthday or other gift 
greetings. 

The Elgin company states that 
from the day the first portfolio 
was sent out many letters were 
received from jewelers comment- 
ing favorably upon the company’s 
unselfish program. “The results,” 
says the company, “have been far 
above our expectations.” 

The company is one of the large 
contributors to the current co- 
operative advertising campaign of 
the Jewelers National Publicity 
Association. It ties up closely in 
its individual advertising with the 
co-operative advertising’s keynote. 
“For Gifts That Last, Consult 
Your Jeweler” says the co-opera- 
tive advertising in full-page space. 
“A purchase from your jeweler is 
an investment in permanent val- 
ues,” says the Elgin copy on each 
full-page of its campaign. The 
other objective of the jewelers’ co- 
operative campaign is to acquaint 
the public with the occasions that 
make gift-giving desirable. The 
Elgin campaign features many of 
these occasions in a human and 
friendly way designed to remind 
the busy, hard-boiled man that 
there are certain times in life 
when sentiment is necessary and 
that those occasions demand per- 
manent gifts. The tie-up of this 
individual manufacturer with the 
jewelers’ co-operative campaign is 
complete in every particular. It 
offers an excellent example of 
close teamwork. 


Advanced by Lycoming Manu- 
facturing Company 


John H. McCormick, eral man- 
ager of the Lycoming anufacturing 
Company, Williamsport, Pa., Lycoming 
motors, has been made president. He 
will continue manager. 
James B. Graham, formerly president, 
is now ss st fhe} of di- 
rectors. . H. Bea ies manager, 
has, in addition, been made secretary. 


as general 


Hercules Powder Profits Up 

The ae x! the es ~ ag Bn mee 
Company, — shows a 
net profit b ry 6,779, “ae charges, 
for the first nine months of the current 
year. This compares with $2,318,501 
for the similar period year. For the 
third quarter net et profit was $1,004,936, 
against $804,435 in the pr ing quar- 
- at $856,835 in the third quarter 
Oo . 
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Spreading Retail Sales More 
Evenly Over the Week 


This Store Found That Greater Regularity in Newspaper Advertising 
Meant Greater. Regularity in the Flow of Business 


By R. M. Wright 


Advertising Manager, Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney, St. Louis 


NE of the reasons, in my 

opinion, for the increasing 
cost of doing business in depart- 
ment stores, has been the fact that 
retailing has become a very spas- 
modic business. I cannot quote 
figures from any but our own 
store, but I believe what we have 
been doing to cause spasmodic 
sales, many others have done, and 
many are still doing. 

The figures I use are not for a 
complete year, but are from May 

to August 3l—a_ four-months 
period. The reason for using this 
short period is that the remedy 
which we have been using has only 
been in effect since May 1, and a 
comparison of the old way and the 
new way can only be made for 
that period. 

We have these same kind of 
percentages worked out for all the 
year 1924 and 1925, and they show 
practically the same percentage 
from day to day, so that this four- 
months period is almost typical. 

In 1925, our Monday sales aver- 
aged 21%4 per cent of our total 
business. 


Tuesday sales 
Wednesday sales 
Thursday sales 
Friday sales 
Saturday sales * a ae 


“ 


Note: Saturday during this four- 
months period is not typical because for 
six Saturdays during that time in July 
and August the store was closed all 
day, as were all big stores in St. Louis. 
Nevertheless, it shows an exact com- 

rison as the same condition existed 

years. 


In 1926, our Monday sales aver- 
aged 18.6 per. cent of our total 
business. 


Tuesday sales / 
Wednesday sales 


of ‘a ‘talk delivered before the 
convention of the Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing Association at Detroit. 


18.8 per cent 
—- = 


Thursday sales 
Friday sales 
Saturday sales 


How did we accomplish this re- 
sult in so short.a period of time? 

Here are the figures on our 
newspaper advertising which rep- 
resents the great part of our pub- 
licity effort. 

In 1925, four-months 
from May 1 to August 31: 


period, 


Advertising for Per Cent 


Monday business 32% of total 
Tuesday business 13.3 of total 
Wednesday business 13.3 of total 
Thursday business 13.7 of total 
Friday business 15.8 of total 
Saturday business 11.4 of total 


In 1926, for the same period 


Advertising for Per Cent 
Monday business 24.2 of total 
Tuesday business 14.5 of total 
Wednesday business 14.9 of total 
Thursday business 17.7 of total 
Friday business 17.1 of total 
Saturday business 11.6 of total 


How did this effect other ex- 
pense in advertising? 

First: It greatly reduced the 
cost of art work. Our own art 
staff was able to do practically all 
of our work, where formerly on 
Sunday advertising, the great par! 
of our work had to be done by an 
outside staff. The reason for this 
condition was the fact that such a 
large proportion of our advertis- 
ing, and consequently our art work, 
had to be done in one or two days 
that our own staff could not pos- 
sibly turn out the art work on 
time. 

The general overhead expenst 
of our advertising was also equal- 
ized and reduced. 

Although I cannot show charts 
or give figures to prove it, ou 
copy writing staff had a similar 
relief from high pressure on cet 
tain days and low pressure 0 
some other days with the equaliz 
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Experience sage 


tising 
practice like the legal 
code is constantly being 
built up on actual cases. 
An agency with years of 
successful performance 
has an experience back- 
ground that is: of gen- 


uine value to its clients. 


Ma 


BARROWS, RICHARDSON 
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ing of space throughout the week. 

As a result, it is my belief that 
better copy has been written for 
each day, and the results would 
indicate that such was the case, 
for our total advertising percen- 
tage for the period showed a very 
satisfactory decrease without re- 
tarding the progress of the busi- 
ness. . . 

Although a four-month period 
is hardly long enough to affect the 
entire store overhead materially, 
it is my firm belief that an equal- 
ization of sales planning and ad- 
vertising effort will so equalize the 
sales of any retail store from day 
to day that it will materially re- 
duce operating costs throughout 
the institution. 


Gasoline Gauge Account for 
Milwaukee Agency 


Kirstin Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Escanaba, Mich., manufacturer 
of automobile gasoline gauges, has 
laced its advertising account with 
Kiau -Van Pietersom - Dunlap - Young- 
Inc., Milwaukee advertising 


agency. 

The Decorative Arts Guild, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., has also appointed this 
agency to direct its account. 


The 


New Accounts for Wilming- 
ton, N. C., Agency 

The Williams Products Company, 
Wilmington, . C., manufacturer of 
Polish-Shine, a household polish and 
cleanser, has pl its advertising ac- 
count with the E. G. Stellings m- 
pany, advertising, also of Wilmington. 
This agency will also direct the adver- 
tising accounts of the Southern Pines 
Hotel and the Southland Hotel, both of 
Southern Pines, N. C. 


Newspaper Campaign for 
Deerfoot Farm Products 


The Deerfoot Farms Company, Bos- 
ton, is conducting a campaign in New 
York and Boston newspapers, on Deer- 
foot Farm sausages and milk. The 
campaign will extend from October to 
March, and is being directed by The 
Hermon W. Stevens Agency, Boston. 


F. R. Coutant with 
Young & Rubicam 


F. R. Coutant, for the last three 
years with Ray D. Lillibri Incor- 
porated, New York, has joined the 
staff of Young & Rubicam, advertising 
agency, also of New York. 
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Interest in 
Instalment Merchandis. 
ing Continues 


Moror Trre Suprprty Company 
Burrato, N. Y. 
of Prtnrers’ Inx: 

We have been referred to you by 
Harvard University relative to various 
data covering the history of the in. 
stalment business. 

We are gathering together a lot of 
statistics covering this particular field of 
merchandising and would appreciate re. 
ceiving a list of what you have to offer 
along this line. 

Moror Trre Suprry Company 


RINTERS’ INK humbly thanks 
Harvard University for the 
compliment that may be extracted 
from the first paragraph of the 
foregoing letter. It is hardly mer- 
ited. We have compiled no his- 
tory of the instalment business. So 
far as we know, such a compre- 
hensive story has not yet been 
written. It would probably be like 
a history of the advertising busi- 
ness. “Instalment”.is a term a 
great deal like “advertising,” and 
indicates a rather sprawling cate- 
gory of names, terms, facts, state- 
ments, objects, interpretations and 
practices, with their correlatives 
and derivatives, ad infinitum. 

Printers’ INK has, however, 

rinted many articles on the sub- 
ject of financing instalment sales, 
the policy of manufacturers in pro- 
moting retail instalment selling 
through their retailers, and the 
question of advertising instalment 
terms. The most comprehensive 
of the many articles printed on the 
subject appeared in Printers’ [nx 
of May 14, 21 and 28, 1925, under 
the titles, “How Manufacturers Are 
Financing Retail Instalment Sales”; 
“Indiscriminate Instalment Selling 
and Distribution Costs,” and 
“Where the Dealer Gets Off on 
Time Payment Financing,” respec- 
tively. 

A list of these and other articles 
has been mailed to our correspond- 
ent and is available to all inter- 
ested in the subject—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 


Charles D. Spencer has joined the 
staff of the Frederick-Ellis Company, 
Inc., Chicago advertising agency, as aa 
account executive. 
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Think of 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Where one newspaper blankets 
its field with an unmistakable 
domination of circulation in the 
delivery of more copies daily than 
there are families, and carries that 
domination out into the rural dis- 
tricts contributory to the city’s 
business life. 


That newspaper leads daily in 
local display, foreign display, clas- 
sified and legal advertising and 
serves its entire field in a manner 


befitting its leadership. 








That newspaper is— 


Represented by 
ALLEN-KLAPP CO. 


489 5th Ave. Tribune Tower 
New York Chicago 
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A Government Conference on 
Market Research 


A Report on the First Meeting of Representatives of Many Interests 
Called Together to Work Out a Program for Better Market Research 


Washington Eureau 
of Printers’ Inx 


A LARGE number of represent- 
L\ atives of many interests such 
as manufacturing, publishing and 
education met on common ground 
and with a common object in view 
at the conference on market re- 
search, held by the Department of 
Commerce on Friday of last week. 
Between the morning and after- 
noon sessions, a special committee 
considered the ideas and discus- 
sions presented, and worked out a 
suggested program for the simpli- 
fication, standardization and co- 
ordination of market research. 
The final effort of the conference 
will be the appointment of a per- 
manent committee to carry out the 
program which provides for future 
conferences. 

The meeting was presided over 
by J. Walter Drake, Assistant 
In voic- 


Secretary of Commerce. 
ing Secretary Hoover’s opinion, 
frequently expressed, he said that 
the department was considerably in- 
terested in co-ordinating the effort 
and eliminating the waste in the 


market analysis field. He em- 
phasized the importance of the 
work to all classes of industry and 
to every industrial unit, and then 
pointed out the advantages which 
the department offered as an 
unprejudiced and authoritative 
agency. “The most important 
thing we can do,” he concluded, 
“is to find ways of getting manu- 
factured products into the hands 
of the people in a better, quicker 
and more economical way.” 

The first speaker from the floor 
was H. C, Campbell, of the J. 
Walter Thompson Company, who 
pointed out that general research 
studies were too costly in time 
and money to fall within the 
province of the meeting. He then 
suggested that the conference 
tackle work that would be more 
immediately effective, and that 
could be accomplished without ad- 


ditional and expensive organization, 
for which funds were not available. 

“The statistics now available,” 
he said, “are not adequate. They 
could be made infinitely more 
valuable if the agencies of the 
Government which are organized 
to collect them knew just what 
was wanted. They can’t guess 
what we, the users of statistical 
data, want.” 

Mr. Campbell then suggested 
that a group be set up to study the 
needs that exist generally and that 
can be supplied by the material al- 
ready gathered. His idea was that 
this group would make valuable 
suggestions for the improvement 
of statistics, and would call atten- 
tion to the need for improvement 
so that sufficient funds for the 
work could be provided. Finally, 
he summed up his discussion in the 
form of a motion, which was 
carried. 

That a vital need was the speed- 
ing up of the gathering and dis- 
seminating of marketing informa- 
tion and analysis, was an opinion 
expressed by Jason Rogers. He 
called attention to the fact that 
the statistics based on income tax 
returns were not available for a 
later year than 1923, and said 
that these invaluable data should 
and could be made available more 
up-to-date. 

Although A. Heath Onthank, 
Chief of the Domestic Commerce 
Division, of the Department of 
Commerce, and under whose direc- 
tion the conference was arranged, 
impressed the meeting with the 
fact that all discussion must be 
limited to fundamentals, if the 
meeting was to be generally pro- 
ductive, insistence that special com- 
modities be considered was fre- 
quent. A letter from the Millers’ 
National Federation which was 
read took exception to the idea 
that the conference should not be 
placed on:a commodity basis. A 
speaker from the floor insisted 
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that all important commodity lines 
be studied, and F. D. Bristley, vice- 
president of the Royal Baking 
Powder Company, declared that 
commodities should be the keynote 
of the conference, and continued: 

“We must measure our markets 
by . that class. which buys our 
goods. Statistics which do not 
provide the means. of measuring 
both the size and purchasing power 
of that class are of no value. Let 
me explain this by telling you that 
the retail price of our commodity 
is more than twice the price of 
our largest competitor. Hence, our 
sales in any market are governed 
by the size of the class which is 
capable of paying our price for our 
product, and it is obvious that 
general statistics do not indicate 
those factors which are necessary 
to us in estimating the value of 
our market.” 

Mr. Bristley also pointed out 
that existing statistics gathered by 
governmental agencies do not in- 
dicate special conditions which in- 
fluence trade and which differ in 
every separate community of the 
country. By relating several in- 
stances, he showed that practically 
all industries found it advisable to 
seek some means of determining 
the class to which their goods ap- 
pealed, and emphasized again the 
need for statistical data which 
would bear specifically on classes 
of consumer. 

G. E. Conkling, of the McGraw- 
Hill Company, informed the con- 
ference that his office had just 
completed an investigation of six- 
teen fields, and that the results 
plainly showed ‘that there were two 
main issues: the need for figures 
showing how goods are distributed, 
and information on the cost of 
distribution. 

The great change that -has come 
over many methods of distribution 
during the last two years was dis- 
cussed..by Edward M. West, of 
New York. He pointed -out that 
we. should know how a. manufac- 
turer sells in order to segregate 
figures. and determine the cost of 
distribution. “What is a trading 
area?” he asked. “Consider the 
markets of Boston and Chicago. 
The population figures of the two 
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cities do not give.a true picture 
of either market, and no available 
statistics give us the means of de- 
termining the difference between 
the markets. A few years ago, 
most of our people were inclined 
to remain in their respective com- 
munities. But now we have a large 
mobile population which causes an 
appreciable though undetermined 
influence on merchandising.” 

To illustrate this, the speaker 
said that he had been informed 
that between the city of Omaha 
and the town of Fairmont, 84 per 
cent fewer passenger tickets were 
sold today than five years ago. 
Results of this kind, Mr. West 
declared, indicated a tremendous 
shifting of buying habits, and that 
it was necessary to know the ex- 
tent to which people are coming 
in to buying centers, since the fac- 
tors of selling cost and variety of 
merchandise were directly affected. 


CONCENTRATED ATTENTION NEEDED 


“Mass_ production,” he con- 
cluded, “is all very well; but what 
we need is a concentration of at- 
tention on the flow of merchandise. 
In the one case we have concen- 
tration; in the other diffusion of 
attention. There is no doubt that 
we have in operation a sufficient 
number of statistical bureaus, and 
that they are doing effective work. 
What we need is a clarification of 
present sources and a modernizing 
of statistical research.” 

That there is a vast difference 
between inferences to be drawn 
from statistics on dwellings and 
on apartment houses, was pointed 
out by W. S. Hays, of the Na- 
tional Slate Association. Byron 
G. Moon called the attention of 
the congress to the necessity of 
investigating the sale of goods un- 
der manufacturers’ trade-marks, 
under special trade-marks, and un- 
der no trade-marks at all, with a 
comparison of the mark-up on the 
three classes of goods by the manu- 
facturer, the distributor and the 
retailer. 

C. C. Parlin, of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, discussed the 
matter of income statistics and 
said that alone they were not 4 
dependable index as to buying 
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power. He said that his company 
had just completed a careful study 
of trade operations in four typical 
communities, and that from the re- 
sults he was convinced that it 
would be a good thing for the con- 
ference to enter upon an investi- 
gation of at least four cities of the 
country, as a basis for further 
study of trading areas. 

This was objected to by several 
speakers, and there was a conflict 
of opinion as to whether such a 
study would be of benefit unless it 
specifically considered basic com- 
modities. Another conflict arose 
over whether statistics should be 
gathered according to political and 
geographical areas, or areas de- 
termined by trade. It was pointed 
out that more than fifty trading 
areas of the country overlapped 
two or more geographical or 
political areas. 

Finally, the discussion was clari- 
fied by Paul T. Cherington, re- 
search manager for J. Walter 
Thompson Company, who re- 
minded the conference that a large 
number and a wide variety of dif- 
ferent kinds of soup could be made 
by any good cook from the same 
soup stock. The first necessity, he 
declared, was to get the soup stock, 
the fundamental and necessary fac- 
tor from which an infinite variety 
could be constructed to suit the 
needs of the greatest possible 
number. 

Mr. Cherington then argued for 
a more thorough collection of fun- 
damental statistics, and said that it 
would be impossible radically to 
change the established political and 
geographical methods of collection. 
“Of necessity,” he added, “our 
statistical information must be col- 
lected according to political areas, 
and I think all of our misunder- 
standing this morning has been 
due to our failure to dissociate 
the collection of statistics from 
their application to marketing prob- 
lems. While practically all of our 
statistics must be collected accord- 
ing to political areas, they must be 
applied to trading areas if they are 
to be used in solving our prob- 
lems.” 

At the close of the morning ses- 
sion a committee was appointed 
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representing newspapers, maga- 
zines, advertising agencies, inde- 
pendent research organizations, 
individual businesses, trade  as- 
sociations, the Government, and 
universities. Members of the com- 
mittee are: C. C. Parlin, E. M. 
West, P. T. Cherington, Daniel 
Starch, W. I. King, L. M. Barton, 
W. A. Berridge, H. G. Weaver, 
C. S. Duncan, M. B. Lane and 
H. R. Tosdal. The object of this 
committee was to consider three 
principal recommendations  con- 
cerning, first, a priority list of 
projects; second, ways and means 
of investigation; and, third, a pro- 
gram for the continuation of the 
conference. But in its report the 
committee failed to consider the 
first two proposals, and confined 
its recommendations to the third 
under the following seven, briefly 
digested, points: 

(1) That the most essential and 
first job to be accomplished is a 
census of distribution, and that it 
should be begun immediately. 

(2) That there be created an 
organization of Washington repre- 
sentatives of associations and 
others to co-operate in their work 
with that of the permanent com- 
mittee. 

(3) That all demands for pri- 
ority of subjects be referred to 
the permanent committee. 

(4) That the Department of 
Commerce be requested to engage 
in the work of co-ordinating the 
effort of committees and interests 
in market research. 

(5) That methods of collecting 
data be referred to the committee. 

(6) That the conference should 
be interested in and encourage the 
organization of local groups in 
those cities where it is advisable 
to set up such groups. 

(7) That the permanent com- 
mittee form contacts with colleges 
and other agencies which are con- 
ducting research work. 

The conference also went on 
record as highly commending the 
regional market surveys and other 
work conducted by the Depart- 
ment, and it was announced that 
the names of the members of the 
permanent committee would be an- 
nounced in about three weeks. 
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MARTIN ULLMAN) 


LETTER-LAYOUTS 


are years in advance of ordinary 
direct-mail advertising. These 
LAYOUTS will individualize sales 
letters and make them more produc- 
tive. Every advertiser can use these 


IDEAS 


—for LAYOUTS which will «<dress-up’’ sales 
letters and give them attention value; remembrance 
value; expression; individuality. None is limited 
toa single idea or purpose. Every one is easily 
adaptable to almost any need. There is at least 
one admirably fitted to any purpose. 





No costly, «*tricky’’ stunts. They cost no more 
to produce than the average ordinary letter. 


Write now tor prospectus, or better, send $10 
for the set so you,can use them before your 
competitors get the jump on you. Your money 
will be refunded if you aren’t entirely satisfied. 


MARTIN ULLMAN STUDIOS, Inc. 
250 Park Avenue, New York 


MARTIN ULLMAN STUDIOS, Inc. 


250 Park Avenue, New York 
() Please send your Prospectus. 


LETTER-LAYOUTS. 
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These twenty MARTIN 
ULLMAN LETTER- 
LAYOUTS are simple and 
easy to use. You run through 
the portfolio and pick out the 
form best suited to your needs 
confident that you will be 
getting the greatest value 
possible for that use. You 
can be certain that any you 
choose will cut without waste 
from standard sizes. The use 
of only one of them will 
many times repay the cost 
of all. 
1—SAMPLER 
2—ULTIMATE 
3—REFINEMENT 
4—LEAD-IN 
s—DIGNITY 
6—UNIQUE 
7—ENVELOPE 
8—STORY-TELLER 
9—LITTLE GIANT 
10—POINTER 
11—MIRAGE 
12—COUPON 
13—ARISTOCRAT 
14—TIP-ON 
15—TWO-IN-ONE 
16—ILLUSTRATOR 
17—SIMPLICITY 
18—ECONOMIST 
19—CARRY-ALL 
20—POCKET 


eo 


Special Note 
to Printers 


Here is the proverbial 


golden opportunity. Each 
MARTIN ULLMAN 
LETTER-LAYOUT is a 
‘‘live’’ idea for an order from 
one or more of your cus- 
tomers. They will sell when 
shown. Get them now and 


Enclosed is check for $10 for which please send your twenty MARTIN ULLMAN 
Money to be refunded if they are not satisfactory. 
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Advertising Spendthrifts 


Thousands of dollars spent in learning what a 


few hundred might have told! 


What many advertisers need is less faith in 
advertising—and more curiosity. 


Fortunes are wasted every season on advertis- 
ing plans that fail. Somebody thought them 
sound ; nobody thought to test them. Any un- 
tried plan is reckless. And any advertising run- 
ning counter to conditions you can not change, is 
the height of folly. Yet the only advertising plan 
some advertisers follow is the plan to spend a 
certain sum of money. Their motto is ‘It Pays to 
Advertise’ and it does pay—some advertisers. It 
pays those who know and apply tested principles, 
or who go to those who do. 


How can specific tests be applied to general 
publicity? There are many ways. When more 
people know them there will be less aimless ad- 
vertising; fewer ads for art’s sake; fewer polished 
phrases masquerading as advertisements. For tests 
prove that ideas are what make advertising pro- 
ductive. And because ideas are expressed in 
words, you know the importance of copy. 


Everyone pays the same price for space; but 
if yourcompetitor’s use of it be twice as effective, 
your advertising cost is double his. 


The advertiser’s present-day problem is not so 
much “convincing copy” as copy that will be 
seen and read. Copy that can still command at- 
tention and interest in the face of the formidable 
volume of advertising which precludes the possi- 
bility of anyone’s reading it all. It is a capable 
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copy writer who gains an audience today. He 
must put more ere id into a 70-line ad ‘than 
once sufficed fora whole campaign. It is not so 
simple as the use of bigger claims, or bolder ty Pe- 
Only a few copy writers have kept abreast of this 
situation. Their leadership is conceded, They are 
known by namé. Naturally, they are employed 
by the larger, more successful agencies able to 
pay the price such ability commands. 


The desire of some large advertisers to give 
the little fellow a chance is commendable. It is 
not always without its reward. But it is a chance 
you will not care to take if your business is wholly 
or largely dependent on how a single season’s 
advertising performs. 


The principals of this agency are of such record 
as offers an advertiser rather definite assurance of 
the service he may expect at our hands. And our 
policy may be stated in a paragraph. We believe 
in giving advertising something to do. The ad- 
vertisements of our clients have a purpose. They 
are hitched to sales quotas,and calculated to move 
merchandise. Our rule of testing avoids costly 
mistakes. Finally, we interest ourselves in your 
business as a whole—and our recommendations 
reflect it. 


We have no solicitors, but are glad to send 
a little book which is brief and pointed. Ask 
for Advice to Advertisers (Unsweetened). 


Kling-Gibson 


310 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE - CHICAGO 


Advertising 
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O MANY new patrons come 


to eventual use of all our 
facilities that we may be forgiven 
an unusual pride in every branch 
of this well-rounded organization. 
@ Such pride is based on achieve. 
ment. @ No obligation ~~ write! 


BROOKS BANK NOTE COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 
New York Philadelphia Boston 
Lithographed Folding Boxes Labels Window Displays 
Cutouts Commercial Stationery 


—, 
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No; Mr. Jobber 
Will Not Loan His 
Mailing List 


Porter-EastMan-Byrnz Company 
Curcaco 
Editor of ag ag Ink: 

A situation arisen with us on 
which we ‘Rould | like to have the help 
you may be able to give us. 

We are er whether 
ye has the 
either getting or rg getti 
manufacturer the names of dealers 
who are handling his merchandise 
through jobbers. Doubtless, at some time 
during your history you have published 
articles along that line and if so, we 
shall appreciate your pointing out where 
these may be found. 

The manufacturer we have in mind 
sells through jobbers and dealers. His 
direct-dealer sales are confined to the 
larger cities, while the smaller com- 
munities are being taken care of by the 
jobbers’ salesmen. He has in mind 
as his dealers in a direct-mail 

fort the results of which will be re- 
flected, of course, in the jobber’s sales 
as well as the sales made direct by the 
Mee Fo He does not contem- 
plate cutting out jobber connections but 
rather the stimulation of sales gen- 
erally through direct mail if it is pos- 
sible to secure anywhere near an ap- 
proximately correct list of his dealers. 

He is under the impression that while 
a few of the jobbers would probably be 
willing to release this list, most of them 
would not be at all interested and 
could not be made to give out this in- 
formation, w they consider as their 
stock in trade. 

Porter-EastTMAN-BYRNE 


CERTAIN large jobber of our 

acquaintance once told us that 
if the unthinkable should come 
about and his great plant and stock 
be wiped out clean through some 
unimaginable catastrophe he could 
continue in business and success- 
fully come back if he could re- 
tain a copy of his mailing list. 

“At intervals of three months,” 
he told us, “we have three com- 
plete copies of our mailing list 
made. One goes into our own 
vaults and the others are deposited 
in separate banks. Thus, unless 
the entire business district of this 
city should blow away or be burned 
we have a pretty fair chance of 
keeping at least one copy of our 
customers’ names.” 

In other words the mailing list 
is the business, with the plant 
and merchandise being more or less 
accessories. The jobber in ques- 
tion conducts his Vasiases largely 


ae 
ity 
for the 


Company 
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through the mails. But a similar 
condition would hold, to an ex- 
tent, with almost any jobber deal- 
ing with any considerable number 
of retailers. 

mailing list of any large 
jobbing house is vastly more than 
a mere collection of names. It 
represents time, work and the ex- 
penditure of a great deal of money. 
Even though a house may do busi- 
ness entirely by mail it often has 
men traveling on the road practi- 
cally all the time checking up 
names, making corrections and ad- 
ditions to the list. 

No manufacturer would think of 
asking a big jobber to loan him 
his business for a while. But this 
is substantially what he does ask 
when he wants to borrow a mail- 
ing list. Therefore the manufac- 
turer mentioned in the Porter- 
Eastman-Byrne inquiry is entirely 
right in his impression that “most 
of a would not be at all inter- 
ested.” 


ONE METHOD 


The thing for this manufacturer 
to do—and for others situated as 
he is—is to arrange with the job- 
ber to send out the advertising 
matter to his list. The chances are 
that the jobber has his customers 
classified in such a way that he can 
easily determine which of them 
are interested in the manufac- 
turer’s merchandise. The customers’ 
cards in certain large jobbing 
houses tell whole volumes and give 
an accurate picture of what the 
dealer is buying. This makes it 
pretty certain that the manufac- 
turer’s printed matter can be mailed 
out in rifle shot style, so as to 
reach the dealers for whom it is 
intended and no one else. 

If the jobber can be shown that 
it is to his advantage to co-operate 
with the manufacturer in this way 
he usually is an ge Med do it. Why 
shouldn’t he be? e is naturally 
interested in any legitimate method 
of increasing his business in the 
manufacturer’s goods. 
he would not . 
at all. 

But as to letting another have 
his mailing list—this is something 
that just isn’t done—[Ed. Prrr- 
ers’ INK. 





Packer Urges 


Advertising for 


Farm Products 


Crop Surpluses Can Be Marketed at Home and Abroad if Adver- 


tised, Oscar G 


page crops can be sold more 
profitably than at present and 
the distress due to recurring sur- 
pluses of farm products relieved 
if some means of advertising crops 
to the consumer is worked out. 
This idea for farm relief was 
advanced by Oscar G. Mayer, 
president of Oscar G. Mayer & 
Company, Chicago packers, at the 
annual meeting of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, in Chi- 
cago last week. 

Mr. Mayer did not attempt to 
go into any detail regarding an 
advertising plan for moving crops. 
He did, however, intimate that the 
packing industry would be willing 
to help agriculture with its knowl- 
edge of how to get products from 
the farm to the consumer in a 
direct, orderly and efficient way. 

He suggested “a series of nation- 
wide, far-reaching advertising 
campaigns” which he felt would 
be of both immediate and perma- 
nent benefit. “Surpluses do not 
develop every year in every crop,” 
said Mr. Mayer. “The effort to 
dispose of any surplus through 
advertising would permit of great 
flexibility and in most cases would 
permit concentration on the com- 
modities which most need it. A 
similar advertising campaign could 
be used to stimulate demand in 
foreign countries for American 
farm products,” he suggested, “al- 
though with our prosperity and 
resources the 115,000,000 people of 
this country constitute a far better 
market for the disposal of most 
of our surplus than_ the 140,000,- 
000 inhabitants of Great Britain, 
France and Germany. A _ small 
dailv increase in the use of a su- 
perabundant food by 115,000,000 
consumers would be effective in 
removing the surplus.” ; 

At the conference on education 
and industry held at the University 
of Chicago, October 27, in con- 
junction with the packers’ meet- 
ings, leaders in various industries 


. Mayer Suggests 


gave their views as to the 1927 
outlook. W. S. Farish, president 
of the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute, predicted that the price of 
motor fuel would never become a 
larger part of the cost of motoring 
than at present. “Only 15 per cent 
of our annual motoring bill of 
$12,000,000,000 is spent le fuel,” 
he said. “No one was ever de- 


terred in buying a car by the fuel 
cost.” 


Dwight W. Morrow, of J. P. 
Morgan & Company, was at once 
optimistic and emphatic in his be- 
lief that 1927 will see financial 
stabilization in Europe. The auto- 
mobile industry has not yet set 
itself on a thoroughly economic 
basis, Edward S. Jordan, presi- 
dent of the Jordan Motor Car 
Company, declared. “It is just 
emerging from the mining camp 
stage,” he said. “In 1920 we reached 
the end of the production man’s 
dominance. Then we entered the 
merchandising period character- 
ized by rapid changes in models, 
advertising, trading in of old cars 
for new ones and the style element. 
The problem now is to relieve the 
dealer of some of his burden. 
When manufacturers begin to 
give more consideration to him the 
industry will grow.” 


INFLUENCE OF AUTOMOBILES 0N 
THE RAILROADS 


In presenting his views on trans- 
portation Fred W. Sargent, presi- 
dent of the Chicago & Northwest- 
ern Railway Company, urged a 
national policy with respect to the 
rail carriers. The automobile has 
caused a loss of $300,000,000 in 
passenger traffic to the railroads in 
the last five years, he said, but the 
roads have not been permitted to 
reduce their service in proportion 
to this loss. Motor trucks are not 

eared as competitors in moving 
freight, he pointed out, because 0! 
the expense of truck shipments for 
anything but a short haul. 
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The business map in the October 
issue of Nation’s Business, shows 
a white space. (indicating good 
business) almost in the center 
of the United States—THAT’S 
OMAHA and the Omaha trading 
territory. 


There is ONE Omaha newspaper 
leading the field by wide margins 
in all departments—with a paid 
circulation of more than 110,000 
Daily and Sunday in this good 
business area— THAT’S THE 
OMAHA WORLD-HERALD. 


To economically deliver your 
sales message to the people of 


Omaha and the Omaha market 
you need but one newspaper, and 


THE OMAHA 
WORLD-HERALD 














O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC., 
National Representatives 


NEW YORK : CHICAGO : DETROIT: SAN FRANCISCO 
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Business 
Papers as Business 
Builders 


Prosperity’s Challenge to Business 
Press to Be Theme of Convention 
of Associated Business Papers— 
Publishers and Editors to Hold 
Joint Sessions—Many Industrial 
Executives on Program 


PROGRAM plans have been com- 
pleted for the convention at 
New York on November 9 and 10 
of the Associated Business Papers, 
Inc. At the same time, there will 
be a meeting of the National Con- 
ference of Business Paper Editors 
and several joint sessions of both 
associations will be held. 

The main theme of the program 
is: “The Challenge of Business 
Prosperity to the Business Press.” 
Malcolm Muir, president of the 
Associated Business Papers, will 
—_ over the opening session 

morning of November 9. 
His address, “The Past and the 
Future” will be an interpretation 
of the program. The problem of 
business management in maintain- 
ing national prosperity will be dis- 
cussed by Fred W. Shibley, vice- 
resident, Bankers Trust Co., New 
ork. The part played by the 
—— press as } leader and 
guide in maintaining this 
will be described by A. W. Shaw. 
president of the A. W. Shaw Co. 

Paul I. Aldrich, president of the 
National Conference, will be chair- 
man of the afternoon session at 
which the theme: “Ourselves as 
Others See Us” will guide the ad- 
dresses of Willard M. Smith, gen- 
eral manager, P. Centemeri & Co., 
“Building Business with the Busi- 
ness Press,” and A. J. Brosseau, 
president, M: Trucks, “The 
Marketing er of the Business 
Press.” FE. J. Mehren, vice-presi- 
dent, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
will summarize remarks of 
these two speakers in a talk on 
“Looking Out from the Inside.” 

Three sessions will 
be held on the morning of No- 
vember 10. The pr for the 
advertising croup f 

Chairman, Everit 3. Terhune, 
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president, Boot & Shoe Recorder; 
“Developing an Economic in 
Salesmen,” “Willard Chevalier, 
sales manager, Engineering News- 
Record; Mee the Client’s 
Problems,” Karl Mann, presi- 
dent, Case-S 

lishing Co. ; 

the ‘Publication Give the Adver- 
tiser?” George O. Hays, Eastern 
manager, Penton Publishing Co, 
and “Keeping Pace with Rapid 
Fire Changes in Modern Industry,” 
Harry E. Taylor, advertising man- 
ager, Dry Goods Economist. 

Circulation problems and meth- 
ods will be discussed at a session 
which will be presided over by 
F. V. Cole, secretary, Penton Pub- 
lishing Co. 

“How the Editor Answers the 
Challenge of Business Prosperity 
to the Business Press,” which is 
the problem to be considered at the 
editorial session, will be explained 
by the following editorial execu- 
tives: J. C. Aspley, — Manage- 
ment; Morris Buck, Railway Jour- 
nal ; = J. Stark, Iron Trade Re- 
view; C. Rockwood, Rock 


Rm. < 
Products; A. L. Findley, Iron Age; 


Chapin Hoskins, Factory; V. E. 
Carroll, Textile World, and A. R. 
MacDonald, System. 

A business session of members 
of the Associated Business Papers 
will be held on the afternoon of 
November 10 for discussion of 
policies and election of officers. At 
an editorial session Mr. Aldrich 
will make his annual address. Other 
speakers will be Chapin Tyler, as- 
sistant editor, Chemical & Metal- 
lur gical Engineering ; V. B. Guth- 
rie, editor, National Petroleum 
News; Kenneth Condit, editor, 
The American Machinist, and Ken- 
neth M. Spence, counsel of the 
Associated ee Papers. 

The annual banquet, which will 
be attended by members of both 
organizations, will close the con- 
vention. Gerard Swope, presi- 
dent, General Electric Co., will talk 
on “The Responsibilities of Mod- 
ern Industries.” Donald Kirk 
David, assistant dean of the Har- 
vard School of Business Adminis- 
tration, will discuss “The Aims 
and Responsibilities of Education in 
Merchandising.” ident Muir 
will be toastmaster. 
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RATE INCREASE 


POPULAR DEMAND . . . every one 
knows that circulation magnetized 
to a magazine because readers need 
the magazine is unusually respon- 
sive . . . Our subscription rate is 
$2.50 a year—just a trifle lower 
than the long-established magazines 
in this field. Thus price, plus read- 
ers’ needs, has established a new 


market. 


A NEW MARKET both in the sense of 
availability and in responsiveness. 


THE GUARANTEED net paid average 
is 50,000. Print orders have aver- 
aged nearly double for the last few 


months. Big Spring issues are 
estimated for more than double. 
Then more — 


A. B. C. MEMBERSHIP has been 
approved. 


FEBRUARY the page rate will be 
$375; a line, 90 cents. 


Fill in coupon below to 
secure a sample copy. 
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Automotiv 
Market 


AUTOMOBILE 
TRADE JOURNAL 


Chestnut and 56th Sts., 
Philadelphia 


100,000 COMPLETE COVERAGE 


Consider the following figures in connection with automotive 
merchandising possibilities—just a few of a great many: 


3,300,000 cars in 1926 

not “factory equipped” with—front bumpers 
3,500,000 cars in 1926 
not “factory equipped” with—rear bumpers 
3,150,000 cars in 1926 

not “factory equipped” with—shock absorbers 
1,720,000 cars in 1926 

not “factory equipped’’ with—rear view mirrors 
2,450,000 closed cars 

not “factory equipped” with—heaters 
2,900,000 cars in 1926 

not “factory equipped” with—engine heat indicators 
2,450,000 cars in 1926 

not “factory equipped” with—traffic signals 
3,500,000 cars in 1926 

not “factory equipped” with—cigar lighters 
3,400,000 cars in 1926 

not “factory equipped’’ with—clocks 
3,420,000 cars in 1926 

not “factory equipped’’ with—spare tire lock 
Extremely small percentage 

of open models equipped with—windshield wings 


~ 4 Chilton Class Jou 
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0gnd—100,000 


Outlets 


MOTOR AGE 


5 So. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 


100,000 TRADE COVERAGE 


Megaphone your message to the multitude and 
a shockingly small percentage of those within 
ear range will know what it is all about— 
and will care less. 


Tell the same story to an exclusive audience 
of dealers, garage owners and service men and 
you have 100 per cent interest. 


Your advertising in the National Shows issues 
of Automobile Trade Journal and Motor 
Age, with combined circulation of more than 
100,000 copies, will reach and cover the Trade 
—the whole Trade — and nothing but the 
Trade: Advertising rates on request. 


ompany Publications P 
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Publication Office: 231 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


THE KEY MAGAZINE OF INDUSTRY 


ANNOUNCES 


the appointment of 


C. F. CHATFIELD 


as Eastern Representative 


MANUFACTURERS NEWS, 
The Key Magazine of Industry, 
in every way justifies its title. 


In character and contents it 
ranks with the superlative 
publications in the general 
field. 


Its editors and contributors 
are recognized leaders in 
American industry. They 
have messages for their col- 
leagues and contemporaries 
which are read with the 
intimate interest of family 
affairs. 


Your message in this medium 
will carry conviction to men 
who have the final word in 
thousands of America’s 
greatest and soundest enter- 
prises. 

circulation 4,256;— 

among manufacturing, 
transportation and banking 
executives. 


First forms close Tenth 
of Month Preceding. Act 
Now for annual De- 
cember number, an out- 
standing issue. Last 
forms for Annual close 


November 22nd. 








This service will for 
the present be available 
to only three more non- 
competitive publications. 





Representing Publishers with CAMPAIGNS that SELL 


C, F. Chatfield, for the last ten years 
with Barron G. Collier, Inc., acting 


on various periods as manager of 
sate mt serving advertisers 
} out the aoe and as district 


ed. Previ- 
manager 
Atone time 

t of es ee 


Sept 18, “ane. 


he was 
M. Ish Shaugh: 
ing agency. spe Cp 





C. F. Chatfield 


Room 1009 


229 Fourth Avenue 


Telephone Stuyvesant 7620 





Can Advertising Be Regarded as 
Invested Capital P 


Federal Board of Tax Appeals Rejects Northwestern Yeast Claim. but 
at Same Time Says There Are Times When Advertising 
Can Properly Be Included in Capital Assets 


ht before the 
United States d of Tax 
Appeals by the Northwestern 
Yeast Company on October 27, 
the question whether or not ad- 
vertising and sales-promotion ex- 
penses can be regarded as invested 
capital was raised. The North- 
western Yeast Company desired the 
right to include as invested capital 
an amount of $2,734,900.31, which 
it claimed had been expended by 
it prior to 1909 in advertising and 
sales-promotion work and which 
was charged off, at the time of 
expenditure, to profit and loss. 
The decision handed down by 
tue Board of Tax Appeals is of 
wide significance to all businesses, 
for the reason that it plainly sets 
forth that in a proper case invested 
capital may include a proper part 
of amounts intended for promo- 
tion in the early stages of a busi- 
ness. This statement was made 
by the Board in spite of the fact 
that it refused to allow the claims 
of the Northwestern Yeast Com- 


pany. 

The findings of the Board of 
Tax Appeals and its opinion, writ- 
tn by Mr. Sternhagen, give in 
detail figures on the advertising, 
production, sales and profits of the 
Northwestern Yeast Company. 
The full text of the findings and 
opinion of the Board of Tax Ap- 
pals is as follows: 


N a case bro 


THE FINDINGS 


_The petitioner was incorporated 
in Illinois on April 14, 1893 with 
a capital stock of a par value of 
$1,000,000, all of which was sub- 


sribed and paid for in cash. 

Shortly after its incorporation 
Petitioner purchased for ,000 
il of the assets of the North- 
western Yeast Company, of Wis- 
cnsin, which had been manufac- 
+ and selling a product known 
* “Yeast Foam.” At about the 


sme time petitioner also pur- 


chased for $400,000 all of the as- 
sets of a business which had been 
conducted by E. W. Gillett, of 
Chicago, IIl., consisting of the 
manufacture and sale of another 
yeast product known as “Magic 
Yeast.” 

The products manufactured by 
the petitioner were the said Magic 
Yeast and Yeast Foam, and in 
1893 the sales of these products 
were largely limited to farmers 
and to housewives in small vil- 
lages and towns who did their own 
baking. The business was con- 
fined to certain localities in the 
States of Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri and 
Wisconsin; and in other localities 
the products were known or used 
but slightly or not at all. 

Petitioner adopted a plan to ex- 
pand and enlarge its sales territory 
to include the entire United States, 
organized an advertising depart- 
ment, and borrowed $30,000 for 
advertising purposes. 


THE PLAN 


The plan consisted of a selec- 
tion of routes in the localities 
where the products were not known 
or used, or were but slightly known 
and used, and the distribution of 
samples of its products to the 
housewives in those localities. 
These distributions were made by 
persons employed for the purpose, 
whose salary and expenses were 
paid by the petitioner. These per- 
sons also posted at prominent 
places in the localities signs adver- 
tising the products and distributed 
illustrated printed matter respect- 
ing the products. These persons 
were not employed as salesmen 
and did not attempt to sell any 
goods. No salesmen were em- 
ployed because they were consid- 
ered unnecessary and likely to 
defeat the plan by overselling and 
thus to bring about a surplus of 
stale goods in the hands of dealers. 
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Pursuant to the plan, the peti- 
tioner mapped out each year addi- 
tional territory in which it distrib- 
uted samples of its products and 
advertising matter. After 1908 no 
further territory was added, ex- 
cept that localities which were 
within the limits of existing routes 
would b: included. when the popu- 
lation increased sufficiently to jus- 
tify such action. 

From 1893 to 1908, both inclu- 
sive, petitioner expended $2,884,- 
172.51, included in its advertising 
account. From 1909 to 1921, in- 
clusive, petitioner expended $3,580,- 


763.16 for advertising. These 
amounts are shown more in detail 
as follows: 
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1900 .. $7,085.20 1914 ..$16,828.66 
1901 .. 7,490.35 1915 .. 13,449.92 
1902 4,019.94 1916 10,256.34 
1903 164.38 1917 8,211.80 
1904 863.61 1918 8,261.88 
1905 .. 13,155.32 1919 8,189.43 
1906 .. 11,934.99 1920 .. 5,537.9 
1921 ....$10,801.15 






The cost of distributing these 
replacements is included in the ad- 
vertising costs set forth above, but 
the portion attributable thereto, al- 
though slight, cannot be segre- 
gated. 

All the foregoing amounts and 
also the amount of $2,884,172.51 
and the amount of $3,650,542.48 
shown below, were charged to 
profit and loss on petitioner’s books 
in the particular year in which 
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Advertising—Display ads ..............++44 $39,610.04 $29,721.33 
Advertising—Magazines, Periodicals, Billboards ......... 1,025,181.84 et 
Advertising—Posters, etc. .............0005- 81,665.50 135,162.45 
0 SE eee 364,878.97 168,343.09 th 
Exhibit Expense—Fairs, etc. ............... oc ccc epee 
—? Promotion Circulars (Including Cleri- , 
SUN LIED rhd s oven ven bh sss vane 85,326.16 73,370.59 ap 
Freight on Samples .........--ceceseeceees 3,908.42 2,358.4 
Packing and Wrapping Material ............ 32,020.85 29,603.28 
ep Re reg ty A STE STE eee TR 7,645.29 8,585.48 4, 
Printed Matter, etc. ........cccceceeecceees 201,583.52 447,013.67 q 
O_O OEE OE 755,071.77 971,809.43 ti 
PE ME 2S bn Coke taste cent ep ac is salt 614,730.07 713,190.82 0 
Prom. Men’s Salaries and Expenses ........ ill aaa aE CEES . 
Stationery and Supplies ................08: 2,356.65 1,812.41 IS] 
Coe RA EEE |.dac0s-caccknaccndébie + «co @hun —518.58 i y6nahiis 
aE, ME nt asancéeanmsan> saan acess eee cis Geeee — 24,389.66 thr 
bs adc s Rilaiee MIB ALEAE Obn ac Sue $3,650,542.48 the 
In addition to the foregoing ex- they were incurred. In addition lim 
penditures, petitioner expended va- petitioner had certain overhead ex- ore: 
rious sums for replacing its stale penses in making such replace ' 
products in the hands of dealers ments which were charged to ger w;| 
with fresh articles, which method eral expenses and as to which no 
is known by it as the “supporting segregation can be made. que 
method” of advertising. This was The number of cakes of its yeast : 
00 







facilitated by the use of an age 
key denoting the date of manufac- 
ture which was placed by petitioner 
upon each box of its yeast. These 
replacements were made by the per- 
sons who distributed the samples. 

The cost of the goods used for 
such replacements, not including 
the cost of distribution, from 1893 
to 1908, inclusive, and from 1909 
to 1921, inclusive, is as follows: 


1893 .. $1,987.98 1907 ..$12,469.11 
1894 1,923.63 1908 .. 13,256.06 
1895 8,017.17 1909 10,266.84 
1896 9,306.34 1910 .. 8,220.17 
1897 7,849. 1911 .. 10,882.48 
1898 8,497.44 1912 .. 11,745.33 
1899 8,044.60 1913 .. 14,644.70 






products produced and sold by pe- 
titioner from 1893 to 1921, inclu- 
sive, and the number of cakes dis- 
tributed as samples and to replace 
stale cakes,.are shown. in Table 
on page 172. ; 

The sale by the petitioner of it 
products was. practically confined 
to the smaller towns and count 
districts, and prior to 1908 it & 
countered very little competition 
About the year 1908 competiti 
became very keen, due mainly 
improved methods of . transport 
tion whereby other yeast and bak 
ers’ bread could be marketed 
the smaller communities. 
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The Ripple 
of Advertising Dollars 


HROW astone into 

a small pond and you 
can watch the waves cre- 
ated by the disturbance 
strike its four shores. Cast 
that stone into the ocean 
and you will observe no 
effect beyond the splash 
that precedes its final dis- 


appearance, 


An advertising appropria- 
tion thrown into a market 
is much the same as a stone 
thrown into the water. If 
the territory is properly 
limited, the interest waves 
created by the advertising 
will be of some conse- 
quence. If the territory is 
too large, the only effect 
will be the splash that 


marks the disappearance 


of the money invested. 


The idea of selling to a 
hundred million people is 
alluring. But if it is a mil- 
lion dollar job, the manu- 
facturer with a hundred 
thousand dollar appropri- 
ation better not attempt it. 


Many business houses are 
straining for thousands of 
accounts when the funds 
available are barely suffi- 
cient to properly develop 
hundreds of accounts. They 
would be better off if they 
concentrated one dollar 
each on a few prospects 
in lieu of flipping ten 
cents each at many pros- 
pects. 


“*The Third Ingredient in Selling’’ is the name of anew book 
which discusses ways and means of getting the most out 


of your advertising dollars. 


Complimentary copies are 


available for executives interested in this vital subject. 


James F,. Newcoms & Co. inc. 


Direct Advertising * Merchandising Counsel 
330 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
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The distribution of samples and 
the replacement of stale products 
in the hands of dealers was con- 
tinuous throughout the period 
from 1893 to 1921, ov.r its entire 
sales territory. 

Petitioner’s gross sales and net 
profits from 1893 to 1908, inclu- 
sive, and from 1909 to 1921, in- 
clusive, are as follows: 


Net Profits 
(Before De- 
ducting 
Taxes) 
$133,553.71 

223,240.16 
250,442.78 
261,876.51 
273,055.31 
297,403.58 
358,918.40 
314,021.69 
359,951.19 
374,208.53 
399,124.77 
400,118.71 
416,677.58 
603,806.99 
636,697.56 
738,396.90 
840,670.90 
954,751.77 
1,036,945.67 
1,049.398.70 
962,132.32 
858,845.24 
829,784.48 
1,100,001.27 
1,010,212.84 
962,332.80 
1,010,101.91 


Sales 

50,386.06 
631,617.19 
641,596.19 
688,602.98 
805,736.67 
901,166.59 
1,017,334.51 
1,099,151.93 
1,207,898.22 
1,302,571.79 
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Net Profits 
(Before De- 

ducting 

Year Sales Taxes) 
1920 $3,831,785.10 $1,789,074.36 
1921 4,761,040.33 2,634,265.66 

Petitioner expended $108,444.30 
in the acquisition of the following 
yeast concerns: Diamond Yeast 
Company, McCullough Company, 
On Time Yeast. Company, Yeast 
Wafer Company, Burroughs Yeast 
Company and Yeast Froth Com- 
pany. This amount was included 
in its advertising account and the 
parties agree that it should be in- 
cluded in invested capital. 

One million dollars was expend- 
ed for advertising prior to peti- 
tioner’s incorporation and the 
parties agree that it should be ex- 
cluded from invested capital. 

The petitioner seeks to have in- 
cluded in its statutory invested 
capital an amount of $2,734,900.31, 
which was expended by it prior to 
1909, as shown in the findings. 
These expenditures, it is said, 
were not current expenses but 
were investments by the petitioner 
in a capital asset, which it calls its 
“intangible structure,” made to es- 
tablish and build up its business 
for the future irrespective of the 
immediate return. The items were 


r 





Table A 


Total 

Production 
187,333,133 
200,645,774 
206,949,069 
220,699,154 
222,260,673 
240,837,675 
266,532,915 
288,881,369 
313,749,758 
337,313,430 
340,811,183 
349,256,652 
364,060,193 
383,758,714 
399,202,171 
421,053,415 
404,231,772 
400,449,946 
413,399,432 
423,060,790 
411,947,702 
400,368,052 
376,225,922 
422,661,429 
397,025,436 


325,344,350 
332,828,727 


Replacement 
of Stale 
Products 
1,190,407 


Samples 
Distri 
5,389,930 


Sales 
180,752,796 
192,313,800 
196,005,600 
205,051,896 
206,936,604 
225,690,948 
251,283,100 
270,974,340 
297,500,364 
321,768,468 
321,829,462 
329,589,792 
344,456,784 
364,486,996 
385,206,318 
408,759,246 
391,971,888 
389,557,080 
402,035,724 
410,487,588 
398,468,052 
381,878,388 
361,491,012 
362,748,060 
358,104,510 
313,313,490 

41,226,090 
315,316,260 


317,574,360 8,786,613 





9,796,157,177 


9,246,783,006 236,881,639 
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( | fie character and policy of 


Scientific American attract 
men who are constantly on the 
watch for scientific develop- 
ments that may aid their busi- 
ness and personal lives. 


They depend upon it for au- 
thentic news about the latest 
scientific discoveries. They are 
equally interested in news about 
products which are the fruits 
of scientific progress. 








Informative facts about your 
product will receive a respon- 
sive, resultful reading. 


8. - Me 


A wide-spread advertising cam- 
paign in magazines, newspapers 
and through the mails is now ex- 
tending and intensifying the keen 
interest in Scientific American 


SCIENTIFICAMERICAN 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN BUILDING 
24-26 West 40th St., New York City 
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Tee rterly dividends in Comm 
Stock — 2%4% quarterly — inaug 
rated by this Company in Apri 
1923, is equivalent to combining cag 
dividends with rights to subscrij 
at par for additional stock. It differs, in effect, from a practio 
long established among corporations of paying dividends in cas 
and offering subscription rights, only in that it gives sto 
holders more frequent and convenient subscription privileges. 


The 
North 


Common Stock issued since the present dividend policy w 
adopted three and one-half years ago has been as follows: 


Par Value 


Outstanding March 31, 1923......................- - $22,556,950 


Par Value Increase 
Issued for cash on outstanding 
subscription warrants, and for 
acquisition of new properties $7,549,457 


In payment of dividends on 
Common Stock 9,789,224 


Total increase $17,338,681 
Outstanding September 30, 1926... ..............5-- 


During the same period Balance available for Con 
Stock Dividends and Surplus increased 110%. 


The Common Stock issued in payment of dividends 
equal to about 7% of the cost of net additions to plants 
systems of operating subsidiaries during the same peri¢ 
not including the new properties acquired. 
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IVIDEND POLICY 


he electric industry has, on the average, doubled in periods 

approximately five years. The necessity of extensive use of 
tric power in practically every important industry to keep 
m production costs, and the many new applications of its 
for both domestic and commercial purposes, assure the con- 
wed sound growth of the industry. 


jell operated public utility companies must keep pace with 
growth of the communities they serve in order to earn and 
in public confidence and retain the exclusive right to serve 
ir territory. Their financial position should be such as to 

ant the highest credit and encourage a free flow of the large 
hounts of needed capital. 


A conservative stock dividend policy is admirably adapted to 
sound and rapidly growing electric light and power busi- 
ss. Subsidiaries such as ours should obtain about one-half of 
ir capital requirements by the issuance of bonds, and the 
ance by preferred stocks, sold locally, and by common stocks. 


he parent company must make additional investments 
the common stocks of its operating subsidiaries in order 
maintain well balanced capital structures and prevent 
pairment of their credit. 


dividend policy provides a reasonable part of the funds 
required for investments by The North American Company 
in the equities of its subsidiaries. 


Preferred and Common Stock listed on New York Stock Exchange 


ERICAN CoO. 


York 
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not capitalized in the petitioner’s 
accounts but were written off con- 
currently through profit and loss; 
but petitioner attributes this to over- 
conservative bookkeeping which it 
says should not preclude full con- 
sideration of the true nature of 
the outlay. Without going fur- 
ther, we adopt this view as correct, 
leaving it to a‘ consideration of 
other facts as well as bookkeeping 
to determine the proper treatment 
of the expenditures and the tax- 
payer’s rights under the statute. 
From the evidence, most of 
which as to essential facts is not 
in dispute, we gather, and the com- 
missioner admits, that substantial 
sums were spent by this corpora- 
tion in the early period of its 
existence in the promotion and ex- 
pansion of its business. The tax- 
payer argues that all of the 
amount in question was so spent 
and hence an investment. The 
commissioner urges that some part 
was not promotion and expansion 
but was the cost of maintenance 
and hence not invested but properly 
chargeable against current income. 
Thus it will be seen that the ques- 
tion becomes one of evidence of 
the extent to which the amount in 
question is to be classified and ap- 
portioned between capital and ex- 
pense. 
The commissioner raises the 
shield of the burden of proof to 
defend his complete disallowance, 
the argument being that there can 
be no allocation to capital except 
to the extent actually proved, and 
since it is clear from the evidence 
that some uncertain part of the 
amount, however slight, is not 
capital, no allowance can be made. 
Falsus in uno, falsus in omnibus. 
There can be little doubt in the 
minds of reasonable men fairly ac- 
quainted with modern business 
that promotion expenditures like 
those before us have a significance 
similar to the investment in more 
tangible assets. They fertilize the 
field for new production. The free 
distribution of samples at the 
State fair is justified only if it 
lures a new customer. It was not 
to the housewife already con- 
vinced that the petitioner planned 
to give away its samples of yeast 
year after year, but to one who 
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would become a new unit in j 
expanding business. In this wa 
it was risking new capital in the 
business in the hope of futur 
profits — making an investmen 
Whether this investment is to hx 
called good-will or trade name 0 
trade-mark, or something else, i 
unimportant. It may not need 
name, except for accounting pur 
poses, in order to reflect the ex 
penditure and yet not ignore it 
investment significance. 
Generally and 
therefore, i 


paign or system of promotion ma 
be of permanent significance 

may be regarded as a capital in 
vestment rather than a deductib) 
expense. But how far in a giver 


case the recognition of this doc 


some expenditures and 
charging off of others is hard t 
say. Clearly, when the questio 
is submitted for judicial considera 
tion, it may not be answered 
inconvenienti by an arbitrary rule 
The present case demonstrates thi 
clearly. The petitioner during a 
the twenty-nine years of its lif 


fied similarly 
These, it claims, were capital be 
fore 1909, although it deducte 


peak of expansion occurred 
1908. To say that before 
eed peak when there was 1 
tax based on income no part v 
current expense, and immediatel 
thereafter when taxable i 
could be reduced by these deduq 
tions all of it was current expens 
would require support greate 
than appears in the present reco 
The officers’ statement is not 
vincing. 
Looking alone to the years prid 
to 1909 covered by the claim, 
find no such evidence as enab! 
us to say with any assurance ho 
much capital was invested a 
how much of the outlay was pro 
erly charged off. As to each ¢ 
of expenditure the record sho 
the amount spent each year. /aé 
one varied from year to ) 
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ake, for example, the three items 
{ agents’ expenses, agents’ 
slaries, and promotion men’s 
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if the amount of tax paid by com- 
parable corporations is such as to 
reduce the petitioner’s deficiency, 
that may be done. 





— 


Promotion Men’s 
Agents’ Expenses 
aries and Salaries 
$28,422.15 
27,418.33 


$5,840.97 
109,095.55 
122,851.32 
91,119.76 
94,536.29 
121,097.09 
117,885.15 


105, 442.95 
88, 433.45 
64,546.22 


68,183.23 


$1, *301.06 





These wide variations lead one, 
» the absence of any further 
mowledge, to doubt that there 

any consistent policy of in- 
wtment or any satisfactory way 
{ determining a fair allocation. 
thaps it would be reasonable to 
lieve that as time went on and 
business grew the proportion 


is the board has no knowledge 
f the probabilities and there is no 


of. It is not a matter of 
dicial notice, and we are not per- 
itted to guess. If anyone has 
y evidence upon which an alloca- 
mcan be predicated, such evi- 
must be produced by the 
fitioner. Any analysis which 
is board might otherwise make 
the bare figures in evidence 
wild require assumptions that it 
not our province to make. 
We are therefore constrained to 
ove the commissioner’s dis- 
owance notwithstanding our ap- 
wal of the general contention 
the petitioner’s counsel that in 
proper case invested capital may 
tude a proper part of the 
ounts expended for promotion 
the early period of a business. 
The impossibility of finding the 
tion to be capitalized brings the 
squarely within section 327, 
wenue Act of 1918, and it is our 
ion that an investigation 
'd be made by the commis- 
tt under section 328, so that 


Judgment will be entered on 
fifteen days’ notice, under Rule 50. 


Gain in U. S. Hoffman 
Machinery Profit 


The report of the U. S. Hoffman 
Machinery Company, New York, clothes 
pressing machines, shows a net profit of 
$1,026,054, after charges, for the first 
nine months of 1926, compared with 
$973,520 for the corresponding period 
last year. Net profit for the third 
quarter of 1926 amounted to $399,429, 
against $397,417 for the same quarter 
last year. 


Newspaper Publishers to Dis- 
cuss Revenue Matters 


“Revenue, Gross and Net,” is the 
principal theme about which will be 
developed the program of the fall con- 
vention of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association. The convention 
is to be held at French Lick Springs, 
Ind.,, on November 10, 11 and 12. 
Business discussion will be limited to 
the morning sessions while the after- 
noons will be devoted to golf. 

W. B. Bryant, of ae Paterson, a de 
Press-Guardian, is chairman of 
rogram committee which includes 

eorge E. Scroggie, Toronto Mail and 
Empey; J. L. Stewart, Washington, 
Observer, and Wiley L. Morgan, 
Nashville Sentinel. 

Elzey Roberts, of the St. Louis Star, 
is chairman of the committee in charge 
a oe sr a th 

. J. Mathey, manager o  asso- 
cistion’s traffic department, 
troduced to the membership by z M. 
Antrim, of the Chicago Tribune. Mem- 
bers of the association also will meet 
W. E. Wines manager of its mechan- 
ical department, who will be introduced 
by M. Rogers, of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 





Why Not Encourage Consumers 
to Visit Your Factory? 


The Plan Can Be Worked without Interfering with Manufacturing 
Processes and It Possesses a Great Deal of Selling Value 


By A. H. Deute 


‘+o VER since I went through 
that candy kitchen, I’ve 
eaten their candy with a lot more 
relish !” 

“I went through their bakery 
once and I’ve never tried to bake 
bread since. I never could hope 
to turn out bread like that bakery 
turns out.” 

“I used to go by that coffee 
roasting plant on the street car. 
One day I saw a sign up, ‘Visitors 
Welcome.’ I went in and saw the 
coffee being roasted. I suppose it 
is done about the same way in 
other coffee roasting plants, but 
for some reason or other, I now 
always associate good coffee with 
that particular plant and I just 
naturally ask for that brand when 
I order coffee.” 

“IT never thought that I’d like 
canned milk around the house. 
But I had a chance to go through 
the Borden plant at Modesto, 
Calif., and since then I’ve always 
had a few cans of Eagle Brand 
handy.” 

“We were motoring through 
New York State last fall and 
came to Canajoharie. We saw the 
signs of the Beechnut Packing 
Company and we thought we’d go 
through. I don’t think I can ever 
be weaned away from Beech-Nut 


Bacon again.” 
* * * 


There is probably no kind of 
selling work which is so lasting 
and so convincing as a visit to the 
factory. The Vogan Candy Com- 
pany, of Portland, Oreg., used to 
make a real advertising feature of 


“~ through the factory. 

e found that there was a cer- 
tain appeal when it came to going 
through a candy factory. Women 
and children, especially, were very 
much inclined to accept the invi- 
tations we extended to them. We 
always obtained splendid results 
by inviting jobbers’ salesmen to 
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come on Saturdays and bring their 
children. 

Of course, there is the element 
of time involved, but when visit- 
ing hours are advertised and a 
regular practice is made of in- 
viting visitors, then someone who 
is especially assigned to the work 
soon becomes very expert at it. 

There is, too, a stimulating effect 
upon the various employees. It is 
true that if visitors are permitted 
to wander around at random it 
causes confusion and delay in the 
factory. But there is really m 
excuse for that. When the indi- 
vidual who is assigned to guide 
visitors through a factory knows 
his business, the visitors are hur- 
ried by certain spots and gathered 
into little groups at other spots 
for some general talk. 


THE SAMPLING EVIL 


One of the interesting phases of 
taking visitors through a candy 
factory is the cost of the candy 
which visitors consume. Going 
through a normal candy factory, 
making a general line of confec- 
tionery, it seems that the average 
visitor consumes about a_hall- 
pound of candy. It often seemed 
that the wide-eyed, growing 
youngsters made away with sev- 
eral pounds each, but this amount 
may be slightly exaggerated. 

On rush days, when visitors 
came in goodly numbers, it was 
nothing unusual to see eighty to 
100 pounds of candy disappear. In 
some factories, they adopt the 
idea of discouraging eating while 
going through the plant, but give 
each visitor a half-pound or even 
a pound box upon the conclusion 
of the tour. owever, a reasol- 
able amount of sampling while the 
inspection is in progress seems 
almost inevitable. 

In this connection, a somewhat 
amusing, but still very effective 
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The Newspaper of Today Is the 
ete ~=Most Direct, Acceptable, Com- 
-lemeify pletely Covering, Readily Avail- 


i Visit- 


and i, =able, Economical and Resultful 
ving Of All Advertising Mediums 


; -~ CN is ine advertising now, more than ever, demonstrates 


rmitted its immediate availability, its instant adaptability, and its 
speedy responsiveness. You may send your sales message 
to every nook and corner of this broad land tomorrow if you 
like, or you may select your spots and sections, a score, a hun- 
dred, a thousand cities and towns, as you desire, or as manufac- 
turing and transportatien conditions advise. 


; We are the National - Advertising Representatives of Twenty 
— Progressive Newspapers in that many fine cities of the United 
ew: States. 


Our several offices are the offices of each of those publications, 
where complete files and data of all kinds concerning both field 
and publication are im readiness for anyone interested. Our 


ases Ol 


pom traveling representatives are thoroughly familiar with the pub- 
Gales lications and the fields in which they circulate. 
— We are at all times prepared—in conjunction with their respec- 
cae tive service departments—to provide valuable and useful mer- 
half- chandise surveys and information reports that will assist the 
seemed manufacturer of any commodity, either in opening up the 
rowing territory, or in extending distribution already under way. 
oh of We bring to the advertising agency an intimate, complete and 
; down-to-the-minute knowledge of market conditions and possi- 
visitors bilities and of publicity outlets in the fields we cover, that will 
it was enable it to act with the decision, speed and assurance so largely 
rhty . contributing to satisfactory and successful service to its clients. 
ear. In 


pt the 
while 


‘fe The JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


—_ National Advertising Representatives of Newspapers 
oe te 9 East 37th Street, NEW YORK Sharon Building, SAN FRANCISCO 


‘ Tribune Tower, CHICAGO Chamber of Commerce Building, 
seems Chemical Building, ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES 
- Healey Building, ATLANTA Seeurity Building, PORTLAND 
newnha' 
fective — 
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Good Copy 


If a man is spend- 


ing only 300 dol-— 


lars a month on 
advertising the 
words he uses 
will probably not 
break him. 


But if his organi- 
zation spends 
30 thousand dol- 
lars a month and 
his advertising 
copy averages 300 
words, his invest- 
ment is at the 
rate of 1 hundred 
dollars a word. 


He ought to use 
good words. 


HAWLEY 


ADVERTISING 


COMPANY 


Inc. 


95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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remedy was worked out. The tour 
of inspection was so planned that 
the visitors were taken first to the 
department where gum _ drops, 
Turkish paste and such other less 
expensive candies were made and 
visitors were given an opportunity 
to do plenty of nibbling. en the 
departments where chews and 
kisses and caramels and_ taffies 
were made were visited. These 
again, were inexpensive confec- 
tions. And then the tour took the 
visitors to the rtment where 
jelly beans and “All Day Suckers” 
were being turned out of the steam 
pans. 


PROTECTING THE CHOCOLATES 


It was only after all these de- 
partments had been visited and the 
visitors permitted to get reason- 
ably well filled and the edge taken 
off of the candy appetite that the 
visitors were moved rather hastily 
through the chocolate departments 
where expensive chocolate confec- 
tions, dipped nuts and fruits and 
similar choice numbers were 
being produced. The object of 
the tour, from an eating stand- 
point, was to fill the visitor rea- 
sonably full of confectionery but 
exercise the strategy required to 
let the bulk of the filling-up proc- 
ess take place in the departments 
where the less costly confections 
were produced. 

There is an incubator factory 
located not far from a poultry 
section of considerable size and the 
owner of that factory has found 
that inviting prospective buyers to 
his factory to see how incubators 
are made gives him a wonderful 
opportunity to go thoroughly into 
the merits of his particular make 
of machine. The visitor is in a lis- 
tening mood. He is most suscepti- 
ble to what amounts to a very 
good canvass but which seems to 
be merely a courteous personally- 
conducted tour through the plant. 

the main highway some 
miles out of a good-size city there 
is a creamery making unusually 
good butter. This plant was, # 
one time, simply a commerc 
lant, producing butter and selling 
it at the market price. It did not 
occur to the owners that they were 
large enough or in position, finat- 
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cially, to undertake advertising to 
build up brand demand in the city 
for their particular make of but- 
ter. However, the advent of the 
automobile brought past their 
creamery a steady stream of 
motorists and soon, without any 
coaxing, Mumerous machines would 
stop and the whole family would 
come to the office of the creamery 
and ask to see the way butter was 
made. The two Swiss who ran 
the creamery were friendly indi- 
viduals and whenever they had 
spare time> were glad to show 
people about. 

They developed a great sense of 
pride in their product, this pride 
aS becoming accentuated as they 
e de- made their claims as to quality, 
id the ay ome me er N October 1st, 
ason- production am at sort o ing 
taken Uevesclonae hes aon to live 1926, more than 
1t the Hi up to those high ideals which they 9° 
astily Jj set for themselves and _ their 50% of the total 
ments creamery. The quality of their | space available for adver- 
ynfec- notice that from the nearby city * oS &f ~ 
s and #M butter improved and they began to | tiSing in PUNCH” next 
were fm they were getting a consumer de- 
ct of Mmand for their brand. From year wes actually sold. 
stand- ij nearby cities they were getting in- Advertisers and Agents 
r rea- Me quiries from dealers. t 
A, Then it became evident that who have not yet sent im 
ed to HM these motor visitors were carrying ; 
sch [Mlcecy 20 Seen ea ae their renewal orders are 
tments Mj lasting and which expressed itself urged to give this matter 
ctions ## in actual orders for their brand of ° ° , . 

~< = this fact a eee immediate attention in 
actory Mito them, they came to realize that . ° . 
a they had put to work a selling order “ avoid disappoint- 
nd the HM force of tremendous value. They | m 

found Hi decided to make full use of the ent later on. 
— to _ They put up, on all the 
ibators ighways leading to their cream- oo 6 ” 
derful Mery, a number of posters telling All space in “ PUNCH 
v into JM automobilists that the next town | this year is sold until the 

make Hwas where this brand of butter | . 
na lis- H}was made and suggesting to mo- | 1SSue of December 29. 
scepti- Hi torists that they get out and spend 
a very Ha few minutes visiting the plant 
ems tO #and learning how butter is made. st 
onally- This move actually multiplied 


the number of visitors to the plant. 
Now, there really is not a great MARION JEAN LYON 


deal about a creamery and the Advertisement Manager, “ PUNCH” 
making of butter to make the trip 80, FLEET STREET 
avery interesting one. There is LONDON, E.C. 4, ENG 


around and the general —- 
manufacture and production. Pea a a eas eee oS ere rp 
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these two Swiss butter-makers 
arranged, in an unu room on 
the top floor of the plant, a series 
of. wall displays, explaining the 
how and why of good butter mak- 
ing. They spent a few hundred 
dollars to enlarge the laboratory 
and so arrange it that visitors 
could be conducted through a sort 
of gallery at one end, where ‘they 
would not interfere with actual 
operations. 


CHARGING FOR SAMPLES 


The next move was to prepare 
some interesting booklets, telling 
about the plant and its ideals and 
then telling where the butter was 
available. At first, they used to 
give quarter-pound samples of but- 
ter to the visitors, but this ran 
into a sum of money which made 
it prohibitive. This was remedied 

y arranging a little salesroom in 
which the tour of inspection ended. 
In this room, the visitor was 
given the booklet, and here, also, 
there was a stock of butter on dis- 
play and marked for sale. Later 
on, cottage cheese was displayed 
and there was a sign announcing 
that one could have all the butter- 
milk which one could drink for 
five cents. 

Facilities for entertaining visi- 
tors are, of course, highly de- 
veloped in many of the large 
plants in the United States. The 
Heinz and Beech-Nut plants, for 
example, and some of the packing 
company plants are organized to 
educate and convince thousands 
of visitors. 

There is this to be said about 
getting people into the factory— 
the process of manufacture may 
be “old stuff’ so far as those con- 
nected with the business are con- 
cerned. The various steps in pro- 
duction may long since have lost 
their romance and interest for the 
man who is part of the company. 
But the outsider who is a con- 
sumer or ought to be a consumer 
is, as a eral rule, tremendously 
interest in “seeing how it is 
made.” 

From the standpoint of annoy- 
ing the employees in the shops 
there is something to be said 
agaimst permitting visitors to go 
through the plant. There is also, 
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now and then, the thought in the 
minds of some manufacturers that 
there are certain secret processes 
which make it unwise to permit 
visitors to see how the product is 
made. But for each plant which 
could not permit visitors, there 
are no doubt a score of plants 
which would find it very profitable 

I talked one day with the head 
of a business making condiments 
and such things. He had probably 
the soundest possible conception of 
the subject: “We got the idea 
some years ago that we ought to 
let the plant be wide open to 
visitors. Up to that time, we felt 
that visitors were simply in- 
truders and nuisances. But about 
that time the pure food question 
began to be thoroughly agitated. 
We had been using only the best 
of ingredients and it dawned upon 
us that we could greatly increase 
at least our local business by ad- 
vertising in our home town news- 
papers the fact that we not only 
used only the purest of ingredi- 
ents, but that we would welcome 
visitors. 

“Visitors came. They scemed 
to need no second invitation. They 
told their friends and they came 
At first we had no _ systematic 
method for showing people about. 
Whoever had a moment of spare 
time would take the single visitor 
or the group of visitors through 
the plant. It came to be a burden 
and a nuisance. But nevertheless 
the advertising value of the plan 
was evident at an early date. We 
were especially pleased with the 
reactions of retail dealers who 
were persuaded to come and set 





s. 

“This led to the employment oi 
a capable woman to act as guide 
We chose a woman from our ow? 
plant. She was thoroughly cor- 
versant with our methods. She 
knew the line. She developed 2 
good talk to give in each depart- 
ment. She arranged a room where 
the tour ended and in this room 
she maintained a sort of experi 
mental kitchen. Here she pre 


There was a good display of ou 
full line. The display was mad 
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The Value of a Friend 


When you seek an introduction to a person you 
naturally turn to a friend of the person to whom 
you wish to be introduced. Therefore, when you 
seek to introduce your merchandise into the better 
homes of Boston, you would do so through the 
medium of a mutual friend. 





THE 
Boston Evening Granscript 


has been regarded and welcomed as a friend in 
the better homes of Boston for nearly 100 years. 


Highest ratio of buyers to readers. 


National Advertising Representatives 
CHAS. H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 


A Golden Opportunity for 
An Eastern Distributor 


We want a man who, by actual experience, is capable of mer- 
chandising a staple specialty with a price range of $3.75 to 
$32.50 (for merchants’ own use) through ALL of the follow- 
ing proven outlets for our products: 

Salesmen (To call on retail merchants) 

Jobbers (All kinds, but largely grocer, hardware, and drug) 

Advertising (Trade publications of all kinds) 

Direct Mail (General lists of all retailers) 
We have proved positively that our product can be sold profitably through 


each of the above channels, and only the peculiar nature of our organization 
(personal) keeps us out of the east as a direct branch. 


The man we select will be a Christian; and will have convincing proof of 
his honesty and ability. He may open in New York, Philadelphia or 
Buffalo. Our choice in order narned. (Territory is everything east of Ohio), 


While a few hundred dollars in merchandise is all thet is required, the man 
selected will have an available cash working capital of at least $5,000—and 
not be afraid to spend it in business building. ... He will slso be required to 
come to Salina for a week’s time. Our,biggest selling season is just opening. 














All correspondence confidential. .. . 
Address, Clyde L. Clarke, (General Manager ) Salina, Kansas. 
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Of course if you only 
Advertise for the sake 
of advertising. 


You can afford to 


overlook YORK 
COUNTY, PENN- 
SYLVANIA, and the 
fat pocket books of 
its inhabitants. 


And you can afford 
to overlook 


The York, Pa., 
Gazette and Daily 


and its extraordinary 
reader confidence 
which covers this 
field completely and 
intensively. 


But— 





Howland and Howland 


National Representatives 


NEW YORK 
393 Seventh Ave. 


CHICAGO 
360 North Michigan Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA 
Ledger Building 
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to represent as nearly as possible 

the shelf of our goods as we 

would like to see them in the 
ocery stores. 

“We found that having a com- 
petent person assigned to the job 
of taking people through the plant 
was of the utmost importance. It 
not only meant that the visitor 
had the line and the process of 
making it properly explained, but 
it meant that the visitors were 
taken ‘through the plant in such a 
way that there resulted the least 
possible interruption to work and 
the least possible inconvenience to 
both employees and visitors. 

“We found, too, that the fact 
that visitors may be expected at 
any moment in any department 
has had a most wholesome effect 
upon all employees. There is a 
more pronounced willingness to 
appear neat and attractive. There 
is a greater willingness to keep 
each room and department neat and 
orderly so that the visitor may be 
assured a pleasing impression. It 
has established a higher standard 
of production and a higher stand- 
ard of workmanship on the part 
of the individuals. And, of course, 
it means, also, that annually we 
take many thousands of people 
through our plant and send them 
away with the definite knowledge 
that we are making good food 
products which they can buy and 
eat with confidence.” 


“Printers’ Ink” His Initiator 
"Way Back in the ’90’s 


Starx Bro’s 
Nurserrzes & Orcnarps Co. 
Lovistawa, Mo., Ocr. 2: 25, 1926. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Reading the letter from Earnest Elmo 
Calkins on page 144 of the October 21 
issue of Printers’ Inx reminds me of 
the first time that I ever saw Pxrint- 
ers’ Inx. 

Late in the ’90’s I was a student in 
the — car high school, Saratoga 
Spri was also a member of 
the a C."A The desire to earn 
some side mon iw Dewy at - 
when one day up a cop 
Printers’ Ink on or ing table ¢ 
the Y. M. C. A. It — attracted 
me, and I ane ge py ae 
an advertisement tgp 
Painters’ Inx of the ar publice- 
tion called Brains, which at that time 
ae Gs ty 6 ee gee: who D 
afterwards worked, Le Roy Fairman, 
familiarly known as “Bill. 
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From Brains, I conceived the idea of 
trying to some advertisements 
for local retailers. I remember that 
my first customer was a furniture 
dealer who agreed to pay me the mag- 
nificent’ sum of $1 for making layout 
and writing the copy for a ten-inch, 
three-column advertisement three times 
a week. Old Jack Hays, foreman of 
the Daily Seratogian almost threw me 
out of the composing room when 
appeared with my first lay-out and copy 
and demanded that the advertisement 
be set in the latest faces that I could 
find in Brains or the Inland Printer. 

His wrath rose a score or more of 
degrees when he discovered that I had 
the intention of changing the copy of 
the advertisement three times a week. 
He asserted that the cost of composi- 
tion amounted to more than the furni- 
ture man was paying for the advertis- 
ing space. 

From that time on, until my last year 
in the high school, I wrote advertise- 
ments for retailers in Saratoga Springs 
and nearby towns, earning something 
like $6 or $7 a week “on the side.” 

Reading Printers’ Ink made me 
familiar with the name and fame of 
Charles Austin Bates and it was 
through an acquaintance made through 
Painters’ Ink that I was introduced 
to Mr. Bates, soon after I graduated 
from high school. Because of this in- 
troduction, I had the good fortune to 
become a cub writer in the old Bates 
Advertising Agency where I could 
humbly imitate the work of such men 
as Earnest Calkins, Ralph Holden, 
“Bill” Fairman, Herbert Moore, Her- 
bert Milbrum and all the other star 
writers whom Mr. Bates had gathered 
around himself. 

I have never missed poraciog. Print- 
ers’ Ink each week since that day 
awav back in the '90’s, when I picked 
up that copy on the Y. M. C. A. read- 
ing table. So whatever joys or sorrows 
I have given to the advertising. pro- 
fession have to be credited to the in- 
itiation received through your splendid 
little publication. 

Stark Bro’s N. & O. Co., 
J. G. McCatt, 
Advertising Manager. 


School Table Account for 
Hurja-Johnson-Huwen 


The Rinehimer Brothers Manufac- 
turing Company, Elgin, Ill., manufac- 
turer of Elgin Sanitary School_ tables, 
has appointed Hurja-Johnson-Huwen, 
Inc, Chicago advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. juca- 
tional magazines will be used. 


C. E. Roth Returns to Ameri- 
can Printing Ink Company 
Carl E. Roth has joined the sales 
organization of the American Printing 
Ink Company, Chicago, after an absence 
of six years. He will have charge 
¢ the company’s branch office at St. 
ouis. 
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First of all, 
an Advertising Man 


**13th Floor, Please” isa McCann family 
album of several years back. Under this 
picture runs a caption which we have laid 
to Lee Firth, since become a 
director; 


“This is Vice-president Ellis, the official 
agronomist, getting down to actual digging. 
He had a bit of Iowa State-Rumely edu- 
cation before he went to Cleveland. Now 
we can't think of an advertising thing that 
L.W. can’t do. He is in the forefront of 
McCann golfers, can think of more research 
tricks than the market crowd knows the 
answer to and makes layouts that astonish 
the visualizers. At present well launched 
on Standard Oil of N. J., and acclimated 
metropolis-wise.*’ 


LYNN ELLIS has long made a distinc- 
tion between the management of ad- 
vertising and the preparation of it. He 
has observed that creative technique 
absorbs a hundred advertising producers 
where smooth-running operation interests 
one. But he has invariably seen creative 
le do better creative work after he 
as given them time-saving short-cuts to 
certain routine but necessary ends. 


He turns away from active advertising 
service to broadcast management 
methods he has found effective in cutting 
costs while — better output. First 
of all an advertising man, he has full 
understanding of the grief an advertising 
man = meet a has made oe busi- 
ness to circumvent emergencies by better 
engineering. 

We have a folder, ** What Next?" that is 
sure tointerest you. Free for the asking. 


LYNN ELLIS, Inc. 
A 


Relations 


dvertising 
and Management 


One Madison Ave., New York 
Room 346—Desk A-4 
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You Know He 
Will Get It 
if you use a 


“LETTER-PACK-IT” 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


End the Nuisance of 


“Under Separate Cover” 


No danger of “sidetracked” 
catalogs when you mail by 
the “Letter-Pack-It” method. 
No loss, confusion, delay or 
misdelivery. Your first class 
letter and your enclosure 
reach their destination all in 
one package. “Letter-Pack- 
Ie” envelopes and have 
two compartments. One car- 
ries your letter where it can’t 
be overlooked. The other is for 
2nd, 3d, or 4th class mail— 
catalogs, photos, blue-prints, 
news aoet, magazines or 


aor red merchandise. 
a F in atypewriter. 
Only one address to write. 


cient. Envelope ‘made 
2 Ss are 

in six standard sizes and im- 

printed to your order. 

im two standard sizes. Send 

us ma of your 

pene , We will a ng : 

prom ~¢ im proper e an 

—_ =< 4 * Letter- Pack - It,” 
t ces ntiti 
— — came 


Letter-Pack-It System 
1260 Holden Ave. 
Detroit - -. Mich. 
Established 1914 





Do College 
Graduates Make Good 
Salesmen? 


Tue Beaver Propucts Company, Inc. 
Burrato, N. Y. 
Editor of Patnters’ Inx: 

Our company recently started em 
ploying young men, principally college 
graduates, putting them through an ap 
prenticeship course in our various {ac 
tories, then placing them in territories 
as junior salesmen. 

We should like to get an idea of the 
experience other companies have had 
with this method of training inexperi- 
enced men as salesmen. In particular. 
we are interested in pnoeene the per- 
centage of men so employed who have 

me successful salesmen for the com- 
panies that trained them. 

Any data you can give us on this sub 
ject will be appreciated 
Tue Beaver Paopucts Company, Inc 

M. S. Stansro, 
Advertising Manager 


LONG in the fall of the year 

a great many concerns like the 
Beaver Products Company, write 
us to inquire about the experience 
of other firms with college men. 
Taking on a man fresh out of 
college and training him so that 
he can sell goods successfully is 
being tried by many important 
ompanies. 

About a year ago, one of the 
associate editors of Printers’ Inx 
made a thorough investigation 
among thirty-three large industrial 
concerns to discover their experi- 
nee in selecting, training and then 
trying out as salesmen young col- 
lege graduates. The result of this 
experience was all to the credit of 
the young college man. It seemed 
to be the consensus of opinion 
among these thirty-three concerns 
that young men who had taken on 
some extra curriculum work in 
their college activities achieved 
success more quickly and in a big- 
ger way than a man who has been 
satisfied merely to go ahead and 
graduate without engaging in some 
collateral branch of activity. Many 
of these concerns, when they se- 
lected men, looked for leaders such 
as football captains, managers of 
teams, business managers of col- 
lege periodicals and other men who 
had shown leadership qualities in 
their undergraduate days. The re- 
sults of this investigation were 
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thoroughly -discussed in three arti- 
ces which a ed in the issues 
of May 21, 1925, June 5, 1925 and 
July 2, 1925. 

“The National Cash Register 
Company obtains a great many of 
its salesmen from colleges. Fred- 
erick B. Patterson, president of the 
National Cash Register Company, 
in an article in the August, 1925, 
issue Of Printers’ INK MontTHLY 
describes his experiences in detail, 
and again the verdict was favor- 
able. 

The American Radiator Com- 
pany selected thirteen college men 
for its sales force in July. The 
following May, the company still 
had in its employ twelve of these 
men. The one who had resigned 
left because he did not like the 
nature of the work. The company 
feels that it has secured excellent 
results in carefully selecting and 
training college men. The unfavor- 
able reports concerning college men 
are almost entirely based upon the 
complaint that some of them are 
restless and not inclined to stick 
to the job long enough to give 
themselves or the job a fair chance. 

The plan of ‘hiring cubs instead 
of experienced men is one which 
has been discussed pro and con for 
agood many years. 

A list of articles which have 
appeared in Printers’ InK, giving 
the experiences of different com- 
panies in selecting and training 
both cubs and experienced men 
is available on request.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


New Advertising Business at 
Los Angeles 

The Ross-Loring Company, advertis- 
cor te eer 
y\. F. Ross, C. E. an ~ 
Denham. Mr. Ross has been with the 
Dake-Johanet Advertising Agency, also 
of Los Angeles, and with the H. W. 
Kastor & Sons Company, Inc., Chicago. 
Mr. Denham was formerly with the 
Dake-Johanet agency. 


Charles F. Cartledge Dead 


Charles F. Cartledge, president of 
the American Linoleum Manufacturing 
“eny Linoleumville, Staten Island, 
N.Y, and a member of Joseph Wild 
t Company, New York, died at Locust 
Valley, L. I., om October 29. He was 
a his fifty-eighth year. 
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To reach 
Chain 


Stores 


CHAIN STORE 
AGE 
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“Well pleased with the 
proofs and the price” is 
the verdict of New York, 
Monotype clients. 





GILBERT P. FARRAR  Associaled with 


NEW YORK MONOTYPE 
COMPOSITION CO., Inc. 
Publication and Advertisement 
Composition and Layouts 
461 Ercutn Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Parntinec Caarts Bupa. Tel. LAC. 7865-6. 

















The Second 
College Town Gazeteer 
Is Ready! 


With maps showing 
College Towns. 


Lists 


every important college, prep 


school, and profes- 

sional school. 

—gives latest registration 
(both sexes) 

—exact, population and loca- 
tion of towns 

Covers 1875 schools in 1200 

towns—the only complete 

work of its kind in the coun- 

try and indispensable if you 

want college or school trade. 














Send for Circular 


S, 


Established 1913 
COLLEGIATE SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 
503 Fifth Ave., New York 
37 Se. Wabash Ave., Chicage 


ee 











——— 
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” Trade Commission 
to Release Complaints 
for Publication 


Washington B urew 
of Printers’ In; 
ANNOUNCEMENT by th 
Federal Trade Commission 
that it would, in the future, re. 
lease all formal complaints for 
publication when they were served 
caused a great deal of surprise an 
some dismay last week. Hereto- 
fore, for sometime, and under the 
new policy of the Commission, 
complaints have not been made 
public until after the respondent 
had filed his answer, or until the 
time limit for the answer specified 
by the complaint had expired. In 
many quarters, the e was 
considered to be a reversion to the 
Commission’s old practice of cor- 
demning with publicity before re- 
spondents had the opportunity of 
defending themselves, and it was 
called to the attention of the Presi- 
dent during the last press con- 
ference at the White House. 

According to the Presidential 
spokesman, this change in the 
rules of procedure was made on 
the initiative of the Federal Trade 
Commission, and was not the re- 
sult of a suggestion or recommer- 
dation from the President. It 
was also reported that President 
Coolidge recognizes that there 
may be times when publicity fol- 
lowing the new procedure might 
result in some injury; but he feels 
that such injury would not be last- 
ing unless deserved, and he is o/ 
the opinion that business in general 
should realize that when any con- 
cern is engaged in unfair practices 
the Commission is truly justified 
in doing everything possible to 
prevent the unfair or illegal ac- 
tivities. 

Last Friday, when the matter 
was mentioned to a high official of 
the Federal Trade Commission, he 
explained that the new rule will 
not affect in any way the policy of 
giving every respondent the right 
to defend the practices complained 
of before any publicity is given to 
his case. The rule is an attempt 
to bring the procedure of the Com- 
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mission undér the accepted judicial 
practices governing the inspection 
of public documents. The Com- 
mission feels that a formal com- 
plaint is a public document, and 
that it should not be held in 
confidence after its service on a 
respondent. 

According to the present policy 
of the Commission, and regardless 
of the latest rule, every case will 
continue to have a hearing before 
the board of review, which will 
give every respondent an oppor- 
tunity to refute the Commission’s 
evidence against him. In other 
words, each respondent has a 
chance to show cause why a com- 
plaint should not be issued, and the 
hearing gives the Commission an 
opportunity to study the case from 
the respondent’s viewpoint. 

Furthermore, before a complaint 
is issued, each respondent will have 
a chance to stipulate, and if he 
agrees to discontinue the practices 
charged by the Commission the 
complaint in his case will be dis- 
missed without publicity. There- 
fore, a respondent cannot say that 
he has been taken unawares and 
that his business has been injured 
by adverse publicity before he has 
had an opportunity to offer a de- 
fense which will present his side 
of the case. 


G. R. Cullen Represents 
“Furniture Age” 


George R. Cullen, formerly with 
McKinney, Marsh & Cushing, Inc., 
Detroit, has been appointed representa- 
tive of Furniture Age, Chicago, for 
northern Ohio, parts of. Michigan, west- 
Fn, enmayivenia and parts of New 
ork. 


Flat Rate for Air Mail 
Planned 


_ A flat rate of postage for all air mail 
is being planned by the Post Office De- 
partment, according to Harry S. New, 
Postmaster-General. It is reported that 
the rate will be fixed at ten cents per 
half ounce. 


Jack Shaw Joins Atlanta 
Agency 
Jack Shaw, recently art director of 
the Erickson Company, New York, has 
joined the Calvin Stanford Advertising 
Agency, Atlanta, Ga., in a similar 
Capacity. 
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}Our special way of 
| combining typogra- 
phy and color illus- 


results on “antique” 
| paper. Caledonia 6076 


CURRIER ¢> HARFORD | 
i LTD -468 FOURTH AVE., N.Y.C. } 
SELECTIVE ADVERTISING 
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Association Slogans 
Set the Keynote for the 
Industry 


CHAMBER oF COMMERCE 
Err, Pa. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We-are. anxious to obtain a list of 
slogans used by the different trade as- 
sociations, and have written the De- 
partment of Commerce in this regard. 

Mr. og Heath Onthank, Chief of the 

Cc Division, sug- 
gested that we write to you and that it 
may be possible for you to assist us. 
If you can do so, you may be assured 
that the courtesy will be. greatly ap- 
co — 

RIE 


Erie 





Com MERCE 
K. SHrexps, 
Secretary. 


CHAMBER 7” 


N trade association advertising, 

the slogan should play a very 
important part. It ought to set 
the sales keynote for the entire 
industry. Then, when it is featured 
prominently in all association ad- 
vertising and literature, it keeps 
before the public and every trade 
factor the one important message 
which sells the entire industry. 

“Say It With Flowers,” “Save 
the Surface and You Save All” and 
“Gifts That Last” are examples 
of what trade association slogans 
can accomplish. These phrases 
are performing an efficient selling 
task for flowers, paint and jewelry 
and stand out as the strongest 
talking points for the commodities 
they represent. 

Not all of the trade association 
slogans that have been registered 
in the Printers’ Inx Clearing 
House of Advertised Phrases by 
associations were selected with 
care. The list which was compiled 
for Mr. Shields, and which we are 
publishing below, is interesting be- 
cause of this. 

These association slogans have 
been registered at different times 
since the Clearing House was 
started in’ June, 1919. Some of 
them are no longer being used but 
they are included as a matter of 
interest. : 

If there are. any association slo- 
gans that are not ‘represented, 
Printers’ INK will.be glad to reg- 
ister them. There is no charge for 
this service—[Ed. Printers’ gn 
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All They're Cracked Up to Be. Cali. 
fornia Walnut Grower's Association, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

ristocrat of Building Materials, The. 
Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Associa. 
yy Y P 

ir nspection—Your 'rotection, 
Asbestos Brake Lining Assn., New York. 

Build the Nation Securely with the 
Nation’s Building Stone. Indiana Lime. 
stone Quarrymen’s Association, Chicago. 

Cabinet-W ood of the Elect, The. Ameri- 
can Walnut Mfrs. Association, Chicago. 

Coffee—The American Drink. Joint 
Coffee Trade Publicity Committee, New 
or’ 

Concrete for Permanence. 
Cement Association, Chicago. 

Crackin’ Good Walnuts. California 
Walnut Growers’ Association, Los 
— Calif. 

Eat Candy for Energy. National Con- 
ion, St. is, Mo. 
ere Refrigeration—a_ Way to Bet. 
ter Living. Society for Electrical De- 
velopment, Inc., New York. 

Every Man Should Wear at Least 
Three Straw Hats. The National As- 
sociation of Straw Hat Manufacturers 
of America, New York. 

Fortify for Fire Fighting. Fire Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Institute, Cleveland. 

For Gifts That Last Consult Your 
Jeweler. National Jewelers’ Publicity 
Association, Newark, N. 

Gifts That Last. National Jewelers 
Publicity Association, Newark, N. J. 

God of Two Faces, The. Trust Com. 
pany Division, American Banker’s As- 
sociation, New 

Guarding the Public Health. Greater 
Newark etail Druggists Association, 
Newark, N. J. 

Had Your Irom Today? Sun-Maid 
Raisin Growers’ Association, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

How Young Will You Be at 50? Sun- 
Maid Raisin Sonus Association, San 
Francisco, Cal 

Ice Cream er Health. National As- 
sociation of Ice Cream Manufacturers, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

If It’s Done with Heat You Can Do 
lt Better with Gas. American Gas As 
sociation, New York. 

Impressively Correct. The Irish & 
Scottish Linen Damask Guild, New York. 

Invest in Rest. The Better Bedding 
Alliance of America, Chica 

King of Food Fish, Associated Salmon 
Packers, Seattle, Wash. 

Last Word in Sea Food, The. Oyster 
Growers and Dealers ‘Association of 
North America, Inc., Washington, D. C. 

Laundry Does It Better, The. Laundry 
Industry of Seattle, Seattle, Wash. 

Like Rubber Heels for Your Ship- 
ment. Westpine Mfrs. Association, Port- 
land, Oreg. 

Look for Tillamook om the Rind. 
Tillamook County Creamery Association, 
Tillamook, Oreg. 

Mark Every Grave. — Crafts- 
men of America, Inc., 

Master Wood of the o aa The. 
= <p! Association, Inc., New York. 

etal Lath to R. Reinforce and Preserve. 
Notional Council for Better Plastering, 


Chicago. 
Miracle on Your Table, The. National 


Portland 
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Col. K. E. Jameson, 
D. $. 0. 














TO AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS 
I: you are already marketing . your 


product in Great Britain, or contem- 

plate doing so, we can assist you in 
obtaining the confidence and goodwill 
of the great British public. 


We are the only organisation in Great 
Britain and Ireland completely equipped 
to conduct Film Publicity from 
scenario to screen; and, because we believe 
it to be the most effective and economical 
medium for selling American products in 
Great Britain, we have arranged for our 
special representative, Col. K. E. 
Jameson to visit America to acquaintAmeri- 
can manufacturers with our service. 


Colonel Jameson is now in New York at 
the Hotel Biltmore. He will be most 
happy ‘to"place_ himself at your_disposal. 


PUBLICITY FILMS LIMITED 
110 St. Martin's Lane, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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Representatives 


Wanted 


for an established and 
fast-selling line of syn- 
dicated direct advertis- 
ing material. Priced to 
net you an attractive 
profit. Every town or 


cityinthe United States 
has from five totwenty- 
five live prospects. 


No bulky samples. 
mongeg a splendid side- 
lin 


Write today for our 
proposition 


PACIFIC ADVERTISERS 
CORPORATION 
William Francis Barry, President 


1240 South Main Street 
LOS ANGELES 




















PIPE 


Something New in Creating 
Good Will and Developing Sales 


The smart appearance and usefulness 
of pipes, imprinted with your name, 
makes select prospects remember your 
house. 

Made of imported briar root with 
superior workmanship, yet inexpen- 
sive in these reminder pipes 
hold and build good will long after 
=, a of advertising may 


oy. prominent national advertisers 
are numbered among - the panies 
users of this lent sales sti 

Further particulars given upon re- 
quest, incurring no obligation. 


L. & H. STERN, INC. 
Manufacturers 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Canners Association, Naeger gy > D. 4: 

Most Economical Form o 
Construction, The. The Hollow  Belldint 
Tile Association, Chicago. 

Nature’s Chosen Apple. Land. Wenat- 
chee District Co-operative Association, 
Wenatchee, Wash. 

Nation’s Building Stone. Indiana 
Limestone Quarrymen’s Association, 
Chicago. 

Never Renew—Yet Ever New. As. 
sociated Tile Manufacturers, Beaver 
Falls, Pa. 

Noblest of All Cabinet Woods, The. 
American alnut Mfrs. Association, 
Chicago. . 

Note the Wood Wheels Everywhere. 
Automotive Wood Wheel Mfrs. Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Nothing Takes the Place of Leather. 
American Leather Producers, Inc., New 
York. 

Notice the Lighting Fixtures. As- 
= Lighting Industries, Cleveland, 
Yhio. 

Pavement That Outlasts the Bonds, 
The. National Paving Brick Manufac 
turers’ Association, eveland, Ohio. 

Phone for Food. National Wholesale 
Grocers Association, New York. 

Red Apples for Red Cheeks. Hood 
River Apple Growers Association, Hood 
River, Oreg. 

Resists Fire and Rot. California Red- 
wood Association, San Francisco, Calif. 

Ride a a. Cycle Trades of 
America, New 

Roof of Ager. The. (Red Cedar 
Shingles) The West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, Chicago 

Save the Surteue ‘and You Save All 
Save the Surface Campaign, New York. 

Say .It with Flowers. Society of 
American Florists, New York. 

Scatter Sunshine with Greeting Cards 
The Greeting Card Association, New 


Slate, Consider Its Uses. National 
Slate Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sovereign Wood, The. Hardwood 
Manufacturers Institute, Memphis, Tenn. 

Steel Barrels Endure! Steel Barrel 
Institute, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Supreme Structural Wood of the 
World, The. Southern Pine Association, 
New Orleans, " 

This Is the Walnut Age. American 
Walnut Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chicago. 

Tune the Meal and Tone the System. 
Florida Citrus Exchange, Tampa, Fia. 

Uniformly Good Oranges. alifornia 
Fruit Growers Exchange. (Sunkist), 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Use Face Brick—It Pays. American 
Face Brick Association, Chicago. 

Wood Eternal, The. Southern Cypress 
Mfrs. Association, New Orleans, La. 

Wood of Service, The. Southern Pine 
Association, New Orleans, La. 

World’s Most Popular Salad and 
Vegetable Delicacy, The. Canners League 
of era Section, San 
Francisco, 

You Can Do It Better with Gas. 
American Gas Association, New York. 

Your Best Food from the Sea. Oyster 
Growers & Dealers’ Association of 
America, Washington, D. C. 

Your Favorite Carbonated Drink Is 
Best Bottled. American Bottlers of Car 
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bonated Beverages, Washington, D. C. 
Your Home Should Come First. Na- 
tional Retail Furniture Association, 
Chicago. 
Your Story in Picture Leaves Nothing 
Untold. American Photo-Engravers As- 
sociation, Chicago. 


Tells How to Prepare a 
Direct-Mail Program 


With the methods followed by the 
Bakelite Corporation, New York, as a 
guide, Allen Brown, advertising man- 
ager, explained what factors should be 
taken imto consideration in the prepara- 
tion of a direct-mail program in a talk 
which he recently made before the 
Rochester, N. Y., Ad Club. 

Four basic factors were listed. These 
are time, product or service, market 
and the physical appearance of the 
literature to be used. 

In the time factor thought should be 
given to what is the best mailing date. 
Certain dates are better than others, 
Mr. Brown said, because of the buying 
habits of an industry. There is also 
the question of season. It may be found 
advisable to have a mailing go out to 
manufacturing customers from four to 
six weeks in advance of mailings to 
the trade. Similarly it might be found 
most effective to have a merchandising 
idea sent to the trade from two to four 
weeks in advance of the buying season 
for that particular trade. 

Under the market factor Mr. Brown 
said consideration should be devoted to 
mailing lists, determining whether these 
should be purchased or built up from 
sources at the disposal of the advertiser. 


R. Murray Purves Wins 
Boston Golf Tournament 


R. Murray Purves, of The Red Book 
Magazine, won the low gross and. first 
low net prizes at the fall golf tournament 
of the Advertising Club of Boston, which 
was held at the Pine Brodk Valley 
Country Club on October 27. Other 
prize winners were: Edward Steiner, 
Good Housekeeping, second low net; 
O. R. Graham, Cosmopolitan, third low 
net; E. B. Duncan, Macfadden Publica- 
tions, fourth low let, and B. J. Lewis, 
Stetson Press, fifth low net. 


Milwaukee “Journal” 
Advances I. W. Maier 


I. W. Maier, who has been with the 
advertising staff of the Milwaukee 
Journal, has been appointed manager of 
local advertising. Thomas P. Collins, as 
previously reported, is advertising man- 
ager 


J. C. Madden, a Director of 
Edwin Bird Wilson 


J. C. Madden, vice-president and 
service manager of Edwin Bird Wilson, 
Incorporated, New York advertising 
agency, has been made a director. 
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INSTRUCTIONS 


“The Ace of Typography” 


Instruct us as to your 
preferences and the ad 
will be a perfect copy of 
your visualization, orsend 
us your manuscript with- 
out instructions and 
“A-C’” will produce an ad 
that invariably gets the 
O K on the first proof. 


Let us show you specimens 


ADVERTISING - CRAFTSMEN 
132 West 315t St., New York 
PENNSYLVANIA 8789-8790 











A Good Word 


Our customers regard the 
Offset Gravure plant and 
process as a find,even among 
New York’s many excellent 
printing houses. 

“Better than the original!”, 
exclaimed a painter on see+ 
ing our copies of his picture. 


OFFSET GRAVURE 
CORPORATION 


110 Seventh Avenue 
Long Island City, New York 
Astoria 7101 ug 


—e# 
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A CHICAGO MAN 


with one national sales success 
to his credit is limiting his field 
to the Cuicaco District. 

Here is a man of experience— 
gained through years of actual 
sales contacts—available as rep- 
resentative for one or two 
manufacturers. 


He has an office now and 
can expand his organization as 
necessary. Adequately financed. 


A manufacturer with prod- 
ucts of worth and merit will 
find here satisfactory distribu- 
tion. 

Address “Z” Box 22 
Care of Printers’ INK, 
230 South Clark St. 
Chicago, Il. 





A Specialist 
in selling to 
Hardware Stores 
SportingGoodsStores 
Garages 
Architects 
Factories 
Builders 


wants position with manu- 
facturer or agency. ~ a9 
tionally well qualified 
handle advertising for email 
manufacturer, as assistant 
to advertising manager of 
big corpora or as ac- 
count executive for agency. 
Ten years well rounded ex- 
produ sales 


cing 
through all’ forms of adver- 
tising and directing sales 


forces. 
Age 3s; o Now. 15: > 
$350 per month 
Address “xX,” Box 20, 
Printers’ Ink 


PRINTERS’ INK 
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Trade Commission 
Causing Mistrust of 
Advertising 


[Eprrortat Nore: In the following 
letter Mr. Dugdale takes the Federal 
Trade Commission to task for certain 
sweeping statements made concerning 
advertising and that for the 
good of advertising it be stopped from 
making such statements. This is the 
second distinct complaint made to 
Printers’ Inx against the recent ad- 
vertising activities of the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

A short time ago Edward L. Greene, 
director of the National Better Business 
Bureau, took exception to statements 
made by a member of the Federal Trade 
Commission on a pro campaign 


a Bick Out Mr. Greene’s article 

Out the Publisher?” ap- 
pans. 4 in Printers’ Inx of September 
30, 1926, on page 33.] 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
October 22, the Associated 
Press sent out a release which 
appeared in newspapers through- 
out the United States. I clipped 
one of these from a Washington, 
D. C., newspaper. The heading 
read: “Fakers Get $500,000,000 

With Trick Advertising.” 

The item read as _ follows: 
“Atlantic City, N. J., October 22. 
—Five hundred million dollars are 
annually mulcted from the people 
of America through fake adver- 
tisements promising cures for all 
sorts of disease and guaranteeing 
beauty and success, William E. 
Humphrey, Federal Trade Com- 
missioner, told the American 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation last night. 

“He cited fake industrial schools 
holding out alluring promises of 
lucrative employment, fake ad- 
vertisements of various anti-fat 
remedies, medicines, soaps, belts, 
patent medicines for incurable 
diseases and other articles. 

“All advertisements using the 
word ‘free’ are open to suspicion. 
It is a warning of danger, as the 
death head on a poison bottle,” 

Please note the last paragraph 
in which Mr. Humphrey makes 
the positive assertion that all ad- 
vertisements using the word “free” 
are open to suspicion. On the 
face of it, ‘this statement is not 
only ridiculous, but in no sense 
borne out by facts. 
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I have before me the October 
16 issue of The Saturday Evening 
Post, which, it is generally con- 
sidered, very carefully guards the 
character and stability of its ad- 
vertisers. I did not take the time 
to go through the entire issue, but 
in glancing through it casually I 
happened to note the following 
well-known companies, all of 
whom use the word “free” in their 
advertising : 

Cream of Wheat Company 
offers “free” a box of gold stars 
to be used by the child in keeping 
his health chart. 

The Alemite Company offers “free” a 
booklet on lubrication, 

The Postum Cereal Company offers a 
“free’ package of Bran Flakes. 

The Congoleum-Nairn Company offers 
a “free” booklet on flooring, 

The Grolier Society offers a “‘free’’ 
booklet about The Book of Knowledge. 

Buxton, Incorporated, offers a “free” 
book about “‘Keytainers,” 

Are the people who read this 
Associated Press item in the news- 
papers of the country to believe 
that because these companies use 
the word “free” in their advertis- 
ing they are open to suspicion? Is 
this word “free” “a warning of 
danger, as the death head on a 
poison bottle”? 

There is room for a lot of 
cleaning up in American advertis- 
ing, but there is no reason why 
over-zealous bureaucrats at Wash- 
ington should be permitted to make 
sweeping statements in the 
speeches and letters they issue 
which are calculated to cause a 
general public mistrust of adver- 
tising. 

Cannot the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies and 
the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association and other 
powerful advertising groups per- 
suade the Associated Press to 
carefully censor such material and 
see that sweeping, general state- 
ments not based upon facts are 
deleted ? 

Tue Green & Van Sant Co. 

H. K. DucpaA.e, 
Vice-President. 


Advanced by Goder Incinerator 


Corporation 
L. P. Lessard, secretary of the Goder 
Incinerator Corporation, Chicago, has 
been elected president. 
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WANTED: 


Sales 


Executive 


—who now holds an important 
tion that he has no idea of 
eaving ; 


—who might be persuaded to 
change if the largest opportu- 
nity of his life were shown him; 


—who would like to tackle a 
difficult sales organization prob- 
lem, and control a personnel of 
200 salesmen; 


—who wishes to receive what he 
is worth, no matter what the 
figure may be; 


—who would enjoy a happy busi- 
ness family: to work in; 


—who would like te be one of 
secguentive aphatt, suaell a8 the 
TO; ive sp an e 
viilingness and funds to back 
those qualities; 


—who desires to make his last 
change and so settle himself for 
life a sound, stable business 

y grown to large figures. 


A man of the calibre we seek 
may hesitate to answer an ad- 
vertisement. Don’t have false 
pride. Big men and big busi- 
ness concerns are coming more 
and more to make each other’s 
acquaintance through the me- 
dium of advertising. 


We prefer a man under 40. He 
must have had actual experi- 
ence in handling a sales force. 
Knowledge of our business un- 
necessary. 


Only a big man—broad-gauged 
and four-square—with wide prac- 
tical experience in ma 
ray sales organizations, can fill 
our requirements. 


Write us about yourself. Give 
full res as to your busi- 
ness Xa present salary, 
bonus, — 


All communications in strictest 
confidence. Address “Q,” Box 
175, Printers’ Ink. ; 


» 
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President Coolidge 
Pays Advertising Its 
Highest Tribute 


(Continued from page 6) 
power that has come from steam 
and electricity, with the applica- 
tion of engineering methods ‘to 
production, the output of each in- 
dividual engaged in our industrial 
and agricultural life is steadily in- 
creasing. The elimination of waste 
through standardization has been 
another most important factor in 
this direction. 

If we proceed under our present 
system, there would appear to be 
little reason to doubt that we can 
continue to maintain all of these 
high standards in wages, in output, 
and in consumption indefinitely, 
and with our home markets as a 
foundation increase our foreign 
commerce by a greater exchange 
of those commodities in which we 
are peculiarly favored for the com- 
modities of other nations in which 
they have a special advantage. But 
nothing would appear’to be plainer 
than that this all depends upon the 
maintenance of our American scale 
of wages, which is the main sup- 
port of our home market. 

It is to be seen that advertising 
is not an economic waste. It minis- 
ters to the true development of 
trade. It is no doubt possible to 
waste money through wrong meth- 
ods of advertising, as it can be 
wasted through wrong methods in 
any department of industry. But, 
rightfully applied, it is the method 
by which the desire is created for 
better things. When that once 
exists, new ambition is developed 
for the creation and use of wealth. 

The uncivilized make little prog- 
ress because they have few desires. 
The inhabitants of our country are 
stimulated to new wants in all di- 
rections. In order to satisfy their 
constantly increasing desires they 
necessarily expand their productive 
ames They create more wealth 

use it is only by that method 


that they can satisfy their wants. 
It is this constantly enlarging cir- 
cle that represents the increasing 
progress of civilization. 

A great power has been placed 
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in the hands of those who direct 
the advertising policies of our 
country, and power is always coup- 
led with responsibilities. No oc- 
cupation is charged with greater 
obligations than that which par- 
takes of the nature of education. 
Those engaged in that effort are 
changing the trend of human 
thought. They are molding the 
human mind. Those who write 
upon that tablet write for all eter- 
nity. There can be no permanent 
basis for advertising except a rep- 
resentation of the exact truth. 
Whenever deception, falsehood and 
fraud creep in they undermine the 
whole structure. They damage the 
whole art. 

The efforts of the Government 
to secure correct labels, fair trade 
practices, and equal opportunity for 
all our inhabitants is fundamentally 
an effort to get the truth into busi- 
ness. The Government can do 
much in this direction by setting 
up correct standards, but all its 
efforts will fail unless it has the 
loyal support of the business men 
of the nation. If our commercial 
life is to be clean and wholesome 
and permanent in the last resort, it 
will be because those who are en- 
gaged in it are determined to make 
it so. 

The ultimate reformers of busi- 
ness must be the business men 
themselves. My conception of 
what advertising agencies want is 
a business world in which the 
standards are so high that it will 
only be necessary for them to tell 
the truth about it. It will never 
be possible to create a permanent 
desire for things which do not 
have a permanent worth. It is my 
belief that more and more the 
trade of our country is conform- 
ing to these principles. 

The National Government has 4 
large interest in all these problems, 
though many of them are confined 
in their jurisdiction to the States. 
The general welfare of the coun- 
try, its progress and prosperity, 
are very intimately connected with 
the commerce that flows from agri- 
culture and industry.. Unless that 
be in a healthy condition, con- 
stantly expanding, securing reason- 
able profits, employment begins to 
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Why trade mark laws are necessary. 
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Clarence A. O’Brien O’Brien 
Registered Patent Registered Patent Attorney 
Attorney bg 
Washington, D.C. ye ht wth | t 
Patent and Trade Send ithout obligati 
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WANTED AT ONCE 


Newspaper or magazine 
advertising solicitor fa- 
miliar with New York 
City territory with ac- 
quaintanceship’: among 
big advertisers and adver- 


tising agencies. Liberal 
salary and commission to 
man who can produce re- 
sults, with opportunity to 
become advertising man- 
ager later. Quick action 
necessary. State qualifi- 
cations fully in first let- 
ter, after which interview 
will be arranged. 

Address “* B,"” Box 24, 


care of Printers’ Ink. 








Where is the 
other Lock which 
this Key fits? 


—a Key with grooves 
fashioned along lines of modern 
sales, advertising and merchan- 
dising practice. 


—a bright and smoothly- 
working Key, polished by the 
wide and varied experience of 
ten years’ successful efforts in 
the busy art and science of put- 
ting advertising to work for a 
large corporation. 


This Key, in the 
hands of a young 
man of 35, and 
now working in a 
busy Lock, wishes 
to open the Lock 
of a door leading 
to still further op- 
portunities and re- 
sponsibilities. 


' Has r door a Lock which 
this i fits? 
Address “C,” Box 25, 
Printers’ Ink 
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fail, sooner or later wages begin 
to fall, markets are over-supplied, 
movements of freight decrease, 
factories are idle, and the results 
of all these are that want and dis- 
tress creep into the home. 

You .can easily draw the con- 
verse of this picture. It has been 
the almost universal experience in 
American life of late. 1 con- 
ditions here and there have brought 
contrary results, probably unavoid- 
able for a long time to come, but 
in the main the country hasbeen 
and is prosperous. Perhaps the 
most creditable aspect of our pres- 
ent prosperity is that wages are 
high while profits. have been 
moderate. 

That means that the results of 
prosperity are going more and 
more into the homes of the land 
and less into the enrichment of the 
few, more and more to the men 
and women and less and less to the 
capital which is engaged in our 
economic life. If this were not 
so, this country could not support 
20,000,000 automobiles, purchase so 
many radios and install so many 
telephones. From a recent fear of 
being exploited by large aggrega- 
tions of wealth, the people of 
America are learning to make such 
great concerns their most faithful 
servants. ; 

This problem is not entirely 
solved yet. Here and there abuses 
occur, but business is gradually 
being taught that the only method 
of permanent success lies in an 
honest, faithful, conscientious ser- 
vice to the public. 






































THE GOVERNMENT'S PART 


You are familiar with the efforts 
which the Federal Government has 
been- making to contribute to peace 
and prosperity during the recent 
reconstruction period. We are 
steadily reducing our national debt, 
cutting down the interest charges. 
We have released hundreds of 
thousands of people from the un- 
productive field of Government 
employment to the productive field 
of business life. The burdens of 
taxation have been so far removed 
that they are now for the most 
part lightly borne, and the dispro- 
portionate charges formerly made 
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to supply the public revenues have 
been released to flow into the ave- 
nues of trade and investment. 

We have supplied large sums for 
the rehabilitation of Europe and 
the financing of South America to 
the advantage of our foreign com- 
merce, which now stands at a 
peace-time record. Through inter- 
national covenants limiting naval 
armaments we have reduced the 
cost of national defense and made 
large guarantees to the peace of 
the world. All of this has been a 
program of constructive economy, 
beneficial alike to ourselves and to 
ther people. 

In making this economically pos- 
sible, in spreading its benefits, in 
carrying its fruits into the homes 
vf the land, advertising has sup- 
plied and will continue to supply 
a very important part. Without 
the advantages that accrue from 
that art these accomplishments 
would not have been possible. 


SEES PROSPERITY IN THE FUTURE 


But Americans are never satis- 
fied with the past or present. They 
are always impatient of the future. 
Our history has been that of an 
increasing prosperity. There al- 
ways have been fluctuations in 
trade, but with our present system 
of banking and our enormous ca- 
pacity for consumption such fluctu- 
ations will apparently be much less 
violent and are unlikely to sink to 
the level of depression. We can- 
not tell what a particular month 
or locality may develop, but over 
the broad face of our country 
seed-time will be followed by the 
harvest, the productive capacity 
will increase and our people will 
become more prosperous. 

These results, however, cannot 
be considered as guaranteed by our 
material resources alone. They 
will accrue to us, not because of 
our fertile agricultural fields, our 
deposits of coal, iron and precious 
metals, nor even from the present 
state of our development of trade, 
with its accompanying supports of 
manufacturing, transportation and 
fnance. We cannot rely on these 
alone. They could all be turned 
into instruments of destruction. 

Our chief warrant for faith in 
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Wanted, a Salesman for | 
an Electrotyping Plant 


ASUENT of ours, located in 
Greater New York, needs 
a salesman. 


E should have 
experience in 
electrotype, en- 
graving, printing, 
or paper selling. 


O such a man 

is offered a 
real opportunity 
for a permanent 
connection on 
salary or commis- 
sion basis. 


A PARTNERSHIP arrange- 
ment might be considered. 
Please write fully, do not call. 


McKennee & Taylor, Inc. 
Advertising 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 


























WANTED: Copy and 
Idea man in Circulation 
Promotion Department 


of group of 
Magazines. 

The man we select will be 
the one who best combines a 
flair for magazine copy; the 
ability to create practical circu- 
lation—getting ideas for direct 
mail and newspaper advertis- 
ing; experience .with- house 
organs; a knowledge of layouts 
and type faces; acquaintance 
with newsstand and. subscrip- 
tion promotion;. swiftness and 
accuracy. 

The salary is adequate and 
the opportunity exceptional. 
Address “G”., Box 27, Print- 
ERS’ INK. 


leading 
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REAL SALES 
PROMOTION MEN 


The leading manufacturer of 
a specialty line which is sold 
through distributors has several 
openings for young men who 
have had merchandising experi- 
ence and who are willing to— 


Take four weeks of factory 

training. 

Travel anywhere in the United 

States. 
Earn their way beginning with 
a living wage. 

Knowledge of retail selling of 
household specialties, musical in- 
struments, etc., not essential, but 
helpful to applicants. 

Junior advertising men who 
have had dealer contact will be 
considered. Write fully, age, ex- 
perience, nationality, and salary 
expected. 


Address ““H,”” Box 29, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


Editor 
Available 





Over a period of five years 
he has proved his unusual 
ability at planning, writing 
and make-up. He is 28 
years old; an enthusiastic 
worker ; his ideas are sound ; 
he knows how to get reader 


response. He is interested 
in a trade paper, or house 
organ connection, to which 
he will be recommended by 
some of the foremost men 
in the publishing and ad- 
vertising fields. 


Address “ K,” Box 171, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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the future of America lies in the 
character of the American people. 
It is our belief in what they are 
going to do rather than our knowl- 
edge of what they are going to 
have that causes us to face the 
coming years with hope and con- 
fidence. The future of our coun- 
try is not to be determined by the 
material resources, but by the 
spiritual life of the people. 

So long as our economic activi- 
ties can be maintained on the 
standard of competition in service 
we are safe. If they ever degen- 
erate into a mere selfish scramble 
for rewards we are lost. Our 
economic well-being depends on 
our integrity, our honor, our con- 
science. 

It is through these qualities that 
your profession makes its especial 
appeal. Advertising ministers to 
the spiritual side of trade. It isa 
great power that has been entrusted 
to your keeping which charges you 
with the high responsibility of in- 
spiring and ennobling the commer- 
cial world. It is all part of the 
greater work of the regeneration 
and redemption of mankind. 


Office Appliance Account to 
Kraff Agency 


The Currier Manufacturing Company, 
Minneapolis, has appointed the K 
Advertising Agency, of that city, to 
direct its advertising account. Trade 
papers, supplemented by direct mail, 
are used on the Currier company’s 
office appliance specialties. Mail-order 
magazines and classified newspaper ad- 
vertising are used for its consumer 
specialties. 


Meylen Company, New 


Business 

advertising business has 
been started at Chicago, under the 
name of The Meylen mpany. Nor- 
man B. Meyer is president. 


A financial 


Appoints Montreal Agency 

W. J. McIntyre, Montreal, Canadian 
manufacturer of Mot-Acs, has ap 
pointed the Desbarats Advertising 
Agency Ltd., also of Montreal, to di 
rect its advertising account. 


H. H. Kemble Dead 
Harry H. Kemble, for more thas 
thirty years on the advertising staf 
of the Buffalo, N. Y., Evening New, 
os last week. He was sixty-five year 
old. 
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Business Abroad Looks for 
Better Selling Ideas 


Editor of Painters’ Inx: 

While abroad, especially in Great 
Britain, I was suprised to find a number 
of British merchants and manufacturers 
who not only subscribed to Printers’ 
Inx, but looked eagerly forward each 
week to receiving it. In no less than 


twelve or fifteen cases I was told that. 


they got more selling ideas out of 
Painters’ Ink than any other source 
of information. 

While I was in Kries Sonneberg, I 
was asked by a manufacturer of porce- 
lain, if I could tell him the name of 
a weekly bulletin published in the 
United States on les and advertising. 
He knew the name had something to do 
with printing and when I suggested the 
name Painters’ Inx to him, he told 
me that that was the magazine he had 
reference to. I have therefore, as per 
my promise to him, forwarded him all 
of my back copies of Printers’ Inx. 
I thought that this experience might 
be of interest to you and I am passing 
it along for what it is worth. 

A. K. Trovrt. 


Sunkist Oranges to Be 
Branded 


The California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change will have its oranges branded 
this year with the mark “Sunkist.” 
Previous to this season the trade-mark 
only appeared on the wrapper of the 
orange. It is thought that Sunkist 
advertising will be more effective when 
the consumer can identify the fruit in 
the home, after the wrapper has been 
removed. 


New Ruling on Parcel Post to 
Netherlands 


Provision has been made for the in- 
surance, reciprocally, of parcel post 
packages exchanged between the United 
States and Netherlands, and for non- 
reciprocal registration of packages from 
the United States to the Netherlands. 
The weight limit has been increased 
from eleven pounds to twenty-two. 


Packard Profits Establish 
Record 


The net profits of the Packard Motor 

Company, Detroit, for the fiscal year 
ended August 31, totaled $15,843,586 
and established a new yearly record. 
This compares with net profits of $12,- 
191,081 er the previous fiscal year, 
which was also a record year. 


Joins McConnell & Fergusson 


J. C. Nelson, formerly with the 
Montreal Star, has joined the Montreal 
ofice of McConnell & Fergusson, adver- 
sing agency. 
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An Unusual 
. 
Opening 

A Western Publisher of three 
national mediums has a real 
opening in New York City for 
a publishers’ representative who 
has been selling space in quality 
and trade publications and has 
contacts with advertisers and 
advertising agencies. 

There is a permanent place 
with a progressive, growing or- 
ganization. 

Write, in confidence, enough 
about yourself and your experi- 
ence to warrant a personal in- 
terview. Address “L,” Box 
172, care of Printers’ INK. 














Maybe You’re the 
Salesman Who Can 
Fill this $10,000 Job 








W: ARE LOOKING for an- 
other representative who 
can sell a substantial volume of 
direct advertising. 


To such a man we can offer an 
agreeable and remunerative as- 
sociation with a mid-western 
direct mail advertising agency 
of national prominence. 

If you are interested, tell us 
what you think we ought to 
know preliminary to a personal 
exchange of information. 


M Box 173- Printers’ Ink 
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Advertising a Every reader of 


ged INK 
will find in the 
Asset, Says speech of Presi- 

Coolidge dent Coolidge on 
advertising, run as the leading ar- 
ticle in this issue, a message of 
real importance. “It is on the 
foundation of enlarging production 
through the demands created by 
advertising that very much of the 
success of the American industrial 
system rests. f we pro- 
ceed under our present system, 
there would appear to be little 
reason to doubt that we can main- 
tain all of these high standards in 
wages, in output, and in consump- 
tion indefinitely.” 

In such clear and unmistakable 
fashion does the President of the 


National 
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United States answer those ill- 
informed critics of advertising who 
have claimed that it added to the 
cost of living or was an economic 
waste. He names advertising 
plainly and in able fashion as a 
great national asset, the creator of 
the will to produce, the great 
developer of better standards of liy- 
ing, the mainspring of our success- 
ful American industrial system. 

It is a remarkable tribute to the 
social benefits of advertising, and 
it should go far toward removing 
the ignorance and prejudice which 
still persist in certain industries 
and among backward retailers. 

It should be used by manufac- 
turers to convince unprogressive 
distributors and by advertising 
agents to point out the economic 
value of advertising to backward 
industries. It is already being used 
by many big concerns in several 
fields to help the sales force. 

P. Werheim, of Pratt & 
Lambert, for example, issued a 
newspaper reprint of the heading 
and first part of the President’s 
speech to all Pratt & Lambert 
salesmen and to distributors’ sales- 
men with the query: “Won’t this 
help you convince those old 
fashioned die-hard dealers?” 

Printers’ INK runs the Presi- 
dent’s speech in full and suggests 
to its subscribers that they will 
find in it many thoughts which 
they will want to use in their 
dealer literature and consumer ad- 
vertising. 

The President has struck an im- 
portant keynote for the country’s 
future prosperity. Let business 
men get behind him in merchandis- 
ing it. 

Eliminating A young man 
Fear of was recently put 


in charge of an 
Competitors 4) 4 - established 
company by a firm of New York 
bankers. He hadn’t been in his 
new office more than six weeks 
when he did something which al- 
mest dumfounded some of the 
old-timers. 

For many years, the company 
had used a direct-mail campaign to 
a selected list of retailers. In this 
campaign, sales ideas were given, 
new prices discussed and new 
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models announced. Material which 
went into the letters and broad- 
sides sent to this list of retailers 
was guarded as jealously as was 
the secret of silk in the ancient 
days of China. The list was 
scanned carefully to eliminate any 
retailers suspected of being on such 
friendly terms with the firm’s 
competitors that they might send a 
copy of one of these folders to 
them. 

The new ‘executive suggested to 
the advertising manager the addi- 
tion of seven names. They were 
the sales managers of the firm’s 
seven largest competitors. He had 
rather a hard time getting them 
put on the list. But he finally won 
his point. 

“About the worst thing that 
could happen to our competitors,” 
he told his subordinate, “is to have 
them thinking more about our 
product than they do about their 
own. None of this material is 
secret. Our competitors know all 
about it anyway so why not send 
it directly to them? Let them 
worry about our new models and 
our good selling ideas. I want 
them all to know we are starting 
something.” 

The plan is as broad as all in- 
dustry. It often happens that sales- 
men and sales managers think so 
much about competing lines that 
they are led by buyers into a 
discussion on technical points of 
difference instead of firmly lead- 
ing the conversation to the distinc- 
tive merits of their own product. 
Many a wise buyer makes it a 
point to ask the salesman about a 
competitive product to see whether 
he will knock it. Sometimes this 
brings out a weakness in the sales- 
man’s own product by the buyer’s 
habit of asking the next salesman 
who comes along the same ques- 
tion. 

As a general principle, it may be 
stated that it is good to know 
enough about a competitive prod- 
uct to discuss a technical point if 
it is absolutely necessary, but it is 
far safer for the salesman to stick 
closely to his own story, letting 
his customer learn the other side 
from the other man. 

Many a salesman in an i- 
zation where fear of competitors 
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and secrecy are established prin- 
ciples is so busy keeping secrets 
and worrying about what the other 
man is going to say, that he doesn’t 
spend nearly enough time and at- 
tention in planning his own work 
and then working his own plan. 
By getting rid of the secrecy buga- 
boo and placing the burden of 
worry about competitors upon the 
other man, this young executive 
operated on a strictly modern prin- 
ciple. Nothing in business is so 
secret that it can’t be found out 
by a man who makes it his busi- 
ness to discover it. Why not make 
this discovery an asset, by getting 
competitors so interested in one’s 
goods that they have less time to 
think about their own? 

The man who thinks too much 
about his competitor, gives too 
_ attention to what he has to 
sell. 

Fear of competition cuts down 
the number and efficiency of sales 
calls. A dramatic method of show- 
ing that such fear and too much 
secrecy are “old stuff” teaches a 
lesson that many a sales force 
needs. 


In these days 
No Time for ¢¢ .and-to-mouth 


Shelf Loafers buying, the mak- 


ers of nationally advertised mer- 
chandise are in a far stronger posi- 
tion to talk turkey to retailers than 
ever before. They are able to 
show by actual figures and facts 
that non-advertised brands are 
shelf loafers which add greatly to 
distribution costs. The advertised 
brands are moving out of their 
shelf position regularly and quickly 
into the homes of consumers. 

_ On the other hand, non-adver- 
tised shelf warmers are using up 
valuable space. Any merchant who 
hired ten clerks and then let three 
of them do all the work while the 
others worked occasionally or not 
at all would be considered an in- 
competent storekeeper because he 
wouldn’t get nearly the work out 
of his personnel of which they 
were capable. It would be far 
cheaper for him to reduce his force 
to the number of men who could 
handle the job. . 

Any customer could quickly see 
the condition of things with clerks 
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in that position. ‘ He ‘would see 
some of them working hard carry- 
ing the load. He would see others 
not only loafing themselves, but 
interfering with those who are 
anxious to work. ’ 

The storekeeper pays out his 
money in merchandise just as he 
does in wages for hired help. In 
his own stock of merchandise the 
same thing is going on which the 
retailer would clean up in short 
order if it were his clerks instead 
of his merchandise. The average 
retailer cannot put a ticket on the 
idle goods in his store. Yet unless 
a very strict account is kept of 
them they are taking up shelf 
room, eating up interest, tying up 
money which might be invested in 
quick moving merchandise bought 
in small lots and often. 

The proportion of unadvertised 
goods on dealers’ shelves increases 
the cost of selling. Idle merchan- 
dise which is not carrying its share 
of the load is a needless expense 
and waste. Merchandise which is 
advertised, which has been on the 
market for a number of years and 
is known to be satisfactory, turns 
over quickly, carries its share of 
the load and wastes neither time 
nor money in doing it. 

It would be a good thing if, be- 
fore the holidays, every retail mer- 
chant in America checked up on 
the goods he has in stock with 
particular attention being paid to 
clearing out the shelf loafers and 
replacing them with goods which 
carry their full share of the load. 


When a manu- 
Consumers facturer begins to 


Will Tell discover what is 
in the minds of the people who 
are his market relative to him and 
his product he has gone a long 
way toward plugging up one of 
the big leaks incident to selling. In 
a general way that truth is self- 
evident. It governs business, for 
few men will attempt to sell mer- 
chandise without believing that it 
meets existing wants or needs. 
Nevertheless, the practice of going 
direct to consumers and learning at 
first-hand what they want in mer- 
chandise is fat from the common 
rule. 

Recently a retail store in Bos- 
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ton advertised to find out where 
its customers would prefer to have 
it located. This store’s lease will 
expire in several months. “Where 
ought we to move in order to suit 
the preferences of those who 
patronize us?” the management 
asked itself. Could anything be 
more logical, more sensible or 
simpler than the decision to adver- 
tise asking customers for their 
views? 

One of the inherent handicaps of 
mail-order merchandising has been 
the lack of any direct contact of 
the mail-order house with its cus- 
tomers. Believing themselves un- 
able to overcome this disadvantage 
the mail-order people stressed other 
points such as price. A few years 
ago Theodore F. Merseles gave the 
order for Montgomery Ward buyers 
to make regular trips into the field 
to talk with consumers. He be- 
lieved his house could not sell most 
effectively without knowing exactly 
what its customers wanted and 
without remembering those wants 
when it bought goods for re-sale. 

No function of the recently es- 
tablished Montgomery Ward mer- 
chandise exhibits in small country 
towns is more important than that 
of establishing a direct and per- 
sonal contact with customers. These 
customers are telling Ward’s what 
they want in the goods they buy. 
They are explaining what style 
features, what utility features and 
what prices will appeal to them. 

What shall we emphasize in our 
advertising? What new features 
ought we to develop in the mer- 
chandise itself?. What is the best 
and most effective way of selling 
the product to dealers and con- 
sumers? What price can we ex- 
pect to receive? Every manufac- 
turer bumps into these questions 
periodically. Why not let the con- 
sumer help apply the answers? He 
can and will do it when invited. 


Allis-Chalmers Profits Increase 

The report of the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company, ilwaukee, 
shows a net profit, after charges, of 
$2,580,220 for the first nine months 
of 1926, against $2,503,182 in the sim- 
ilar period of 1925. The net profit for 
the third quarter of 1926 was $925,661. 
This compares with $826,157 for the 
corresponding quarter of the previous 
year. 
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Advertising Club News 


J. P. Simpson Again Heads 
Tenth District 


James P. Simpson, president of the 
Jas. P. Simpson Company, Dallas, was 
re-elected chairman of the Tenth Dis- 
trict of the International Advertising 
Association at its annual meeting last 
week at Beaumont, Tex. The first 
vice-president is Arthur Milligan, of 
El Paso. E. C. Taulbee, of Waco, is 
second vice-president. 

A talk was given at the opening ses- 
sion by J. R. Ozanne, advertising man- 
ager of Carson, Pirie, Scott & Com- 
pany, on “The Employee Behind Your 
Advertising.” He showed how impor- 
tant it was that store employees should 
folléw up the good impression created 
by advertising. The best way of in- 
soring _such co-operation is by care- 
ful choice of applicants for sales posi- 
tions. Dales Roberts, of Houston, spoke 
on the pe of agencies in the develop- 
ment of advertising. 

The following directors were elected: 
6 Brown, Fort orth; Lawey 
Martin, Corsicana; Miss Lois ne ar 
Dallas; Paul Sargent, El Paso; H. A. 
McColvey, Houston; R. G. Coulter, San 
Antonio; Joe Dawson, Dallas; Jj. F. 
Reed, Galveston; J. Binkley, Sher- 
man; Mrs. Douglas Robinson, Houston; 
Alva Wil Wichita Falls; Miss 

hine Fisk, Wichita Falls, and Miss 


Marien Johnson, San Antonio. 
ie oF 


Technical Advertisers to Meet 


The next meeting of the Technical 
Publicity Association, Inc., of New 
York, will be held at the Advertising 
Club of New York on Novem 10. 
Speakers and their subjects will be: 
Francis H. Sisson, vice-president, Guar- 
anty Trust Company, ew York, “A 
Banker’s Viewpoint on Industrial Ad- 
vertising,” and G. D. Crain, di editor 
and publisher of Class, “Editor vs. 
Advertiser.” 
* * * 
Medina, N. Y., Club Elects 
Officers 
Dr. Frederick W. Neff was elected 
president of the Medina, N. Y., Adver- 
tising Club, at its recent annual meet- 
ing. Other officers elected were: 
William L. Bennett, vice-president; 
Percy Krompart, secretary, and Davis 
Barnes, treasurer. The directors are: 
E. Miller, Edward O'Reilly and 
Wellington MacClew. 
* * * 


Fourth District to Meet at 
Daytona Beach 


The Fourth District of the Interna- 
tional Advertising Association, of the 
State of Florida, will hold its 1927 
convention at Daytona Beach, on April 
18 and 19. An attendance campaign 
has already been started by Charles C. 
Carr, chairman of the district. 


Baltimore Bureau Gets City 
Appropriation 

News of the decision of the Board 
of Estimate of Baltimore to appro- 
priate $1,000 toward the operation of 

Better Business Bureau of Balti- 
more was brought before the members 
last week by Mayor Howard W. Jack- 
son. The occasion was the Bureau's 
annual business meeting and banquet 
last week. Mayor Jackson compli 
mented the work of the Bureau and 
expressed his deep interest in it as a 
civic force. 

Guests of honor at the meeting in 
cluded Mayor Jackson, Albert C. 
Ritchie, Governor of Maryland, and 
U. S. Post Office Inspector George E. 
Brill. Byron L. Shinn, resident coun- 
sel of the National Better Business 
Bureau, New York, was the principal 
speaker. He covered in a broad way 
the Better Business Bureau movement 
in its national scope. ’ 

At a business session, following the 
addresses, an amendment to the con 
stitution of the Bureau was . It 
provides for representation on the di- 
rectorate by the Women’s Advertising 
Club of Baltimore. Miss Mildred 
Smith, president, and Miss Katherine 
Mahool, were named directors. 

Ten new group directors also were 
elected. They are George W. Hill, de 
partment stores; N. E. White, automo 
biles; Dorsey R. Smith, public utili- 
ties; William F. Schmick, newspapers; 
Leslie H. Peard, advertising agencies; 
I. M. Oberfelder, bottlers; Henry 

. F. Mitchell, laun- 
dries; H , drugs; and 
George S. Jackson, miscellaneous. 

Frederick Philip Stieff, president of 

the Bureau, presided. 


ie 


+ 
London Club Elects Philip 
Emanuel President 
The Regent Advertising Club, Lon- 
don, elected Philip Emanuel president, 
succeeding Sir Charles Higham, at its 
recent annual general meeting. The 
membership of this club increased from 
about 300 to 435 during the last year 
* * * 


Vienna Club Affiliated with 
International 

The Advertising Union of Vienna, 

Austria, has become affiliated with the 

International Advertising Association. 

Paul Meyer is president of the Union, 
which has 185 members. 
* * * 


Rochester Club Opens 
Bowling Season 
The first meeting of the Rochester, 


N. Y., Ad Club wling ie 
held on October 29. George J. Wagner 
was elected president. The season will 


continue until March 11. 
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Tie-up to Identify Supporters 
of “Truth-in-Advertising” 


The Boston Better Business Bureau 
has adopted “A Protective Information 
Service Plan” for the purpose of iden- 
tifying mediums supporting the “Truth- 
in-Advertisin movement. It is be- 
lieved this plan will greatly aid these 
mediums in developing public confi- 
dence and at the same time render an 
invaluable service to the public. 

Identification will be ieved in this 
way: The mediums will advertise the 
free protective service of the Bureau, 
which, by providing information strives 
to safeguard the public against being 
victimized by fraudulent financial or 
merchandising transactions. Conspicu- 
ously placed in each advertisement will 
be the following identifying statement: 

“The appearance of this service mes- 
sage im these columns is evidence 
that this publication subscribes whole- 
heartedly to the principles of the Better 
Business Bureau, and co-operates with 
the Bureau in protecting you—even .to 
the extent of refusing to accept the 
copy of firms whose advertising and 
sales policies are proved by the Bureau 
to be contrary to the public interest.” 

On the poi Bh hand, mediums which 
do not live up to the “Truth-in-Adver- 
tising’ movement cannot use this free 
protective service publicity or the iden- 
tifying statement. With the supporters 
of the movement using the copy and 
the rest denied it, the public naturally 
will be wary of the latter mediums. 

No medium can continue to use the 
identifying statement which prints any 
advertising that does not live up to the 
standard set by the “Truth-in-Advertis- 
ing” movement. The Bureau will check 
up the advertising constantly. Any 
medium which is using the copy of a 
dishonest advertiser unknowingly will 
be notified as fast as evidence is ob- 
tained by the Bureau. Then the 
medium is confronted with rejecting 
the advertiser’s copy or discontinuing 
the Bureau’s publicity.” 

The Bureau’s copy, under the plan, 
will warn against various current types 
of financial and merchandising decep- 
tions, will tell how honest merchants 
are striving to help the public under- 
stand them better by eliminating such 
sources of misunderstandings as the use 
of misleading trade names, etc. 


* * * 


Houston Club Host to Texas 
Delegates 


Advertising club members who at- 
tended the recent convention of the 
Tenth District at Beaumont, Tex., were 
entertained on the Satur ay evening 
preceding its opening, by the Adver- 
tising Club of Houston. Invitations had 
been sent to the clubs to stop over at 
the local club as guests, while en route 
to the convention. 


* * * 


The Waterbury, Conn., Advertising 
ong held its annual dinner on Octo 
25, 
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Church Advertising to Tell 
What Religion Is 


A national church advertising cam- 
paign was outlined at the ninth annual 
church publicity conference held at 


icago week under the auspices 
of the Chicago Church Federation and 
the Ad verti & 


Council of the Chicago 
Cc ce. The plan 
calls for the services of a thousand 
professional advertising writers and two 
hundred and fifty advertising agencies 
with the co-operation of a committee of 
one hundred of the leading men of 
America and one hundred pastors of the 
— city churches. 

he princi speaker was the Rev. 
Charles Stelzle of New York, chairman 
of the church advertising department of 
the International Advertising Associa- 
tion. In referring to the national cam- 
paign he said: “Our aim will be to 
advertise religion and not simply the 
church. The church is not a reform 
organization, nor a social club, nor a 
political party, but it has a monopoly 
on the cure for sin. 

“We have sent to one hundred min- 
isters having parishes of a thousand or 
more members who have made a success 
in their own advertising and church 
work and have asked them to give us 
a message which we can advertise. We 
only want to advertise what the churches 
surely believe. Our plan is not a go- 
to-church campaign’ but will be an ex- 
planation of what religion really is.” 
* * * 


New Pacific Coast Clubs’ Asso- 
ciation Committee Chairmen 


Marshall Dana, president of the Paci- 
fic Coast Advertising Clubs’ Associa- 
tion, has appointed E. C. Sammons, of 
the -United States National Bank, as 
general chairman of departmentals of 
the association. Lindsey H. Spight, of 
the Portland Oregon Journal, im been 
appointed secretary-treasurer. 

he following committee chairmen 
have been appointed: Constitution and 
by-laws, Carman Smith, Los Angeles; 
newspaper, Walter P. Burn, Bureau of 
Advertising, American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association; financial, Walter H. 
Brown, Northwestern National Bank; 
outdoor advertising, Paul Dueber, Fos- 
ter & Kleiser Co.; retail, Charles F. 

3 xe utilities, W. P. Strand- 
borg, Portland Electric Power Co.; 
educational, Prof. W. F. G. Thatcher, 
University of Oregon; direct mail, E. R. 
am, am-Jackson Co., and Better « 
Business Bureau, C. Se C olt, First 
National Bank. Robert M. Mount, 
manager of the Portland Bureau is 
vice-chairman of the Better Business 
Bureau ae. 





Local Organizations Invited to 
Meeting 
Members .of the American Legion, 
Rotary Club and other local organiza- 
tions were invited to attend a recent 
pormeny Mt the Pittsfield, Mass., Adver- 
tising Club. 





Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


VERYBODY interested in the 

writing of copy ought to keep 
a folder or envelope labeled, “Mak- 
ing copy interesting.” The contents 
of such a folder would, in the 
course of time and if the collecting 
of specimens was not utterly neg- 
lected, settle many knotty problems 
and inspire many new and effective 
interpretations of the good old fun- 
damental sales message. Thus is 
the Schoolmaster moved after 
watching the changes now being 
made in Campbell Soup advertis- 
ing. 

There is, for example, the eternal 
question of long versus short copy. 
For a great many years now the 
advertising of Campbell Soup has 
played the part of a Permanent 
Exhibit, one might almost say, for 
the case of short copy. The pages 
have been almost all illustrations— 
the package, the plate of soup, the 
tomatoes or other vegetables, the 
Campbell Kids. Caption and text 
have been used sparingly and, it 
must be added, effectively. Then, a 
somewhat abrupt change to long 
copy is made, beginning with the 
September issues of the magazines. 
The first advertisement contains 
400 words of text; the second has 
600 words ; the third has 500 words. 
The advocates of short copy, it ap- 
pears, have lost an important wit- 
ness. Asked for an explanation of 
the change from short to long copy, 
the company says the use of the 
long copy is “an endeavor to make 
the copy story more interesting to 
the consumer of Campbell Soups 
from the consumer’s standpoint.” 

That’s precisely what the School- 
master means. Every writer of 
copy ought to be constantly think- 
ing of ways and means for making 
the advertising message more in- 
teresting. That endeavor makes 
the question of short or long copy 
of secondary importance. Boards 
and committees seem never to tire 
in the discussion of short versus 
long copy. The question is irrele- 
vant and incompetent. It is al- 
together beside the point. Propo- 
nents of short copy are easily 


turned. into proponents of long copy 
by inviting them to suggest how 
copy may be made more interesting 
to the reader of advertising. For 
no advertising story can be made 
interesting unless there is some- 
thing to tell. 

The Campbell Soup Company is 
seeking in these recent advertise- 
ments to make its story as interest- 
ing to the user or consumer of 
soup as it is to the housekeeper, or 
maker of soup. It is attempting 
to do this through the use of more 
extended copy to describe the mak- 
ing of soup and the uses for soup. 

Should any member of the Class 
wish to start a little file on “Mak- 
ing copy interesting,” the Camp- 
bell advertisements mentioned would 
be good examples to begin with. 

* * * 

The Schoolmaster has comment- 
ed before on the recent improve- 
ments in the temporary arcades 
which are erected to protect pedes- 
trians passing buildings in the 
course of construction. A little 
more care in carpentry and a coat 
or two of paint have done much 
to make these structures a bit less 
unsightly and to prevent the tide 
of traffic on foot. from being 
diverted. 

A friend remembering this com- 
ment has written in to tell of a 
further innovation which is at- 
tracting attention in Chicago. A 
new hotel is being erected in the 
center of the State Street shopping 
district. During the time of con- 
struction, a shoe store which has 
occupied that corner for a number 
of years has had to seek a less 
desirable location. In order that 
it might keep in touch with the 
thousands who pass the corner 
every day, miniature show win- 
dows brilliantly lighted and dis- 
playing the store’s latest offerings 
in shoes have been set in at inter- 
vals along the walls of the arcade. 

Besides the notice these windows 
are getting because of the novelty 
of the idea, they are serving as a 
constant reminder of the store's 
continued existence and are aiding 
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TART DIRECTOR with «a 
knowledge of the Arts. 


{ PRODUCTION 
with a sense of 


1 TYPOGRAPHER with an 
aptitude for layouts. 


{A HEALTHY amiable indi- 
vidual to get along with. He 
has energy, initiative and 
despatch. Leaving his present 
connection on Nov. 15th. Can 
you use this man in your or- 
ganization? 


Address “BR,” Box 176, P. L. 
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in minimizing any losses which the 
store may sustain during its period 
of exile by acting as guides to 
those customers who might not be 
aware of its change in location. 

* 


Letter-writing has its crotchets 
and quavers, its hoops and furbe- 
lows, its fads and foibles, which 
break out every once in.a while 
like diminutive epidemics and in- 
fect correspondents of high and 
low degree in the most remote 
localities. 

One such epidemic is now rag- 
ing. On one day of the current 
week, the Schoolmaster found on 
his desk three letters each begin- 
ning “I am afraid.” One from the 
Southwest, a textile sales manager; 
one from New England, a floor- 
covering vice-president; one from 
the Mississippi Valley, a.tool ad- 
vertising manager. 

It is as though a new secret or- 
der might be in process of organ- 
ization under the name of “The 
I-Am-A fraids.” 

Among the things which the 
Schoolmaster will not be denied 
are his captious moments. It is 
a prerogative of office. The “I- 
Am-Afraid” habit is one of his 
special hates of long standing. As 
conversational parsely, it could be 
suffered. It attacks the young exec- 
utive, the nouveau riche; the novus 
homo. It is the outward sign of 
self-consciousness. Its period of 
florescence is brief. The newly ap- 
pointed executive scowls heavily, 
chews his nether lip, taps the desk, 
flicks his cigar, communes with 
fingernails, h’ms, and says, “I 
am afraid this,” that or something 
else. 

But when the “I-Am-Afraid” 
malady spreads to correspondence, 
the time for sufferance is past. In 
a letter it becomes verbal litter— 
flapdoodle, hooey, donkey-dust, 
appledink, goofeypoop — something 
that sprays fine mist in the eyes of 
the reader. The phrase joins up 
as another member of the Excess- 
Baggage Club of Outworn Stereo- 
types, such as “replying-to-yours,’ 
“beg-to-state,” “wish-to-advise, 
“thanking - you - in - advance,” and 
“hoping-you-are-the-same.” 

None of these over-worked 
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word combinations means anything. 
They are just letter clusters— 
h’ms and a-ahs by means of which 
the dictator holds the wire until 
he can think of something to say. 


A few weeks ago, a partner, an 
executive in charge of sales and 
collections, called on the treasurer 
of a company which had been buy- 
ing his product in appreciable 
quantities and yet had been taking 
considerable time in making pay- 
ment. The day was one of those 
raw and rainy affairs that October 
every so Often springs as a sur- 
prise. The sales executive pur- 
posely wore a summer suit. After 
a few remarks to the treasurer 
about the weather he got down to 
business saying: “I feel miserable 
in this suit on a day like this. But 
what’s worse is that I don’t see 
how I can get a winter suit. We're 
selling enough stuff, but the trouble 
is that we can’t collect our money. 
If only two or three of our good 
customers would pay something on 
account things would brighten up 
and it wouldn’t look like such a 
hard winter for us.” 

The treasurer took him up right 
then and there. “You're better off 
than I am,” he said. “Why I can’t 
even afford to buy a new hat. 
When we get some of our money 
in and show a little profit the first 
thing I am going to do is to get 
that hat.” The sales executive’s 
plea ‘of. poverty failed and he 
couldn’t come back at the treas- 
urer. 

“I got an idea right then and 
there,” he told the Schoolmaster. 
‘It has always been my rule never 
to offer a buyer a present. How- 
ever, I figured this man needed a 
new hat. 

“A week later I called on him 
with what I thought was an in- 
genuous plan which would bring 
quick payment of our bill. ‘The 
very next day after I saw you,’ 
I said to him, ‘I was invited to go 
on an inspection party on Satur- 
day of a shipyard with the officers 
of one of our best customers. I 
Pog he I had to -_ a a hat 
or that party so bought one. 
When the hat was delivered I found 
it was the wrong size. I took 
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Influence 


Advertise in the pa- 
per that has grown up 
with San Francisco 
and has been an in- 
fluence in the com- 
munity for 61 years. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
Willia Lawrence & Cresmer, 285 
Madison Ave., New York City; 360 Ne. 
Mich Ave., Chieago; R. J. Bid- 
well .» Times Bidg., Les Angeles; 
Henry White, Stuart Bidg., Seattle. 


San Franciaco 


icle 








YOUR OWN 
MOTION 
PICTURES 


INDUSTRIA 
EDUCATIONA 
ADVERTISIN 


Stanley Films have made’ Metien 
Pictures an penne ys 
that secures certain re- 
sults. Ask for the facte—ho obii- 
gation incurred. 


Over 5,000,000 
circulation weekly. 
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Fast Messenger Service 
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28 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Unusual Opening 


SALESMAN-EDITOR 


One of the largest and fastest 
growing national advertisers of 
the Middle West offers an un- 
usual opportunity to a young 
man who can write and who un- 
derstands selling and merchan- 
dising. 

The specific opportunity is edi- 
tor of a salesman’s house organ. 
The potential possibilities are as 
big as the man. 

Please do not reply unless you 
have a finitely successful 
record as a house organ editor. 
Enclose samples of your work 
when you reply. If you have 
had selling experience, so much 
the better. Man under 35 pre- 
ferred. Address “O,” Box 174, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Here Is Your Man For The 
Patific Coast! 





B) PEeN it acquainted with 
merchandising in the grocery 
and drug field 


—has a background of years of 
experience as salesman and 
sales manager 


—has put over in a big way the 
highest-priced food product 
ever sold in grocery stores 


—wants to stay on the Pacific 


Coast 


—is employed at present time 
but is desirous of making a 
change 


Address in full confidence 
P.O. Box 487, San Francisco, Calif. 
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the matter up with the retailer and 
he was perfectly willing to refund 
my money, but the thought oc- 
curred to me that you needed a hat 
and so I asked for a credit slip. 
I came down here this morning 
to give it to you.’ 

“When I finished that long story 
the treasurer looked at me and 
said: ‘Say, what do you think | 
am? I wouldn’t take a hat from 
you or anybody else. I buy my 
own hats.’ 

“I got a good lesson from this 
experience. It has me believe 
that a large amount of petty graft 
and bribery of buyers is due to the 
sellers. They are too quick to 
turn some chance bit of conversa- 
tion of the buyer into a bid for 
graft. If the seller isn’t looking 
for an opportunity to dishonestly 
buy the favor of a customer, he 
won't put such a construction on 
what are perfectly harmless pleasan- 
tries of business conversation.” 


S. S. French Heads Central 
Alloy Subsidiary 


Shirley S. French, for nine years 
vice-president and general manager of 
the General hg, og Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, appointed 
president of The Ronee ae facturing 
Company, Canton, Ohio, a division of 
the Central Alloy Steel Corporation. 
He was at one time general manager 
of the Wm. Tod Company. 


Changes in Staff of 
John B. Woodward 


Henriette Weber, who has been asso- 
ciated with John. B. Woodward, Inc., 
publishers’ representative, New York, is 
now in charge of book advertising. 
Mae T. Geraghty, also a member of 
the staff, has been given charge of re- 
sort and travel advertising. 


Large Gain in General Motors 
Earnings 

The General Motors Corporation, 
Detroit, including Baar in its subsidi- 
aries, YS Cpe net income of 
$149,317,553, after. charges, for the first 
nine’ months of 1926, against $80,921,018 
in the similar months last year. 


A. B. De Lacy with “Radio 
News,” New York 


Aubrey B. De —* formerly with 
Popular Radio, New has joined 


the pie en hn staff of Radio News, 
also of New York 
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D. H. Early to Represent 


Bruce Publications 
The Bruce Publishing Company, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, has ap- 
pointed Dwight H. Early, publishers’ 
representative, Chicago, as district rep- 
resentative of Northwestern Druggist, 
Northwest Commercial Bulletin, Candy 
& Soda Profits and Hardware Trade. 
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Electric Household Utilities 


Appointments 

The Electric Household Utilities 
Corporation, Chicago, has appointed 
i MB A McManemin as advertising man- 
ager. Frank J. Simpson, Frank L. 
Johnson, C. A. Gustafson and Jane 
Erickson have been made assistants to 
sales managers. 








Population 70,000 Trading Centre for 150,000 


Brockton, Massachusetts. The Great Shoe City. Brockton shoes 
18,000,000 people. Paper —* 1880. Forty-Sixth re 





Printing 23,000 a 


Less than 2100 lines 8% cents a line; 2100 lines 
or more 7% cents a line. Effective September 1, 1926 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Averages nearly 2 pages of want advertisements 








ta WANTED 


years Publisher’s representatives in New York, 
npany Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit. 


npany, 
ointed 
a To sell quality advertising in the motor and tourist field. 
ration. 


naogit Annual publication—10% commission paid on accept- 


ance of contract and balance on collection. 
For full details write “ D,” Box 26, c/o Printers’ Ink. 

















Do You Need This Man? 


An Advertising Manager and Publicity Expert, now employed 
in this capacity by one of the largest and most reputable Cor- 
porations in America, with an advertising appropriation of half 
a million dollars annually, desires to make a change. 


[otors 


ration, 
pubsidi- 
ne of 
he first 
921,018 


He has had years of experience in advertising, and can furnish the 
best of references as to character, ability and business standing. 


Address “E,”’ Box 28, Printers’ Ink 
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Two Experienced Newspapermen 


Want to take over newspaper property 
from owner wishing to retire. 


Compensation from Increased 
Profits 


These two men have achieved success 
in their respective lines. One, an ad- 
vertising manager, has raised rates twice 
in two years and increased lineage over 
2,000,000 lines in face of vigorous com- 
petition, The other, functions as busi- 
ness and ditor and has cut 
expenses over $100,000 without impair- 
ing efficiency operation. 

Sclaries now over $10,000 yearly but 
will take moderate living expenses with 
additional income to be made from in- 
creased net revenue over present earn- 
ings. Must be priviledged to buy inter- 
est in property after demonstrating 
ability to manage property. ‘ 

Evening newspaper preferred, with 
not less than 25,000 circulation. If you 
want to retire leaving experienced men 
in char 

Address “A,” Box 23, Printers’ Ink 


Color Printers 


My annual sales in New England 
are over $100,000.00. 

My clients are national adver- 
tisers whom | have sold through 
hard work, intelligent suggestions 
and practical layouts. 

My present connection is a 
good one. 

My reasons for seeking a 
change are equally sound. 

Address “V," Box 168, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 














Agency Vice-President 


COPY CHIEF 


and Art Manager 
Open to Offer 


Mediocre men are many. Grade 
“A,” creative, constructive adver- 
tising writers few. I produce. I 
contact with Big Business. I seek 
responsibility. Send for me. (I 
cannot leave New York.) Address 
“J,” Box 170, Printers’ Ink. 




















—Seeking new worlds 
fo conquer— 

A cosmopolitan Sales and pare Ma 

Thoroughly at home 


here and abroad. In five figures. 
P. 0. Bex 146, Times Square Station, N.Y. City 
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New Campaign to Advertise 
Amarillo Hotels 


Nineteen Southwestern Sunday news- 
papers will be used in a campaign 
which will be conducted for the Ama 
rillo Hotel and the Herring Hotel, of 
Amarillo, Tex. Both hotels, which are 
under the same management, will be 
featured in the same copy. This adver- 
tising will be supplemented by other 
newspaper space. 

A list of oil trade papers also will 
be used because of the interest of the 
oil trade in the Amarillo territory. 

_ The James L. McCormick Advertis- 
ing Agency, of Amarillo, will direct this 
campaign. 


New Advertiser Starts 
Campaign 

The Iona Company, Seattle, Wash., 
manufacturer of I-on-a-co, an_ electric 
health device, has started an advertis- 
ing campaign in Pacific news- 
papers. Later the company expects to 
extend the campaign to include maga 
zines, according to Gaylord Wilshire, 
president. The Lockwood-Shackleford 
Company, San Francisco advertising 

agency, is directing this campaign. 


L. D. Hicks and B. Hall Ad- 
vanced by “Southern Ruralist” 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
board of directors of the Bouthera 
Ruralist Co., Atlanta, publisher of the 
Southern Ruralist, Louis D. Hicks was 
made vice-president and general man 
ager. He had been vice-president and 
advertising manager. Bruce Hall, who 
has been assistant advertising manager, 
was made advertising manager. 


Economist Group Advances 
L. Fairweather 


After many years in Chicago and the 
Western territory as sales representa- 
tive, L. Fairweather has been transfer- 
red to the New York staff of the Dry 
Goods Reporter, Chicago, and the Dry 
goodsman, St. Louis, as special Eastern 
representative. 


Junket Account for Mitchell- 
Faust Agency 
Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc., Little 
Falls, N. Y., maker of Junket and dairy 
reparations, has appointed the Mitchell- 
aust Advertising Company, Chicago, 
to direct its advertising account. 


C. C. Smith, Advertising 
Manager, “Popular Radio” 


Claude C. Smith, for the last two 
years Eastern manager of Popular 
Radio, New York, has been appointed 
advertising manager. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 65c a line for each insertion, Miimum order, $3.25 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printers’-Bookbinders’ Outfitters 
Modern Cut-Cost Equipment 
Also Rebuilt Machinery 
Conner Fendler Branch, A. T. F. Co. 
New York City 


New Bulletin of ens | By os 
ties for ~~ KR; out. 
* RIS- DIBBEE" ton. 
us” Madison Avenue, New 











Salesman in New York wants to 
represent large, responsible company who 
want and can produce two to seven 
color labels in quantities. Commission 
only. Box 540, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising and Publicity Copy, pho- 
tography, campaigns, booklets, articles. 
Part time services. Fifteen years’ ex- 
perience newspaper and advertising 
work. Box 542, Printers’ Ink 


Wanted—Experienced advertising man 
with $7,500 to purchase interest in new 
trade journal, only one in large and prof- 
itable field; jess than one year old and 
already showing profits. Box 554, P. I. 


Party just returned from Scandinavia 
knows representative man there who de- 
sires to connect with American manufac- 
turers to handle accounts. Commission 
basis. Address Phil M. Rose, 1440 
Broadway, New York. 


Partner Wanted with sufficient capital 
to buy half interest in established Com- 
mercial Stationery and Printing firm in 
New York. Man must be active in sell- 
ing end of business, This is a real 
opportunity for a capable, experienced 
sales executive. Box 562, P. I 


STOCK ELECTROTYPES 
Our CUT CATALOGUE—15th 
‘en Ed.—shows nearly 1500 ag ore 














50c (stamps or coin). nter- 

taining picture book. None free. 
—— old style cuts. No big — 
with little bodies. nee ve Pub. Co., 
Alden St., Boston, 14, 


Printing Plant For Rent 


amaroneck 





Fully equi , may be rented for 5 


years on sliding scale. All machinery in 
building and cranguesante may be made 
for purchasing it at very attractive price. 
All that is necessary to start work is to 
move in necessary stock. Floor space ap- 
proximately 302120, including: office 
space. Buildi located on very promi- 
nent corner, block from station and 
main street. STEVENS & CBRYSTIE, 
100 West Post Road, Mamaroneck, N: 

York, Tel.: Mamaroneck 1367. 





WANTED— Advertising representative to 

— Ray ross national accounts gas 
direct. Part or full ti 

yr remy MIDWEEK ILLUSTRATED, 

1418 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRINTING MA er meee y | FOR yo 
Due to Discontinuance Printing Plant 

Hoe-Webb Rotary Press 43 inch roll with 
No. 997 ge one alter {eveilsble for 
newspaper and smaller wor ergen- 
thaler Linotype, Model K No. 827. In 
fcr condition with motor. Pony Cylin- 
er Fees (Whitlock) 40 inch bed with 


ROYAL ARCANUM 
407 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


AGENCY FOR SALE 
A recognized advertising agency of 20 
years standing in Southern city of 200,- 
000 population is for sale. This is a rare 
opportunity for investment in a 
business t has every opportunity for 
further substantial growth. Now han- 
dling the advertising of several national 
advertisers as well as a number of ter- 
ritorial accounts. Correspondence will be 
kept in strict confidence. Write i 
ately to Box 543, Printers’ Ink. 


Attention—Publishers and Printers 


Having recently successfully launched a 
well-known monthly lication am now 
ready with dummy new outdoor ma; 
azine having lar. non-competitive fi d 
in U. S. A high class well- financed or- 
ganization now actively engaged in the 
magazine publishing Sanlaans will find 
this an unusual opportunity. Highly 
remunerative, ownership arrangement.’ 
Address Box 560, Printers’ Ink. 














Write for exclusive territory on our y- 
righted Farmers’ colonies. re. one 
one style. Sample ~_ ox ounces. 
Big Seller to nks, Hatdware Mer- 
chants, Implement Dealets, Real Estate 
and Insurance Agents, Lumber Yards. 
In fact every line is a prospect. I 
per | ae oe eet eS 

oo ey von just the same. Old 
cotabliched pany with loyal customers 
and 90 cent repeat business. In 


writi permanent address. 
RICAN CALENDAR CO. 
ville, Tennessee 
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HELP WANTED 


Wanted—Experienced men to sell out- 

door advertising. Territory open through- 

out country. Only live wires wanted. 

ag Sign Company, 508 South Dear- 
St., Chicago. 








PRINTING SALESMAN. Splendid op- 
we oe Parkway Printing Co., 400 
fayette St., New York City. 


. 





Young woman production manager for 
advertising agency. Thoroughly capable 
of assuming entire charge of dept.; order- 
ing art work and engravings and han- 
dling printing in its entirety. Must have 
advertising agency exp. State age, exp., 
references and salary desired. Address 
Box 564, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 

A progressive Baltimore House has a 
permanent position open for a high grade 
artist, who can make layouts, color 
ketches and finished pen and ink draw- 
ings for magazine ads, cover design, 
booklets, folders, etc, State age, experi- 
ence, when you can report and salary 
desired. Box 563, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED: ADVERTISING ENGINEER 
One of the leading technical advertis- 
ing agencies has a real opening for an 
Engineering graduate with two or three 
years’ advertising experience. Perma- 
nent position for hard working, keen 
minded young man with demonstrated 
ability to write industrial copy. The 

right man will given a favorable op- 
portunity to earn a share in the busi- 
ness. Location Detroit. Box 551, P. I. 


Advertising 


esman 

Unusual opportunity lene os standardized 
advertising agency service to retail mer- 
chants; used and endorsed by over 500 
clients; require man with own car to 
work from New York office; also local 
representative in other communities; 
commission and drawing account to those 
who have earned at least $5,000 a year. 
Box 565, Printers’ Ink. 


Production Man 


—who knows type, printing, en- 
graving—and who can get things 
done without asking too many 
questions, The agency is about 4 
hours from New York City. — 
salary. Address Box 571, P. 
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WANTED: Experienced Advertising 
Salesman, one who has made a success 
and now wishes to locate tly. 
Must be a Mason, of good character oad 
good references showing selling ability 
Title will be Adv. Mgr. but duties will 
be to sell. Salary, commission and bonus. 
Business Est. Good ce for 
hard worker and producer to make some 
good money. he Masonic News, 
Peoria, Iil. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 

One of the largest publishers of monthly 
magazines in Canada; five class maga 
zines; has an opening, with headquarters 
in Montreal, for a high- powerel sales 
man, on a _ strictly commission basis. 
The earnings are entirely up to the man 
Your letter in detail will assure the 
contact for personal interview. Address 
Box 549, Printers’ Ink. 








If you are thoroughly conversant with 
direct-mail advertising and can sell it, 
there is a wonderful opportunity await 
ing you on the lower East Coast of 
Florida. Complete equipment is ready for 
the man who has confidence in his own 
knowledge of this phase of advertising 


‘and ‘in his ability to put it over. City of 


over 60,000. No competition. You will 
have complete charge of the department 
and will work on a percentage basis 
Address Box 561, Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING MANAGERS, gierchas 
ing agents, publishers’ representatives and 
advertising solicitors or salesmen who de- 
sire to increase their earnings or work 
towards a more lucrative position with 
an advertising service comaeay will find 
our proposition of inter © effort or 
time required or conflict with present 
work. Give full details of present work. 
Box 552, Printers’ Ink. 





OUTDOOR ADVERTISING SALESMEN 
One of fastest growing outdoor organi- 
zations in America. Can use a salesman 
for New York, Philadelphia and Boston, 
one who has sold poster, paint and 
spectacular and knows the game from a 
physical and selling toa biter would 
have the opportunity of a lifetime with 
this organization. Answer giving a 
brief of your st and present con- 
nection which will be held confidential. 
Our employees have been notified of 
this advertisement. Box 600, 1107 
Times Bldg., New York. 





An old established mill making a full 
line of coated covers, cardboard, box 
paper and other paper specialties has an 








is wanted immediately b s aging 
Cie, 000,000 pop “es 

> , ermanen us 
ya yt bonus. en who 
ee ~—yp fF uld write in qonlidunes 
today to Box 570, Printers’ Ink. 











in the New York and New Eng- 
land territory for an experienced man. 
These lines are well established with 
distributors and a large part of the sales- 
man’s time will be devoted to sales pro 
motion among consumers and direct sell- 
ing of specialties to converters, This is an 

unusual opportunity with an interesting 
future, depending only upon the sales 
man’s capacity and ability. In writing 
for an interview, give exp. and refer- 
ences in detail. All correspondence Le 
be held strictly confidential. Box 550, P 
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POSITIONS WANTED 





Young Man (38) desires FT sasang with 


progressive manufacturer, Fifteen years’ 
cxSane in agency and technical field. 
Married; Christian. At present em- 
ployed. Box 558, Printers’ Ink. 


Artist. First class general illustration. 
Figures in pen-and-ink, dry-brush, color. 
Seeking steady position with first class con- 
cern, preferably in Chicago but good propo- 
sition anywhere considered. Box 544, P. I. 


ARTIST 


desires position as lettering man with 
Agency or .Art Service. Experienced 
and rapid. Box 545, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Versatile and dependable executive pos- 
sessing agency and retail store experience. 
Thorough copy, layout and production 
ability. Men’s specialist. Highest cre- 
dentials.. Box 548, Printers’ Ink. 


Attention Large Printing Organizations 
Crackerjack all around artist with un- 
usual dummy ideas wishes to take over 
creative dept. of progressive printing or- 
ganization. His exceptional ability is re- 
flected in his samples. Box 573, P. I. 


ARTIST AND LAYOUT MAN 
Now with 4A agency (4 yrs.) Study 
here and abroad. Good visualizer, fast 
worker, and does finished work of high 
grade. Familiar with mechanical details 
of art. Box 547, Printers’ Ink. 


ART DIRECTOR 
Broad experience in New York agencies 
and studios. Thorough, practical knowl- 
edge of advertising art, engraving and 
reproduction. Desires to locate out of 
New York on account of wife’s health. 
Box 557, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Woman of ability backed by years of cre- 
ative experience in copy writing and as 
director of advertising department seeks 
connection with an agency, a department 
store or specialty house requiring individ- 
uality and versatility of ideas. Box 555, P. I. 


Secretary—Stenographer. An _ expert 
stenographer and typist with a thorough 
background, education, and exp., in an Ad- 
vertising Dept., seeks a like position. Han- 
dle correspondence, manage dept. details. 
A sincere and conscientious worker. Sala- 
ry $25—highest references. Box 566, P.I. 


Junior Sales Executive contemplates 
change.. Has a worth while organization, 
preferably in agency or publishing field. 
Room for this business getter? Engineer- 
ing education, 6 yrs. sales, sales promo- 
tion, copy writing, executive endeavor. 
Valuable acquaintance in and knowledge 
of automotive and aviation markets here 
and abroad. Box 569, Printers’ Ink. 


A Man with Ideas! 


Typographer, layout man, with European 
as well as American exp.; possessing a 
high artistic spirit, well known as a mas- 
ter craftsman; unusually effective sales- 
producing, layouts and dummies in the 
modern American style, Somey pe 
tical for prodyction. Box 568, 
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ARTIST. Visualizer, thorough knowledge 

of advertising art. Excellent ideas, lay- 

outs, lettering, illustrations and d 

= Distinctive work with a genuine 
ing appeal. Bex 574, Printers’ Ink. 


RESEARCH WORK 
Young man with eight years’ experience 
in Reference Library and Art Service 
desires connection with agency or pub- 
lisher in New York. Box 575, P. I. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER with 15 
yrs’. exp.; also office manager. Have built 
complete ‘catalogs. Familiar with produc- 
tion work from every angle, having sold 
as well as bought gt work, engraving, 
printing. “Box 553, P. L., Chicago 


Spe MAN 
31, seeks broader opportunity. Executive 
Advertising and Sales exp. Versatile 
copy writer. Prepares sales promotion 
and market surveys equally well. Crea- 
tive on display we ackages. Now with 
agency. arried x 556, P. I. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Capable and dependable advertising man. 
enced in both publication and direct- 
mail advertising. arket analysis; A ad 
layout, copy. Now Adv. Mgr. for 
manufacturer. College graduate. Married. 
N. Y. territory preferred. Box 559, P. I. 


Situation Wanted—Live wire — 
ing and sales promotion executive; 
years’ practical agency and industrial 
experience; proven ability in all phases 
of production, copy, layout, buying; good 
contact personality; capable executing 
complete campaigns to increase sales 
and foster good-will. University Gradu- 
ate. Age 27. Now conn with 
Chicago agency. Box 546, P. I. 


Executive:—Manager or Gen. Mgr. 
Young mag 33, for past several years 
Gen. Mgr. of $500.0 =i distributing or- 
ganization. Would li connection 
with organization offering possibilities for 
future dev diate salary 
not the object, if can ine future possi- 
bilities. Have been with above company 
8 yrs. Have wide exp., best references, 
and can convince anyone that I know 
how to WORK. Box 572, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
SALES PROMOTION 


A thorough background—education and 
exp. in every phase of advertising—from 
the idea, plan, copy, layout, produc- 
tion to media. Direct-Mail, Jobber, 
Dealer and Salesmen helps. Sales promo- 
tion, sales aye Seeks a hard proposi- 
tion—v ility—a decent 
sare. Ag. 3. » University education. 
Box 567, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING and SALES MANAGERS 


I am 20 years ol aduate of one of 
the best Is in the country. Have 
traveled extensively abroad. Am now tak- 
ing University Extension courses in vn 
vertisi: a selling. I desire pee 
where 1 couk d make myself useful and 
a actual Mg ee in these subjects. 
ave had some exp. Salary $75 monthly. 
Room 916—342 Madison Ave., 
k. Telephone Vanderbilt 3931, 
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SAFETY STuTZ 


ONVENTIONAL advertising 
may do for conventional cars. 


The New Safety Stutz—new in 
conception, new in advanced 
mechanical features, new in per- 
formance—called for distinctive 
advertising. 


From its first presentation, we 
have worked with the Stutz offi- 
cials in directing public attention 
to the unusual features of this, 
The Automobile of the Future. 


“Ohe 
EUGENE MSGUCKIN 
Company 


PHILADELPHIA 


ADVERTISING 
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The World’s Greatest 
_ Newspaper sets a new 
high mark for its met- 
ropolitan circulation 


600,000 
DAILY —in city 
and suburbs! 


Tue Cuicaco Trisune’s daily city and: subur- 
ban circulation is now the highest in its history. 
It far exceeds that of any other Chicago news- 
paper, morning or evening. It has been going 
steadily up until now, day after day, it is over 


600,000! 


This exceeds the American (evening) by 125,000 
* - the News (evening) by - 220,000 


os bed the Herald and Examiner 
(morning) by nearly 300,000 








Tue Cuicaco TriBuNE leads all other daily 
Chicago newspapers in city circulation, in subur- 
ban circulation, in circulation outside of Chicago, 
and, of course, in total circulation. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 








Total Daily Circulation more than 750,000 





